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Editorial Comment 


The Search for Peace 


It can hardly be doubted that the purpose 
and aspiration of human kind are definitely, 
intelligently and insistently enlisted in the ef- 
fort to make war an impossibility in this world. 

—PRESIDENT COOLIDGE. 


VER since the close of the great 
E tragedy in 1918, philosophers, 

statesmen and men of business 
have been diligently employed in an ef- 
fort to discover some practicable means 
of preventing the recurrence of a like 
disaster. 

These remedies usually consist of a 
plan of some sort. They rest upon the 
assumption that the peoples of the 
world have already resolved upon put- 
ting an end to war, and all that is 
needed to carry this purpose into effect 
is some kind of workable plan. With 
this belief in mind, some very ingenious 
proposals for ending war have orig- 
inated from various sources. Authors 
have written books on the subject. and 
literally thousands of schemes have 
been offered in response to prize con- 
tests inaugurated by such well-known 
and philanthropic Americans as Mr. 
Bok and Mr. Filene. 

As no other subject so profoundly 
concerns the welfare of human society 
at the present time, it should prove of 
the greatest interest to analyze these 
various peace proposals, in the effort to 
ascertain their practicability and espe- 
cially to see if they are based upon a 
} Tightful conception of existing condi- 
tions, © 

If we take the latter consideration 
first, the immediate outlook appears dis- 
couraging. For the general disposition 


of the world today is far from peaceful. 
Though not actually warlike, several of 
the leading nations show, in their atti- 
tude toward one another, fear, distrust 
and hatred. They are not only talking 
war, but they are actively preparing 
for it. This situation may be less dis- 
couraging, however, than it looks. It 
will be recalled that prior to the out- 
break of the Great War, in 1914, there 
was a rather widespread belief that 
great conflicts were of the past. It was 
held that a new era of human brother- 
hood was about to dawn. Besides, 
economists proved to us, beyond ques- 
tion, that a general war, or a contest 
between any two’ great powers, would 
be so costly in life and treasure as to 
render it an impossibility. We all 
know what happened. May it not be 
that since war came when the world 
looked for peace, peace will endure 
while the world expects war? It would 
be comforting to believe so. 

To say that history affords no basis 
for the belief that wars shall cease or 
greatly diminish in severity and fre- 
quency, is both trite and true. But that 
is no reason why the search for peace 
should not go on. Only a few centuries 
ago it might have been said with equal 
truth that history afforded no ground 
for believing that human slavery would 
ever disappear. But it has gone, never 
to return. 

The search for peace proceeds along 
two main paths. One type of effort 
concerns itself chiefly with an attempt 
to get at the causes of war, and to re- 
move them. The other bases its efforts 
upon reliance in a more perfect form of 
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mechanism through which international 
relations may function. That each 
viewpoint contains much of truth is 
obvious, and probably lasting peace can 
be had only when the causes of war are 
ascertained and removed so far as 
practicable, and when proper machinery 
is set in motion whereby the complicated 
relations of mankind may be carried on 
without the friction which leads to 
armed conflict. 

Those who seek for the cause of war 
find the field of inquiry much more re- 
stricted than it was in earlier ages. 
Wars on account of religion have prac- 
tically disappeared; dynastic contests 
are infrequent; wars for the joy of kill- 
ing, or merely to chastise a bumptious 
nation, and for the ambition of despots, 
are hardly to be expected now, although 
some of these causes of war still operate 
with lessened force. National antipa- 
thies still play their part. One race or 
nation simply does not like the other. 
For this contempt or hatred no valid 
reason may exist. 


I do not like thee, Doctor Fell; 
The reason why, I can not tell; 
But this I know full well— 

I do not like thee, Doctor Fell. 


In general it may be said that a na- 
tion begins an agressive war either be- 
cause it expects to gain some advantage 
which can not be gained by peaceful 
methods, or engages in a defensive war 
because of the belief that its assailed 
rights can not be adequately protected 
in any other way. It does not follow 
from this that the aggressor is always 
in the wrong, for the actual offense may 
not be attributable to the nation begin- 
ning hostilities, but rather to the nation 
or group of nations denying to it some- 
thing to which it is fairly entitled. If 
its rights could be obtained without re- 
sort to war, then it would be censurable 
for invoking that remedy. This blame 
would be all the greater if the aggressor 
sought some wrongful advantage. 

In addition to national and racial 
prejudices war is caused by the hunger 
for trade and territory. Probably this 
is the most potent cause of war in our 


times, and the one whose removal should 
be most persistently sought. 

In the European Peace Competition 
of Edward A. Filene of Boston, 
thousands of manuscripts were offered 
from Great Britain, France, Italy and 
Germany, embracing “‘the best practical 
proposals for restoring peace and pros- 
perity in each of those countries through 
international co-operation.” While 
good will, economic solidarity, etc., ete., 
are offered as remedies in many of these 
manuscripts, the majority of sugges- 
tions favor the League of Nations idea. 
Education ranks next as a means for 
reducing international friction. 

In the American Peace Award, spon- 
sored by Edward W. Bok, 22,165 
plans competed for a prize of $100,000. 
which was awarded to a proposal look- 
ing to a limited and defined co-operation 
of the United States with the League of 
Nations. 

Two recent books on this subject are 
worthy of examination. Professor 
Nicholas Petrescu, a distinguished Rou- 
manian scholar, in “The Principles of 
Comparative Sociology” makes a care- 
ful study of the origin of racial and 
national differences. He finds that 
these are usually but manifestations of 
human nature as affected by varying 
times, circumstances and surroundings; 
in other words, that these differences, 
instead of being fundamental are ac- 
tually quite superficial. He tells us 
that it is not only the most highly civil- 
ized and richest nations that are noted 
for their bumptiousness, but that some 
of the most impoverished and degraded 
races have a word in their vocabulary 
defining themselves as supermen. Inci- 
dentally he calls our attention to some 
differences that are amusing; as, for 
example, why the Italian drinks wine 
and the American ice water; why two 
men in London on meeting in the street, 
if friends, will stop and shake hands, 
while on the Continent they would pass 
and merely raise their hats. 

Professor Petrescu has this to say 
in regard to a better adjustment of in- 
ternational relations: 
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“Evidently we must begin at the bot- 
tom, not at the top. We must inquire 
into the real motives that give rise to 
international conflicts. It is not suf- 
ficient to show the superficial motives of 
awar. What is necessary in this case is 
to find the very causes of such a con- 
flict. These are always lying deeper 
than the ephemeral antagonism of in- 
terests between two or more nations. 
* * * That the solution of international 
problems can not be found in provision- 
al expedients, such as political alliances 
or commercial treaties, is evident to any 
one who considers the evolution of in- 
ternational relations. It needs no pro- 
found reflection to realize that the sys- 
tem of international relationships has 
been based on an unstable and unreli- 
able organization for the past hundred 
years. In spite of this general opinion, 
the statesmen and political thinkers of 
today are far from abandoning old pre- 
judices. They are still thinking of im- 
mediate solutions instead of a solid so- 
cial organization. * * * The weak 
point of the actual League of Nations 
is that it leaves out of question the na- 
tional sovereignty of the state. It 
proceeds upon the same old prejudices 
that gave rise to international conflicts. 
The same incomplete view of human 
nature and society lies at the basis of 
such an institution. And the saddest 
part of it is that few realize how inse- 
cure is the foundation and how artificial 
is the structure of a league that 
neglects the important factor of human 
nature in politics. *°* * The political 
conceptions prevailing among nations 
are wrong, and that is why a change 
of mind should precede the change in 
our international relations.” 


Before taking leave of Professor 
Petrescu’s book, it may be said that few 
contributions to this important subject 
have proved more thought-stimulating. 
Any one who reads it and understands 
its implications will come to realize that 
the adjustment of international relations 
on anything like a basis of permanent 
peace is something far more complex 


than the mere drawing up of some sort 
of plan. 

“The Road to World Peace,” by 
Oscar Newfang, continues the search. 
On the “jacket” of this book it is said: 
“The civilized peoples of the world 
have determined that there must be no 
more war.” It is understood that the 
publishers, not the author, are respon- 
sible for this statement. If it could be 
accepted as true, it would constitute one 
of the greatest landmarks in human his- 
tory. There is not sufficient evidence, 
however, to raise it above a pious hope. 

Mr. Newfang’s book is specially val- 
uable for its thorough discussion of the 
League of Nations. This organization 
he thinks lacks effectiveness because of 
inadequate powers for enforcing its de- 
crees. He proposes a Federation of Na- 
tions, whose scope and character he 
fully sets forth. 

Mr. Newfang displays familiarity 
with his subject, and an earnestness 
that must command respect. 

Peace plans and machinery, treaties 
and documents of various kinds may be 
more productive than many think. They 
are valuable to the extent that they 
represent an earnest desire for peace. 
Take the World Court of Justice, for an 
example. Should it be found in prac- 
tice that serious difficulties, such as have 
heretofore led to war, could be satisfac- 
torily adjusted by reference to this 
tribunal, the submission of international 
disputes to the court might become a 
fixed habit, to be followed in all cases 
as a matter of course. 

In the main, international peace must 
come by the growth of understanding 
and good will. As President Coolidge 
declared in his inaugural address, 
“Peace will come when there is a real- 
ization that only under a reign of law, 
based on righteousness and supported 
by the religious convictions of the 
brotherhood of man, can there be any 
hope of a complete and satisfying life. 
Parchments will fail, the sword will 
fail. It is only the spiritual nature of 
man that can be triumphant.” 
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Congressmen Increase Their 


Pay 


LTHOUGH so greatly afflicted 
Fem the desire to talk that they 

could not find time to pass some 
much-needed legislation, members of 
the 68th Congress were yet able to vote 
themselves an increase of salary from 
$7500 to $10,000 a year. In the matter 
of increasing their salary the members 
of the House and Senate have an ad- 
vantage over the average mortal, who 
must wrest from a close-fisted individual 
or corporation such shekels as he feels 
to be a proper reward for his services. 
Congressmen are more fortunate. All 
they have to do to get more money is 
to vote it to themselves out of the peo- 
ple’s pockets. The only drawback to 
this simple process is the fear that those 
voting for the increase may lose their 
jobs when next they come up for elec- 
tion. To avoid this difficulty, the recent 
Congress, in voting an increase of pay 
to its members, attempted to do so with- 
out a record vote. Had this attempt 
succeeded, constituents would have had 
no way of telling whether their particu- 
lar member voted for the increased pay 
or not. The attempt thus surreptitiously 
to add to their income was frustrated 
by Senator Borah, who managed to get 
a record vote on the matter. 

The merits of this matter may be dis- 
passionately considered. There are 
some members of the House and Senate 
whose services are cheap at $10,000, and 
others to whom $7500 is a princely re- 
turn for their services. Each class 
must be paid alike. If full value is to 
be had for the salaries paid, abler men 
must supplant those of mediocre abili- 
ties. The remedy lies in the hands of 
the voters. 

Members of the House and Senate 
are not overworked. From March 4 
until December 7 of the present year 
their presence at Washington will not 
be required unless there should be an 
extra session. Members are therefore 
free to devote these intervening months 
to their private business affairs. While 
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next year—during the long session—the 
vacation will be shorter, it will still af- 
ford ample time exempt from public 
duties. 

Taking this fact into consideration, 
the increase of pay can hardly be jus- 
tified. On the contrary, most of the 
members of the House and Senate are 
grossly overpaid. It may be asked, 
what impartial business man would have 
voted them an increase of pay based 
upon the record of the closing session of 
the 68th Congress? Increased cost of 
living at Washington will be used as an 
excuse for this boost in salaries; but the 
cost of living there will not be brought 
down in this way. 

In connection with this increase of 
pay for members of Congress at a time 
when taxes are steadily mounting, it 
must be pointed out that while Presi- 
dent Coolidge in his inaugural address 
waxed eloquent in favor of economy and 
reduced taxes, he did not withhold his 
approval from the bill to increase the 
pay of members of the House and 
Senate. This he could not have done 
without vetoing the appropriation bill 
to which the salary raise was affixed as 
a rider, and without creating an antag- 
onistic attitude toward the Administra- 
tion which it was desirable to avoid. 
But legislating in this way is vicious in 
practice, and ought to be _ stopped. 
Furthermore, the President lost a val- 
uable opportunity of showing members 
of Congress how they might uphold the 
policy of economy to which he is so 
steadfastly devoted. 


& 


The Banker-Vice-President 


T was not surprising, from what was 
known of Mr. Dawes, the new Vice- 
President of the United States, that 

he should take advantage of the first 
opportunity of showing his dislike of 
the dilatory tactics of the United States 
Senate. This he did, in plain language, 


in his inaugural address. He told the 
Senate in effect that there ought to be 
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less talk and’ more work, and that a 
minority, perhaps even a single Sena- 
tor, ought not to be permitted to obstruct 
and defeat measures which the majority 
favored. 

A banker and one experienced in mili- 
tary affairs, accustomed to having things 
done with a minimum of discussion, 
must find the practically endless talk 
of Senators very trying. He can not 
understand why there should be so much 
talk. It is therefore perfectly natural 
that Vice-President Dawes should have 
lectured the Senate about its rules, 
which virtually permit unlimited debate. 

A great deal of the discussion that 
goes on in the Senate receives but little 
attention either within the chamber or 
outside of it. Except for possiblé home 
consumption it has little use. Much of 
it is purely for the purpose of killing 
time, and it was the latter kind of dis- 
cussion that Vice-President Dawes had 
in mind when he advised the Senate to 
change its rule. 

It must not be forgotten that there is 
much discussion in the Senate of an- 
other kind, showing intimate knowledge 
of the subjects under consideration, 
great learning and occasionally real 
statesmanship. The purpose of this sort 
of debate is to clarify matters under 
consideration, to inform the country, 
and to help in reaching a just decision. 
It was not debate of this character 
which the Vice-President had in mind, 
but that which was manifestly obstruc- 
tive in character. 

No doubt the general sentiment of the 
country will sustain the Vice-President 
in his position. But there is something 
to be said on the other side. 

The Senate is preeminently a forum 
of free speech. Its members, for what 
they say there, can not be called in 
question elsewhere. They can be re- 
strained only by the rules of the Sen- 
ate itself. These rules heretofore—at 
least until quite recently—have allowed 
practically unlimited privileges of 
speaking. Lately, a modified form of clo- 
sure can be invoked on demand of two- 
thirds of the members. But even after 


this rule goes into effect, each Senator 
may speak for at least one hour. This 
still makes it possible for a few Sena- 
tors, in the closing hours of the session, 
to hold up legislation. And it is against 
this situation that the Vice-President 
protests. 

Notwithstanding the freedom of 
speech in the Senate, the defeat of really 
meritorious measures by talking them 
to death is not easy. Not infrequently 
bad measures have been beaten by the 
use of this expedient. 

It is rather obvious that if the priv- 
ilege of unlimited debate comes to be 
abused by the Senate, and if legislation 
really desirable or necessary is prevent- 
ed by the loquacity of certain Senators, 
this will surely lead to a modification 
of the rules in accordance with the Vice- 
President’s suggestion. : 

There is one phase of the matter 
worth thinking about. If talk in the 
Senate is cut down it will mean more 
laws. The talk is harmless. Would 
more laws be equally innocuous? 


& 


Branch Banking Legislation 
Delayed 


MONG the bills which failed to 
F. "pocwesad the approval of the 68th 
Congress was the McFadden Bill, 
which provided, among other things, for 
the establishment of branches of na- 
tional banks, under certain limitations. 
The failure of this measure to become 
law is attributed less to general opposi- 
tion to it than to the fact that it was 
brought forward at the short session of 
Congress during which general legisla- 
tion is always beset with difficulties. At 
the next session of Congress, beginning 
in December, the bill will stand a bet- 
ter chance; and unless greater opposi- 
tion develops than has yet appeared, it 
will become a law. 
Meanwhile an opportunity will be 
given the bankers of the country to 
study the measure, as it has been thus 
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far amended, with a view to disclosing 
any features still susceptible of im- 
provement. As the meeting of the 
American Bankers Association will be 
held before Congress again assembles, 
this will give the bankers an opportunity 
of considering the matter further should 
this be deemed advisable. 

While the failure to secure this legis- 
lation will be a disappointment to many 
bankers who strongly favored it, prob- 
ably no serious harm will be done by 
its postponement. This will be true if 
the time intervening between now and 
the next session of Congress shall be 
employed in making the details of the 
measure better known, and making any 
improvements that may be necessary. 

Not only with respect to its branch 
banking provisions but otherwise the 
McFadden Bill is a measure of great 
importance to the banks of the country, 
and deserves the careful study of those 
interested. We have had much banking 
legislation in recent years, no small 
part of it hastily devised and enacted 
under the pressure of real or supposed 
emergencies. A little more deliberation 
before enacting new banking laws 
should do no harm. 


& 


A Disguised Form of Socialism 


ANY worthy citizens who de- 
M plore the spread of socialistic 

ideas fail to realize how far we 
have gone in this country toward put- 
ting these ideas into practice. The in- 
come tax itself, which came upon us 
before the Great War, owes its introduc- 
tion to the championship of William J. 
Bryan and others of like political and 
economic philosophy. It was their view 
that great wealth was an evil whose 
growth must be checked by the Govern- 
ment. This view prevailed, and was 
chiefly instrumental for the tax upon 
incomes. Prior to the war a tax of this 
character was not necessary. Federal 
expenditures were large and mounting, 


but so great was the prosperity of the 
country that the taxes necessary to pro- 
vide for these outlays were not seri- 
ously felt. 

The income tax was a development of 
the Bryan philosophy which looked to 
the restriction of the accumulation of 
large fortunes. In effect, when a part 
of one’s income is taken from an in- 
dividual or corporation by the Govern- 
ment, a diminution of capital generally 
results. For if the income is large it 
will not all be consumed, but will be 
added to present capital. In fact, the 
income from investments and the gains 
of industry constitute the chief source 
from which capital is accumulated. A 
tax on this income therefore operates 
to check such accumulation. 

A swifter method of reaching the 
same result was considered necessary, 
and this was found in the inheritance 
and gift taxes. By such means a large 
part of capital already accumulated was 
immediately taken from its owners and 
passed over to the coffers of the state 
and Federal governments, to be used in 
many cases for experiments of a more 
or less socialistic character. 

The facility with which money could 
thus be obtained naturally incited to ex- 
travagance in ordinary expenditures, 
and fostered on the part of governments 
an excursion into realms of socialistic 
experimentation. As most of the people 
benefited by these schemes seemed to 
escape the higher taxes they made nec- 
essary, this broadening of governmental 
activities proved popular. Furthermore, 
the average man—in which class most 
of the citizenry are included—viewed 
with considerable composure devices 
for breaking up big fortunes or prevent- 
ing their accumulation, since he himself 
was outside the reach of such taxation. 

President Coolidge, in a recent ad- 
dress before the National Tax Associa- 
tion Conference at Washington, had the 
following to say regarding this dis- 
guised form of socialism: 


“T do not believe that the Government 
should seek social legislation in the 
guise of taxation. We should approach 
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the questions directly where the argu- 
ments for and against the proposed 
legislation may be clearly presented and 
universally understood. If we are to 
adopt socialism, it should be presented 
to the people of this country as social- 
ism, and not under the guise of a law to 
collect revenue. The people are quite 
able to determine for themselves the 
desirability of a particular public pol- 
icy, and do not ask to have such policies 
forced upon them by indirection. Per- 
sonally, I do not feel that large for- 
tunes properly managed are necessarily 
a menace to our institutions and there- 
fore ought to be destroyed. On the con- 
trary, they have been and can be of 
great value for our development.” 


No doubt, if presented as a direct 
issue. socialism would be overwhelming- 
ly rejected by the people of the United 
States. Disguised under the form of 
taxation. it has already made serious 
inroads in many directions. There is, 
furthermore, an insistent demand for 
the further extension of activities by 
government. These present themselves 
usually under some form of promoting 
the public welfare requiring great cour- 
age to resist. 

The war has been held responsible 
for much of our tax burden, and with 
justice. But we are emerging from the 
war epoch, and can already look for- 
ward to a time when normal conditions 
will prevail. Taxes found necessary 
during and following the war should be 
abolished with the least possible delay. 
State income taxes and the multiple in- 
heritance taxes should be among the 


first to go. 
& 


Getting Taxes Down 


growing was very clearly pointed 

out in an article by William P. 
Helm, Jr., published in the March 
number of THe Bankers MaGazine. 
With our aggregate tax bill running up 
to some $10,000,000,000 a year, equal- 
ling in fifteen leading cities the per 
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capita food cost, and the total tax ex- 
ceeding the value of all our leading 
grain crops, and with these taxes 
mounting ever higher and higher, it is 
time for the bankers and business men 
of the country to pay prompt and 
earnest heed to the situation. 

In addressing the convention of the 
American Bankers Association at Chi- 
cago, President Head declared the 
growing burden of taxes “a menace,” 
and this menace is fast becoming an 
actual danger. It constitutes today a 
serious hindrance to our continued pros- 
perity, and is all the more dangerous 
because its destructive influence is con- 
cealed from the public eye. High tax- 
ation, in its influence upon industry, 
works with the persistence and fatality 
of an internal disease gnawing at the 
human vitals. Its operations are hidden, 
but its results are seen. Withered en- 
terprise, business stagnation, failure 
and bankruptcy are some of the evils 
it engenders or accelerates. 

As President Coolidge has repeatedly 
said, the way to reduce taxes is by 
economy. This means something more 
than saving by purely administrative 
expedients, and implies the shutting 
down completely of many forms of pub- 
lic expenditure that should never have 
been begun. It further calls for a mod- 
eration in the efforts of the zealous re- 
formers who want the Government to 
plunge yet more deeply into the sea of 
socialism. 

The facts presented in Mr. Helm’s 
article should afford much food for 
thought among the bankers of the coun- 
try. It is to be hoped that the effect 
may not end here, but that this thought 
may be followed by action looking to a 
speedy reduction of taxes. 


& 


Changes in Our Economic 
Situation 


HAT the economic situation in the 
United States is undergoing great 
changes was clearly shown in an 
article by Dr. O. P. Austin, the dis- 
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tinguished statistician of the National 
City Bank of New York, and former 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics of the 
United States Treasury Department, 
published in the March number of 
Tue Bankers MaGazine. Two strik- 
ing facts stand out in Dr. Austin’s 
interesting paper: first, the fact that 
the capital of manufacturing estab- 
lishments rose from $10,000,000,000 
in 1900 to $44,000,000,000 in 1919 
and that the output of the fac- 
tories has increased from $13,000,- 
000,000 in 1900 to perhaps $65,000,- 
000,000 in 1928; second, that while 
from 1910 to 1920 there was a reduc- 
tion of 13 per cent. in the number of 
persons engaged in agriculture, forestry 
and animal industries, and an increase 
of 20 per cent. of the number engaged 
in manufacturing, nevertheless the pro- 
duction of the six great farm crops— 
wheat, rye. rice, corn, oats and potatoes 
—advanced from 5,181,000,000 bushels 
in 1910 to 6,053.000,000 in 1920. In 


fact, from 1880, when those engaged in 
employments classed as “rural” em- 
braced 65 per cent. of the population, 
to 1920, when the number so employed 
declined to only 49 per cent., the output 
of the food crops mentioned has shown 
a steady increase, as have the numbers 
of cattle, swine and sheep on the farms. 

This would seem to indicate that 
American farming is functioning more 
efficiently than its critics and bewailers 
imagine, and that the farmer is quite 
able to maintain and to increase produc- 
tion. Enlarged production has been 
due chiefly to the employment of labor- 
saving machinery, which has brought 
larger areas under cultivation. Although 
this resource is now greatly diminished, 
there are still great possibilities of en- 
larged production by a more extensive 
use of fertilizers. That this is the case 
is shown by the fact that Europe, with 
soils under cultivation for a much longer 
period, still largely exceeds the per acre 
yield of the United States. 


au 


How Banking is Made Safer 


— HE Clearing house examiner sys- 

.tem was recently described as one 
of the “greatest safeguards ever thrown 
around banking in any city,” by Don A. 
Mullen, secretary Clearing House Sec- 


tion, American Bankers Association, 
who told a meeting of group two, New 
York State Bankers Association at Ro- 
chester about the spread of the clearing 
system in the United States. 

“Since the inception of this system of 
examination in Chicago sixteen years 
ago, no depositor has ever lost a penny 
through the failure of a clearing house 
bank in any one of the thirty-four cities 
in which it has been put in operation,” 
Mr. Mullen declared. “It has won the 
commendation of every banker where it 
has been installed. 

“The chief duty of the clearing house 
examiner is to visit all members of the 
clearing house association he represents 


as often as necessary, in order to know 
that each member is in an absolutely 
solvent condition. The primary object 
is to place banking upon a higher plane 
and a safer basis, eliminating the pos- 
sibilities of insolvency and strengthen- 
ing the financial structure of this coun- 
try. There is no system of examination 
that has such a valuable influence in 
keeping the member banks in good con- 
dition. Through the advice and guid- 
ance of the clearing house examiner, 
many bad situations which would have 
developed into failures, have been suc- 
cessfully worked out. 

“Banks are protected from customers 
over-extending themselves through du- 
plicate borrowing because the clearing 
house examiner, through the bureau of 
credits which he operates in connection 
with his department, has a record of 
every sizeable loan.” 
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The American Discount Market 
By Jerome Thralls 


HE acceptance method of financing foreign 

and domestic trade and commerce is assum- 
ing an ever increasing importance to American 
bankers. In the bankers’ acceptance has been 
supplied a standardized instrument of credit 
around which the discount market as we know 
it today has been built. This article was in 
substance delivered as an address before the 
New York Chapter of the Robert Morris Asso- 
ciates. It tells what the discount market is, 
how it operates, how it is developing, and how it 
acts as a stabilizer of trade. The author, Mr. 
Thralls, is vice-president of the Discount Cor- 
poration of New York. He is a well known 
authority on acceptances.—THE EDITOR. 


UBSTANTIAL progress has been 

made during the ten years in 

which American bankers have en- 
joyed the valuable privilege of utilizing 
their own credit in the direct financing 
of foreign trade and commerce. Dollar 
credits have become favorably known 
the world over. Valuable lessons have 
been learned, one of which is that the 
elements of supply and demand enter 
into and govern the acceptance method 
of financing just as they do in other 
business. Bankers credits can properly 
and effectively be used only to the ex- 
tent that the discount market is pre- 
pared to absorb the resulting bills. In 
other words, the use of bankers accept- 
ances like any sort of production or 
manufacture can broaden and increase 
only as the market for the product is 
developed. 

In order to provide complete and sat- 
isfactory acceptance credit facilities 
especially for the financing of foreign 
trade and commerce, we should take ex- 
treme care to the end: First, that the 
business shall be confined to sound, well 
managed. widely and favorably known 
banks. banking firms and acceptance 
houses—for these, and only these, have 
actual credit to lend. Second, that the 
lending of such credit shall be to high 
grade reputable merchants, manufac- 
turers. importers and exporters whose 
business is of a self-liquidating charac- 
ter, and third, that a discount market 
shall bc maintained in this country of 
such proportions as will give assurance 
to all holders of American bankers ac- 


ceptances that they can discount them 
in the market here readily at all times 
and at stable and favorable rates. 

According to a report just made pub- 
lic by the American Acceptance Council, 
our principal banks and bankers, as of 
December 31, 1924, had $821,000,000 
of acceptances executed, in the aggre- 
gate. Of these credits, $292,000,000 
were for imports, $305,000,000 for ex- 
ports, $38,000,000 for domestic ship- 
ments, $162,000,000 for warehoused 
goods, and $24,000,000 for dollar ex- 
change. ‘The corresponding figures for 
April 1, 1924, were $617,000,000, and 
for April 1, 1923 $523,000,000. It will 
thus be seen that the demand for our 
bankers acceptance credits is increas- 
ing. This demand should continue to 
increase as European countries get on a 
more stable footing and resume trade 
relations with the other countries of the 
world. 

With the resumption of world-wide 
shipping, we may find our acceptance 
facilities inadequate. We may then be 
called upon to finance a large volume of 
trade in its movement from one foreign 
country to another without ever touch- 
ing our shores. It is gratifying, there- 
fore, to observe that some of the larger 
American banks are making substantial 
increases in their capital, thus prepar- 
ing themselves to meet this growing de- 
mand for acceptance credits. 


What is the Discount Market? 


What of the discount market? What 
is the market? Is the market develop- 
ing, and how does it operate? The dis- 
count market as it is referred to in a 
general way is simply the combined 
facilities and services that are main- 
tained and offered by a group of well 
organized and highly specialized dis- 
count houses and dealers whose princi- 
pal business is that of discounting, car- 
rying and distributing bankers accept- 
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ances and approved bank endorsed trade 
bills. Some of these houses also special- 
ize in United States Treasury Certifi- 
cates and Treasury Notes. They deal 
actively as buyers and sellers of the 
various issues of these short term United 
States Government obligations. The 
ability and willingness of these houses 
to buy and sell bankers acceptances 
make a ready and dependable market 
for such bills. These houses have sub- 
stantial capital and buy and sell many 
millions of dollars of acceptances daily. 
Their capital although substantial is not 
adequate to finance all of their opera- 
tions. They, accordingly, are always in 
the market for funds with which to 
carry their holdings. They borrow from 
banks, firms and corporations, usually 
on demand or sharp call. They are oc- 
casionally favored with slow call or 
short time money at favorable rates. Ac- 
ceptances or Government securities are 
given by the discount houses as col- 
lateral for these loans. The rates on 
such loans average about one half per 
cent. below the call loan renewal rate, 
and are generally slightly less than the 
bid rate for thirty day bankers bills. As 
an evidence of the growth and develop- 
ment of the discount market, may I 
again refer to the recent report of the 
American Acceptance Council, in which 
it is stated that “The ease with which 
$800,000,000 in bankers acceptances 
are handled by the discount houses and 
dealers who constitute the ‘Exchange’ 
in the acceptance market, shows con- 
clusively that we now have a real dis- 
count market with sufficient capacity to 
absorb and distribute prime bankers ac- 
ceptances to a still further increased 
volume.” 

The discount houses have representa- 
tives who make calls daily at the im- 
portant downtown banks as well as at 
the offices of other corporations and 
firms that may be in the market to buy 
or sell substantial blocks of bankers 
acceptances. Calls also are made by 
telephone and much business is nego- 
tiated in that way as well as by cable, 
telegraph and letter. The discount 


houses necessarily must be backed up by 
lenders and investors in such numbers as 
will assure them adequate means with 
which to carry their portfolios during 
normal times. At present not more 
than $60,000,000, to $75,000,000, is re- 
quired for this purpose. The discount 
houses should be privileged to call upon 
the Federal Reserve Banks for tempo- 
rary accommodation when funds are not 
available to them from other sources, 
From the very beginning of the discount 
market here, the Federal Reserve Banks 
have given the market valuable support 
in times of such emergencies. This has 
been accomplished through outright 
purchases of bills of short maturities, 
and through purchases of bills with an 
agreement on the part of the discount 
houses or dealers to repurchase them 
within fifteen days. The rate applied 
in such cases is usually very close to 
the selling rate for thirty day bills. 
The support and co-operation on the 
part of the Federal Reserve Bank has 
been of untold value to the discount 
market. 

In London where the discount market 
has been developed more nearly to the 
maximum of perfection than in any 
other center, recourse is had by the dis- 
count houses to the Bank of England. 
In every center where the development 
of a substantial discount market has 
been undertaken, the market has, as in 
the case of London, had recourse to the 
central or reserve banking institution. 


Supplying the Standardized Credit 
Instrument 


Until the passage of the Federal Re- 
serve Act and the inauguration of the 
Federal Reserve System, we did not 
have a standardized credit instrument 
around which to build a discount mar- 
ket. With the advent and development 
of the bankers acceptance we now do 
have such an instrument and substantial 
progress is being made with it. | 

When a bank lends its credit, only 
one step has been taken. The customer 
will eventually want to realize the ac 
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tual cash against such credit. In con- 
nection with import credits the relative 
drafts drawn are negotiated in foreign 
markets; hence, there is the necessity 
of having stable and positive rates of 
discount for American bankers accept- 
ances quoted in the principal markets 
throughout the world. Then when the 
drawers of drafts against American dol- 
lar bankers’ credits are presented 
abroad at the offices of foreign banks 
for discount, they will, because of such 
positive and stable rates, be readily dis- 
counted, whereas, if this facility were 
not afforded, demand would be made 
for sterling or other credits. 

The discount houses send by mail 
each day a quotation sheet on which is 
given the buying and selling rates for 
bankers acceptances of various maturi- 
ties. These quotations go to the impor- 
tant banks, trust companies and other 
clients of the discount market in 
the principal centers throughout this 
country. They also are sent at stated 


periods and on occasions of changes in 


rates to the important banks in the prin- 
cipal centers abroad. Upon application 
rates are quoted months ahead. These 
forward rates are always made on spe- 
cific transactions. 

Remittances of drafts negotiated 
abroad are constantly coming into the 
New York market through the local 
branches of foreign banks and through 
our local American commercial banks 
who receive them from correspondents 
and other clients abroad. After these 
bills have been presented for acceptance 
they are then usually endorsed by the 
agency or correspondent bank here and 
offered to the discount houses and deal- 
ers in the open market where they are 
discounted readily. A substantial part 
of the proceeds goes toward building up 
deposits here, so that the lending of 
American bankers’ credits in connection 
with imports not only results in a sub- 
stantial revenue being derived in the 
way of the acceptance commission, but 
also results in our acquiring deposits; 
it increases our exchange operations, 
and aids in the development and expan- 


JEROME THRALLS 


Vice-president Discount Corporation of 
New York 


sion of both our import and export 
trade. 

In connection with export credits, the 
bills usually come into the market bear- 
ing two names only—the drawer and 
acceptor. In theory and in the best 
practice when drafts are presented for 
acceptance, whether they be presented 
by the drawer or some other holder, 
they should be accepted and returned by 
the bank to the drawer or other holder 
for negotiation. This does not mean 
that banks should not, in certain cases, 
act as agents for their customers in dis- 
posing of acceptances, but every first- 
class accepting institution can return 
the accepted drafts to the drawers or 
other holders with the assurance that 
if they are offered in the open discount 
market to the discount houses or dealers, 
they will be readily discounted at the 
best rates. The practice by banks of 
offering their own bills to the market 
is becoming less and less. This practice 
will be minimized as the discount mar- 
ket develops in importance. 

Where banks discount their own ac- 
ceptances and retain them in their own 
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portfolios, the transaction resolves itself 
into a straight loan. It would, accord- 
ingly, seem desirable to allow such bills 
to come into the market and be distribu- 
ted to investors through the regular 
channels. 

While substantial progress has been 
made in the discount market we still 
have bridges to cross. Some of our 
most prominent banking institutions are 
not realizing the maximum of benefits 
that can be had from the use of the fa- 
cilities of the discount market. 


The Acceptance as a Secondary Reserve 


Owing to their absolute safety, sound- 
ness and immediate convertibility into 
cash, bankers acceptances are the best 
secondary reserve available to American 
banks. Banks can now with safety and 
profit to themselves invest in such bills 
and depend upon them as a means for 
the adjustment of their cash positions. 
If they are long in reserves they can 
adjust their position by purchase of 
bills, or if they are short in reserves and 
have a portfolio of bills well arranged 
as to maturities, they can adjust their 
position by selling the bills in the open 
market or to the Federal Reserve Bank. 
Bills are available for small as well as 
for large investors. They are an ideal 
means for the employment of funds 
that are temporarily available, funds 
that are set saide for taxes, dividends 
and other special purposes. The de- 
nominations range from $5000 upward, 
and maturities from ten to one hundred 
and eighty days. Recognizing the value 
of bankers acceptances as a reserve in- 
vestment the laws of various states have 
been amended so as to enable savings 
banks and trustees .to invest in such 
bills. 

The old established custom of regard- 
ing stock exchange call loans as a sec- 
ondary reserve has been somewhat of a 
hindrance to the development of the 
discount market. While the discount 
market recognizes the desirability of 
having the stock exchange, i. e., the 
stock market, supplied at all times with 
ample funds for the conduct of that im- 


portant business, it is not amiss to draw 
attention to the fact that a large propor- 
tion of stock exchange call loans are not 
in reality callable but are only shiftable. 
They can be called by one bank pro- 
vided another stands ready to take over 
the loans. Furthermore, many such 
loans represent week-to-week or month- 
to-month requirements instead of day- 
to-day requirements. For this reason, 
they might well be regarded as business 
loans and be made to carry the business 
loan rate. On occasion it happens that 
money offered to be loaned at call 
against stock exchange collateral when 
the stock exchange market requirements 
have already been filled, causes a severe 
break in rates. As little as $20,000,- 
000, offered in this way may cause a 
change of one-half per cent., so that 
on the next day the rate will be reduced 
on as much as $1.000,000,000, whereas, 
had the $20,000,000 excess funds been 
offered to the discount market they 
could have been absorbed there without 
disturbing the rate on this large volume 
of loans. On the occasions of these 
sharp fluctuations, money is withdrawn 
from New York, loans are accordingly 
called, a tremendous amount of con- 
fusion results, and much extra work is 
entailed. All of this is repeated in the 
reverse direction when the rate re- 
bounds, and the money flows back to 
New York. It might be far better for 
the stock exchange and likely more 
profitable to the bankers, as well as the 
brokers, to have this situation stabilized. 
It is hoped that the important banks 
not only in New York but in the other 
principal centers will, as time goes by, 
arrange their investments so as to in- 
clude substantial holdings of purchased 
bankers acceptances; these to be used in 
the adjustment of their cash and invest- 
ment positions either through the fa- 
cilities of the open discount market. 
through maturities or through the sale 
of the short dated bi'!s to the Federal 
Reserve Bank, and further that when 
they have reserve or temporary funds to 
offer that they consider the facilities of 
the discount market. 
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lor the year 1924 the average rate 
on ninety day bankers accepetances was 
2.98 per cent.; the average rate on call 
loans was 3.08 per cent. Some banks 
that were regular investors in bankers 
acceptances and used them as a means 
of adjusting their cash positions made 
considerable profit on their purchases 
and sales owing to the fact that they 
bought ninety day bills and arranged 
their maturities so as to be able to sell 
short dated bills at favorable rates on 
occasions when they needed cash. Such 
profits plus the average discount made 
the returns on the money mvested by 
the banks in bankers acceptances slight- 
ly more than that received from stock 
exchange call loans. 


How Acceptance Operates as Stabilizer 


While approximately 70 per cent. of 
American bankers acceptances are is- 
sued by institutions located in New 
York City and the activities of the dis- 
count market are largely centered here, 
yet it is well to know that bankers ac- 
ceptances accepted payable in any of 
the Federal Reserve Bank or Federal 
Reserve Branch Bank cities may be col- 
lected through the Federal Reserve 
Clearing and Collection System and set- 
tled for through the Gold Settlement 
Fund. In this way bankers acceptances 
payable in any of these cities can be 


converted into actual reserve funds on 
the day of maturity by the New York 
holder. It will, therefore, readily be 
seen that through the use and distribu- 
tion of bankers acceptances to investors, 
funds may be attracted from the sec- 
tions of the United States where they 
are most plentiful to other sections 
where they are most needed; exchange 
may be equalized; interest rates may be 
levelled and the shipment of actual cash 
to and from different sections of the 
country may be obviated. In the same 
way, through investment and resale of 
acceptances, funds may be attracted 
from foreign countries to America, or 
from America to foreign countries as 
money conditions may warrant; ex- 
change and discount rates may thus be 
equalized. and the shipment of gold in 
normal times may be greatly reduced or 
obviated. 

The discount market and the accept- 
ance method of financing is a matter of 
interest to every banker and every busi- 
ness man in America and should be 
given close study by all so that as this 
country grows we may be enabled to 
provide adequate facilities for the 
financing of our trade and commerce, 
and at the same time, give valuable 
assistance in the direction of financing 
trade and commerce in other parts of the 
world. 














T= people of this nation have been not only 
patient under the heavy burden of war tax- 
ation; they have been heroic. . . . I want to 
see the sacrifices of those who are charged with 
the expenditure of the money of the Govern- 
ment somewhat commensurate with the sacri- 
fices that have to be made in the home by the 
taxpayers who furnish the money for the Gov- 
ernment.—Calvin Coolidge. 

















The Gold Standard Versus ‘‘A Managed 


Currency”’ | 
By Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr., Ph.D. 


Economist of the Chase National Bank of the City of New York 


HE world’s return to the gold 

standard is opposed by an exceed- 

ingly able group of professional 
economists headed by the brilliant J. M. 
Keynes of England. This school rests 
its position upon the quantity theory 
of money. It denounces the gold stand- 
ard as a relic of barbarism and pro- 
claims that a managed irredeemable 
paper money can be held to a fixed 
value by manipulations of the quantity 
of money and bank credit. It pro- 
poses to manipulate the quantity of 
money and bank credit by various de- 
vices, chief among them being variations 
in the discount rates in the central 
banks of issue, open market operations 
on the part of these banks, and co-or- 
dinated policy on the part of the public 
treasury in borrowing and repaying. 
With these methods it is proposed not 
merely to regulate prices, but also to 
regulate the whole business and indus- 
trial situation, eliminating the ups and 
downs of business which are regarded 
as due to variations in the average of 
prices. 

These theories are dangerous as well 
as false. They represent a refined and 
subtle form of Greenbackism or fiat 
money doctrine. They are hard to con- 
fute if the quantity theory on which they 
rest is true. Those adherents of the 
quantity theory school who oppose them 
do so, not on the ground that the pro- 
ject is impossible if properly carried 
out, but rather on the ground that it is 
politically difficult to carry the project 
out accurately, and that it is safer to 
trust gold than it is to trust politicians— 
a view which does not always carry 
weight in political circles! 

Historically there have been two main 
theories as to the nature of paper money 
and the causes governing its value: (1) 
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the credit theory or the bankers’ theory 
and (2) the quantity theory. The bank- 
ers’ theory is that real money is a highly 
saleable commodity, a piece of precious 
metal, chiefly gold in the modern world. 
The government’s stamp upon it is noth- 
ing more than a certification of weight 
and fineness. 

The quantity theory of paper money 
is that its value is determined by the 
quantity outstanding taken in conjunc- 
tion with the independently determined 
velocity of circulation of money and 
volume of trade. Redemption or lack 
of redemption has nothing to do with it. 

Neither of these two rival theories 
describes the facts exactly, but the 
bankers’ theory comes immeasurably 
closer to the facts than does the quantity 
theory. The history of the American 
greenbacks gives a classical test on this 
point, and very largely vindicates the 
bankers’ theory. 

Not even the most powerful govern- 
ment can make something out of noth- 
ing. Why should paper which is never 
to be redeemed circulate at all? Who 
would want it? The quantity theorists 
usually content themselves by begging 
this question, by merely assuming that 
the paper money would circulate. But 
what assurance is there that paper 
which everyone knew would never be re- 
deemed would have a steady value or 
would have any value at all? A large 
part of the present strength of the 
pound sterling rests on the world’s con- 
viction that gold payments are soon 
to be resumed. If the British Govern- 
ment should forthwith announce that 
the paper pound would never be re 
deemed, an immediate drop in its value 
would be certain regardless of discount 
policy, quantity of bank credit or quan- 
tity of paper money in circulation. 
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Grove City Co-operative Creamery, operated under direction of United States Federal 
Department of Agriculture 


Bank Co-operation in Community 
Extension Work 


Article IV of a Series on the Agricultural Department of a Bank 


By E. B. 


AVING demonstrated by actual 
instances that it is possible for a 
bank to work out successfully 

an agricultural development program, 
the next step is to know how the bank 
can be helped and through what means 
this help may be secured. 

Many may have wondered whether 
or not the Federal and State Depart- 
ments of Agriculture have been justified 
in expending the large sums of money 
necessary to maintain the organization 
necessary for extension and research 
work, 

In manufacturing and business it is 
ai easy matter for persons or partner- 
ships to organize into corporations, or 
if advisable, to combine smaller corpora- 
tions into larger ones, dividing their 
units and providing for research and ex- 
perimental work, and through this 
means both bettering their products and 
lessening costs of production. 

The farmer’s problem, on the other 
hand, has always been and will neces- 
sarily be an individual one, as he lacks 


Harshaw 


the capital required to do any exten- 
sive experimental and research work 
unaided. But he is entitled to, and 
should have the opportunity to im- 
prove his methods. This opportunity 
will enable him to better his condition 
and to furnish the town and city dwel- 
lers with products of a better quality 
and at a reduced price. Both the Fed- 
eral and State Departments of Agricul- 
ture have given the farmer this oppor- 
tunity. 

A few years ago the farmer tilled and 
fertilized his land and planted his seed 
exactly as did his forefathers. There 
was no testing of seed or analyzing of 
the soil. Now he is told by trained 
scientists what, when and where to plant 
and how to cultivate, and how to get 
rid of any insect pests with which he 
may be troubled. 


Development of the Extension 
Department 


Every state now has its extension de- 
partment and almost every county its 
627 
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Scrub bull—a common type found on farms near 
Grove City before advent of creamery 


county agent, who enables the banker 
to keep in closer touch at all times with 
methods and policies which have been 
found most effective, helping him in turn 
to understand his farmer customers’ 
problems and to assist in solving them. 

Both national and state agricultural 
departments have gone ahead because 
they have met a real need. Their future 
development can be greatly aided by the 
assistance of the banker. 

A service which can well be handled 
by the extension department is an 
up-to-date survey of the various crops 
either in cases where there is an over- 
production or the demand exceeds the 
supply. The results of the survey should 
be placed in the hands of all of the 
various growers at once and they should 
be governed accordingly. A system of 
valuable statistical information is thus 
provided, but the real problem is in the 
proper interpretation of the figures by 
the grower and in getting information 
to him in time to be of service. By the 
co-operation of the local banker the 
problem is well started on the way to 
its solution. 

No banker should attempt an agri- 
cultural development program without 
first calling into consultation his county 
agent and going over in detail his whole 
proposition. A conference of this kind 
will save the banker much money and 
many mistakes. A capable county agent 


is worth more to the banker than an 
agricultural agent employed exclusively 
by the bank. The writer does not mean 
that the agent can become an active 
solicitor for any particular bank, but 
from a community standpoint he will 
produce broader results and have more 
of the confidence of the farmers, than a 
bank agent. And indirectly the bank 
will gain from the good-fellowship es- 
tablished and the increased wealth and 
prosperity of the community. 

It is becoming more and more the cus- 
tom for a particular bank in a com- 
munity to employ its own agricultural 
fieldman. This is sometimes successful, 
but if one bank in a town does it, the 
competing banks feel that they must de 
it also, and the field is apt to become 
overcrowded. Furthermore, it may well 
happen that with improperly trained 
men with opposite ideas and plans, and 
with two or more agricultural agents 
advocating opposite methods. the whole 
program will fall into disrepute. while 
the ccunty agent working with all of 
the banks, getting his directions and in- 
structions from a specially trained head 
under the advice of experts in the dif- 
ferent lines will co-ordinate the whole 
proposition. 


Making the Work a Community Project 


When the work to be done is too much 
for the county agent to handle unaided 
an ideal plan is to make of it a com- 
munity project, with each bank in the 
community and the farmers and _busi- 
ness men themselves all contributing 
their respective shares, and all working 
with the county agent. 

The Mercer County Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation in Pennsylvania subscribed 
$2000 to a community extension plan, 
each bank in the county contributing its 
share. They are now paying the ex- 
pense of an assistant county agent and 
have representation on the farm bureau. 

In the Grove City community. 1 
stead of a single bank employing 
agricultural agent, the entire community 
is supporting a fieldman whose salary 
and office expenses, totaling $6000 per 
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year, are paid by the farmers and 
townspeople. This agent, assisted by a 
stenographer, devotes all of his time to 
the agricultural development of the com- 
munity. 

In 1924 $60,000 worth of cattle were 
sold through this association and thirty 
well-attended meetings were held, in 
addition to hundreds of individual con- 
ferences on the farms and in the town. 


The Banker’s Part in Organizations and 
Meetings for the Farmer 


One of the most successful methods 
of contact for the banker with the 
farmer is the establishment of farmer 
organizations. 

To be successful, the farmers grow- 
ing the same crops, raising the same 
breed of cattle or developing a strain of 
poultry or hogs must have their separate 
organizations, and must meet frequent- 
ly for discussion. The time has come 
when the farmer can no longer live unto 
himself, produce and market his own 
product and make a profit. He must 
either organize or be left out. As one 
writer puts it, “What the farmer needs 
today is a big dose of organization. The 
farmer should not be a competitor of 
every other farmer. They should all 
be co-workers.” 

These farmer organization meetings 
give the banker an opportunity, as there 
is seldom one at which the banker is 
not a welcome guest, thus giving him an 
opportunity to get closer to his rural 
patrons and to make new friends. He 
is very often asked to address the meet- 
ings and thus given an opportunity to 
talk along progressive business lines. A 
message is often more readily accepted 
if delivered in this manner than if di- 
rected to certain individuals. All of 
these things tend to tie the banker and 
farmer closer together. The farmer 
now feels certain that he has the con- 
fidence of his banker, and that his 
banker «fter all is a friend to him. 

This contact also increases the bank- 
er's credit information. It warns him 
if he should curtail ‘his credit in any 


Calf that won first prize at the Stoneboro fair, 
and her owner 


instance, and shows him where he can 
extend credit safely. 

As these farmer organizations in- 
crease—and they are increasing—it will 
mean that as time goes on farmers will 
act more as a unit and with more 
authority, and the bankers’ closer con- 
tact with him will help him to see prob- 
lems from a business standpoint and 
counteract perhaps, any socialistic ten- 
dencies. 

In my own community I feel that one 
of the greatest factors in our success 
has been the establishment of farmer 
organizations which are still functioning 
for the farmer. We have two especially 
important organizations. The one is 
the organization for the tuberculin- 
testing, exhibition and sale of cattle, 
and the other is the organization which 
employs the fieldman. The two or- 
ganizations work together. Of course 
any farmer in the community may have 
the advice of the fieldman, but those 
belonging to thé association have first 
right and privilege. The sale of cattle 
in the community is done largely 
through the fieldman, and members of 
the association have first chance in the 
sale of their cattle, and are able to get 
a better price than where the cattle are 
sold individually. 

No one can belong to this association 
whose cattle have not been tested for 
tuberculosis. Each year this association 
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holds a cattle exhibit. Anyone can ex- 
hibit, but their cattle must first have 
been tested for tuberculosis. 

The newest organization in Grove 
City is that established in connection 
with a community hatchery. This 
hatchery is operated on a co-operative 
and community basis. Each farmer 
brings in his own eggs and takes away 
his own hatch. The cost to him is actual. 
There is no profit made from the 
hatchery. It is operated in connection 
with the Government creamery which is 
also operated co-operatively. 


The Vital Importance of Work Among 
Boys and Girls 


In studying the agricultural develop- 
ment of communities which the writer 
knows have been successful in their 
programs, I find that the work done 
among the boys and girls, through their 
various clubs, has been an important 
factor. 

This work among the boys and girls 


is certainly going to mean a great deal 
for the future of agriculture in America. 

It is estimated that there are over 6,- 
400,000 farmers in the United States, 
and the average tenure on the farm is 
sixteen years, so that about 400,000 
farms are vacated and become available 


to new managers every year. As there 
are about 2500 agricultural counties, 
about 160 new farmers are needed in 
every agricultural county each year. 

Just where are we going to get these 
new farmers, and what will they bring 
with them to the farm in the way of 
training for this most important in- 
dustry? 

There are on our farms approximate- 
ly 11,000,000 boys and girls of club age 
which is ten to twenty years, and 90 
per cent. of the farmers come from the 
ranks of the sons and daughters of 
farmers. 

Statistics show that a large percent- 
age of them leave school at an early age 
and enter the ranks, first, of the farm 
laborers, and later in life may become 
farm managers, that is renters and 


owners, without special or adequate 
training for their life work. 

There are now several thousand 
agricultural agents in the United States, 
and the most of them agree that the 
boys’ and girls’ work is the most im- 
portant phase of the extension work for 
the following reasons: 


1. A boy or girl adopting modern 
practice has from forty to fifty years to 
use it as against twenty years for the 
average man. 

2. Boys and girls are more easily in- 
fluenced to take up the new methods ad- 
vocated by agricultural colleges than 
are adults. 

3. More boys and girls can be reached 
per agent than can adults because de- 
mands are not quite so great upon their 
time and they can more readily be 
formed into clubs. 

4. By reaching the boys and girls, 
the adults are reached at the same 
time, so that the results obtained in 
changing the agricultural practices of 
communities are very great. 

5. A dollar expended for boys’ and 
girls’ work will produce two or three 
times the results for the same amount 
expended in adult work for the reasons 
above mentioned. 

6. Boys’ and girls’ club work reaches 
the masses and is a feeder for the 
agricultural high schools and colleges. 


In the writer’s own community he has. 
found that the work among the boys and 
girls on the farm was the beginning of 
purebred cattle industry on many of 
the farms in this section. When # 
farmer was approached on the subject 
of joining the development work and 
invited to go along on the program he 
would often hold back, a little afraid of 
the new project, and not able to see the 
reason for investing so much money iM 
a purebred animal. But when letters 
were sent out to the boys and girls inm- 
viting them to join the calf club and 
calling them together for a meeting, 
they persuaded their parents to consent 
to their joining. In many cases it was 
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Grove City National Bank, Grove City, Pa., distribution of calves to Calf Club, by lot, June 1917 


not until after the parent saw, through 
the club calf on his farm, the benefits 
to be derived from purebred stock as 
opposed to the kind he had been keep- 
ing, that he decided to go into the busi- 
ness himself. This same thing has held 
true in many other communities. 


Getting a Boys’ and Girls’ Club Started 


Many banks would like to take up the 
club work but hardly know how to go 
about it. The work is so well organized 
that it is a relatively simple matter to 
get started. The banker can be the 
local leader, and in turn, work with the 
county agent. Every state has an or- 
ganization with a state club leader, and 
above this there is a national organiza- 
tion of which every state is a part. so 
that there is really no limit to the aid 
and suggestions to be received from 
such a complete organization. 

The first thing is to get the local 
leader or local organizations interested 
and then to enlist the aid of the county 
agent, the school authorities, the state 
club leader and others interested. With 
a committee of all these agencies, a sim- 
ple plan concerning all details of the 
project should be worked out. 

At this stage no doubt the survey will 


have been made and the selection made 
as to the kind of work to be undertaken, 
based upon the needs and desires of the 
community. 

Of course practically every com- 
munity which organizes boys’ and girls’ 
clubs does it with the idea of bettering 
the agricultural industry of these com- 
munities, but after all I feel that the 
primary purpose is for the good of the 
boys and girls directly. 

There are many methods of carrying 
on the club work, each community or 
leader choosing the methods best suited 
to his particular field. 

Thus far the benefits to be derived 
from club work among the boys and 
girls are plainly seen, but the real dol- 
lars and cents benefit has not been 
mentioned. While it is impossible to 
place a real money value on these bene- 
fits, we do know that the bank accounts 
of the club members are swelling tre- 
mendously. 


What One Year of Club Work 
Produced 


It has been estimated that the value 
of the products produced by the boys 
and girls throughout the country, 
through their club work in 1920, was 
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$8,885,092, while the cost of producing 
this was $4,529,126. The amount in- 
vested by the Federal Department of 
Agriculture in this work in 1920 was 
$1,087,991, while the banks of the coun- 
try financed the boys and girls to the 
extent of $1,633,721 and the amount 
contributed by business and other or- 
ganizations was $335,000. 

This is a good showing for the boys 
and girls considering the fact that of 
the 11,000,000 boys and girls on farms 
of club age only about 600,000 of them 
are doing club work. The writer has not 
been able to obtain figures later than 
1920. In that year, however, there 
were only 331,000 doing club work. 

Progressive Farmer says, “It is the 
fortunate young man who stayed on the 
farm, learned from his agricultural high 
school, his agricultural college, his 
county agent and other sources all he 
could about farming, who has combined 
his interests with those of his father 
and expects to live and love the life of 
the farmer. With the progress agricul- 
ture is making in better crop yields, 
better marketing organizations, and bet- 
ter social conditions, the farmer of the 
coming generation will be the peer of 
any man.” 

“Club work” says the Wisconsin 
Bankers Association, “provides a train- 
ing for community leadership and gives 
young people a real motive for their 
work. It makes farm and home work 
(usually considered drudgery) interest- 
ing and profitable. It dignifies common 
labor. It teaches boys and girls to work 
together, play together, study together 
and live together.” 

Every bank should encourage boys’ 
and girls’ club work because: 


. It is the best investment. 
. It keeps them on the farm. 

3. It encourages industry. 

4. It promotes thrift. 

5. It develops purpose in life. 

3. It teaches business methods. 

. It gives sense of responsibility. 
. It builds community spirit. 


The Marketing Problem 


The marketing problem is one of 
vital interest to the banker interested 
in the better agricultural movement. His 
position in the community makes him 
more or less an advisor along all lines 
to his customers. And one of the essen- 
tial things to his farmer customers’ suc- 
cess is the proper understanding of the 
marketing and markets as to price, 
quantity of production and kind. 

In too many instances the local de- 
mand is entirely overlooked and the pro- 
ducers of the community are growing 
products which must be shipped out of 
the community, while supplies for the 
local demand are shipped in from long 
distances. 

Only 17 per cent. of the potatoes used 
in Pittsburgh are Pennsylvania grown 
while most of Pittsburgh’s supply comes 
from Maine and Michigan in spite of the 
fact that within 100 miles of Pittsburgh 
are to be found as good potato produc- 
ing farms as any place in the United 
States. 

A real study of the local needs will 
frequently develop new and profitable 
lines of agriculture. The added freight 
charges on supplies shipped long dis- 
tances often represent a good profit. 

Conditions regarding marketing hav 
changed so much during the past thirty 
years that an entirely new system is 
being built up. Thirty years ago it 
was possible—and in rural communi- 
ties it was universally the custom—for 
the farmers to bring in their country 
produce and exchange it in the stores 
for such supplies as they might 
need, with no exchange of money; but 
by the centralization of the control of 
industry and commerce, the articles th 
farmer needs are now made in great 
plants, and the control is centralized in 
the hands of a few organizations who 
have established selling organizations 
for their wares and have put them on 4 
cash basis. 

While this consolidation has been 
going on in other industries, inasmuch 
as the farmer must necessarily produce 
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singly, he has lagged behind in his mar- 
keting program, marketing as he has 
produced, in single units. But the 
farmers are now, by co-operative mar- 
keting, beginning to market collectively. 

The real object of marketing in this 
way is to so place farm products that 
their price will be determined on a 
nation-wide basis, and in some instances 
by world-wide conditions instead of 
conditions where produced, and where 
there is so often a surplus. 

As the farmers are reaching a better 
understanding of what is necessary to 
the success of co-operative marketing, 
the plan itself is becoming more suc- 
cessful, and as the plan succeeds and 
progresses it is making the farmer a 
better bank customer and a better risk. 


What Co-operative Marketing is 
Teaching the Farmer 


The directors of the successful co- 
operatives are business men who are in- 
stilling into their members the necessity 
of business principles in farming, and as 
soon as the farmer realizes this neces- 
sity he will so run his busines as to be 
able to give a statement of his affairs 
and submit to his banker a basis for 
credit with a reason for his demands. 

The very fact that he is getting his 
business on a business basis and is able 
to determine definitely the cost of pro- 
duction, is making it easier for the 
farmer to establish a satisfactory selling 
price both to himself and the consumer. 

The study given to co-operative mar- 
keting by our representatives in the 
Federal and State Governments, and 
the conclusions being reached by them, 
are evidences of its possibilities. 

The bill recently passed by the 
House and Senate is a start on a con- 
structive system. Its policy is well 


stated in these words—‘“It is declared 
to be in the public interest to foster and 
encourage the intelligent and orderly 
marketing of agricultural products 
through co-operation of the producers 
of such products, to eliminate specula- 
tion and waste, to make distribution be- 
tween producer and consumer as direct 
as can be efficiently effected, to stabilize 
marketing and to provide for the organ- 
ization of co-operative marketing asso- 
ciations of producers of agricultural 
products for the purposes mentioned.” 

The bill provides for the appoint- 
ment of an advisory council composed 
of representatives of co-operative mar- 
keting associations. The duties of this 
board would be to promote, encourage 
and aid in the formation of local asso- 
ciations, making surveys for the purpose 
of advising and assisting associations 
through recommendation as to efficient 
methods of auditing and accounting, 
form of contracts for use with pro- 
ducers and methods of financing and 
wherever and whenever necessary the 
council might send experts to assist in 
any local marketing program as to 
methods, accounting or financing. 

The bill also provides for the dis- 
tribution of crop and market informa- 
tion and formation of programs for the 
orderly adjustment of supply and de- 
mand. Associations may also pool and 
store their products and the proceeds 
of the sales of same upon such terms 
and conditions as may be agreed upon 
by the members of the associations. 

This bill would greatly improve the 
marketing conditions of the country, 
afford the consumer a better product for 
his money and the producer a better 
price for what he raises, with a more 
orderly and economical distribution of 
all farm products. 


Uy 
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Bankers Back Anti-Robber Campaign 


Association, an anti-bank rob- 

bery campaign, statewide in its 
scope, and with the one and definite ob- 
ject of driving bank robbers out of 
business, was put under way on March 
16. 

The plan, simplicity in itself, has re- 
solved itself into. two prime divisions: 

1. Armed town-guards. 

2. Revised legislation. 

Here, in a nutshell, is the story of 
the first organized, unified, co-operative 
attempt of Illinois bankers to cope with 
a crime situation that has become at 
once a menace and a terror to every sec- 
tion of the state, particularly in the 
comparatively unprotected rural towns. 

The armed town-guards are under the 
direct supervision of the county sheriffs 
and are deputized by them to serve as 
peace officers. Actually and theoretic- 


I { EADED by the Illinois Bankers 


ally the campaign against banditry will 


not end in Illinois until the various 
county units in the state are completed 
and functioning. 

It is not the intent of the campaign 
officials to tell the sheriff in any county 
his job. They will work with him and 
advise with him. Guns, bullets and 
handpicked men, those of his own choos- 
ing, will be furnished him. The sheriff 
will be the kingpin of the offensive, the 
focal as well as the pivotal point in the 
crusade against bank crime. 

That, briefly, is the protective phase 
of the campaign. Supplementary, but 
just as important, is the legislative fea- 
ture. Laws with teeth in them, that 
will increase penal servitude of bank 
bandits upon their arrest and conviction, 
will be sought at this session of the 
legislature by special petitioners from 
the Illinois Bankers Association. Re- 
vision of the statutes to make the pun- 
ishment more severe for this class of 
criminals is the aim of this part of the 
’ program. 

A letter appealing for moral support 
and financial aid in carrying the cam- 

634 


paign against bank banditry to a suc- 
cessful issue has been sent to 2000 mem- 
ber and non-member bankers of the 
Association by M. A. Graettinger, the 
secretary. 

Couched in the strongest possible 
terms, the letter to state bankers points 
to the rapidly growing number of at- 
tacks and emphasizes the fact that bank 
robbery insurance rates in Illinois are 
rapidly nearing a prohibitive figure. 

“With your aid,” says the communi- 
cation enlisting forces for the fight, “we 
are going to begin an immediate relent- 
less campaign to drive the bank robber 
out of the state. The administrative 
and advisory committees have decided 
that bank robberies must be eliminated, 
and we want to put this campaign over 
in short order. 

“To take charge we have secured 
R. C. Saunders of Des Moines, who 
conducted a highly successful similar 
campaign for the Iowa Bankers Asso- 
ciation in that state within the last three 
years. Conditions there were almost as 
bad in 1920 as they are in our own state 
at the present time, as fifty-six attacks 
were made on Iowa banks, with a loss 
of $210,000. 

“In 1923-4, following the Iowa cam- 
paign, there were only three successful 
attacks, with a negligible loss of $2600. 
Compare this with last year’s record in 
Illinois—seventy-three attacks and a 
loss of $325,000. 

“As a result of the Iowa campaign, 
robbery insurance rates have been cut 
to $1 per $1000. This campaign in IIli- 
nois is for the purpose of bringing 
about a similar reduction of insurance 
rates if it is at all possible. You know 
we are paying $4 per $1000 here. 

“Bank robbers are giving Iowa 4 
wide berth for the simple reason that 
Iowa bankers and deputized vigilance 
committees are ready for them with 
guns and legislation that means some- 
thing. We are after the same results 
in Illinois. 
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Developing the Savings Business Through 
Cultivation of the Existing Customer 


By G. Prather Knapp 


The author of this article has had many 
years of practical experience in the development 
of savings business and in other phases of 
bank business development. He was a pioneer 
in the modern financial advertising field and 
one of the original founders of the Financial 
Advertisers’ Association. He is first vice- 
president of the Bankers Service Corporation, 
New York. The accompanying article is based 
on an address delivered by Mr. Knapp before 
the Southern Regional Conference on Savings 
in March.—THE EDITOR. 


HAVE heard the subject of savings 
discussed from many different 
angles, and have listened to many 

varying shades of opinion on every one 
of those angles. I have long since lost 
any infallible judgments as to the sav- 
ings business, long since given up the 
search for a patented or patentable 
plan that can be guaranteed to increase 
the profits of any savings department. 

However, as they say in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, this truth I hold 
to be self-evident—that when we have 
induced a new savings depositor to avail 
himself of our banking facilities we have 
not closed a sale, but only opened a re- 
lation. 

That relation may be permanent and 
progressive, or it may be as ephemeral 
as “snow upon the desert’s dusty face.” 
It may be profitable to customer and 
bank alike, or it may be useless to the 
one and financially detrimental to the 
other. 

The cost of obtaining a given thou- 
sand new accounts may seem low in the 
year they are opened, and wastefully 
extravagant three years later. Thus, a 
very good new business plan and a very 
bad one may flourish side by side in the 
same city or even in the same bank and 
a fair comparison between them may 
never be established. 

Because the final test of a savings 
department’s value to the bank, custom- 
er and community, is not how many ac- 
counts i: produces, but how many grow- 
ing balances it has and holds. 


What Makes Savings Departments 
Prosperous? 


We tell our prospective savings de- 
positors that it isn’t what they earn 
that makes them prosperous, but what 
they save, and I don’t see how we can 
get away from admitting that what is 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander. It isn’t the number of new 
customers we get that will make our 
savings departments prosperous. It 
isn’t even the number of customers we 
hold that will do it. It’s the number 
of real savers we develop. 

So I believe it is safe to say that a 
prime factor in developing the savings 
business is efficient and economical cul- 
tivation of the existing customer. 

But how much easier it is to announce 
a situation than to solve it. And how 
many inefficient solutions get themselves 
tried simply because their advocates are 
eloquent in stressing the urgency of the 
situation. 

When you show a banker—as you 
nearly always can—that he has to open 
five new savings accounts on a yearly 
average to gain one— 

When you show him—as you nearly 
always can—that anywhere from 20 to 
60 per cent. of his savings customers 
have never made a second deposit with 
him— 

When you show him—as you nearly 
always can—that anywhere from 60 to 
85 per cent. of his savings accounts 
have cost more to get and carry than 
they have ever earned or ever seem like- 
ly to earn— 

When you show him—as you nearly 
always can—that not over one in ten 
of his so-called savings depositors are 
visiting his receiving tellers as often as 
every sixty days— 

When you show him a situation like 
this, and impress him with its serious 
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ness, you may be able to “get away with 
murder” in prescribing remedies. 

A whole dictionary of medical terms 
has grown up for use in discussing the 
subject. 

Some people talk about “treating” 
our customers— as if a savings account 
were a skin disease. Some people 
analyze our “dormants” for us as if a 
savings department were a bunk-house. 
Some people urge this or that plan of 
“stimulation” as if customers expected 
the same service from a banker that they 
do from a boot-legger. 


What’s Wrong With This Picture? 


As a matter of fact, the situation is 
anything but amusing. The banks of 
America are spending millions of dollars 
every month in attracting people into 
their savings departments—many cities 
have more open savings accounts than 
inhabitants, and yet not one American 
in a hundred visits a bank as often as 
he (or she) visits a barber shop and 
not one savings account in a hundred is 
as useful to its owner or as profitable 
to its depositary as it should be and, in 
my firm conviction, as it could be, if 
banks took the position that in gaining 
a new savings depositor they have only 
half closed a sale. 

This is not a medical problem or a 
social problem or an advertising prob- 
lem. It is a banking problem: It has 
three phases—the phase of analysis, the 
phase of communication and the phase 
of education. 

Let us take analysis first. 

What is the true condition of your 
savings department as a servant of its 
customers? 

Merely dividing the total amount on 
deposit by the number of open accounts 
will not answer this question. I sur- 
veyed a Western bank recently where 
the average on this basis was $800 and 
where a_ classification by balances 
showed 20,000 accounts under $5, 30,- 
000 under $50, 4500 under $500, and 
less than 5000 above $1500. Average 
deposit, $300, meant next to nothing 
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since nine out of ten depositors had less 
than $300 each and four out of five of 
these had less than $50 each. 

Analysis by date of last deposit will 
be even more deceptive. It will class 
as “dormant” many old accounts which 
are really dead. It will class as “active” 
many new accounts which are dying and 
might be resuscitated at a profit and 
many more new accounts which are very 
much alive and might be kept so at an 
even greater profit. 


The “A. B. C. Audit” of Savings 
Customers 


Let me suggest what I like to call the 
“A. B. C. audit” of savings customers. 

Have a clerk go over the ledger cards 
and put a pencil letter in the corner 
of each, tallying as he goes along on a 
pad marked in three columns “A,” “B,” 
and “C.” A glance at each card will 
classify it. Any acount which has made 
six deposits or more in the past year 
is “Active;” mark it “A.” Any account 
holding $500 or more is a “Big Bal- 
ance;” mark it “B,’ whether active or 
not. Any customer who does not class 
as “A” or “B” should be cultivated— 
mark his card ‘“C’”—and cultivate him. 

The “C” group will take in all new 
customers who have deposited less than 
$500, and will extend back into old ac- 
counts with no transactions on them for 
an increasing length of time. The 
shorter the time since the last deposit 
entry the greater will be the possibility 
of profit from proper cultivation. 

At some point—not shorter than three 
years nor longer than five—these “C” 
accounts will cease to contain a sufficient 
number of revival prospects to make 
effort on them profitable. Some of them 
will be worth while undoubtedly, but 
the ore gets lower and lower in grade 
to a point where the mining costs more 
than the mineral. 


The Communication Phase 


Now as to the communication phase 
of the problem. How reach our cus- 
tomers in the “C” class? 
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First of all, we must endeavor to 
reach them before they get into this 
class by face to face communication in- 
side the bank. We must treat them so 
cordially, relate ourselves to them so in- 
timately, and really serve them so at- 
tractively each time they come to us, 
that they will want to come again. This 
personal relation with the customer is 
to my thinking one of the best develop- 
ments in modern popular banking. It 
starts at the moment the new customer 
enters the door and is welcomed by a 
pleasing interior and a cordial floor 
man. It develops when the new ac- 
count is opened, not standing at a win- 
dow but seated at the desk of a man or 
woman with the time and the ability to 
win the new customers’ confidence. 

It develops still further in simplified 
regulations for savings accounts and in 
simplified systems of identification, de- 
posit and withdrawal. It grows out like 
the fingers of a strong and helpful hand 
in information services, foreign ex- 
change departments, investment serv- 
ices, Christmas clubs, pig clubs, home 
budget bureaus, ladies’ rooms, farmers’ 
offices, and so on. Free service do I 
hear some one say? The banks who 
are giving these services are not cutting 
dividends or reducing undivided profits 
in very many cases. 

Where any particular customer cul- 
tivation plan fails to stand up under a 
close audit as a profitable investment, I 
think it should be dropped but I deny 
that banks which have adopted proper 
plans are dropping them or could be in- 
duced to drop them. They are good 
business. They pay. 

Of course, when the customer stops 
coming near us as often as once every 
sixty days, those inside communication 
systems become inoperative and we must 
seek another form of communication 
that will bring him back within their 
sphere of influence. 

Whet communication system is the 
cheapest and at the same time the most 
effective — personal calls, telephone 
calls, ‘irect mailings, newspapers, street 
cars, ill boards? 


Effectiveness per contact is at a max- 
imum in personal calls, cost per contact 
is at a minimum in bill boards. The 
two extremes meet at use of the mails. 


How to Meet Difficulties 


But there are difficulties— 

Q. How shall we get correct addresses 
of depositors? 

A. The same way you get correct ad- 
dresses of borrowers. Ask for them. 
Hunt for them. And when it becomes un- 
profitable to hunt for them further for- 
get about them. As a matter of fact the 
address problem is only acute in banks 
which have neglected depositors for a 
long time. Your newest depositors are 
your best prospects for cultivation any- 
how. One mailing will show what ad- 
dresses you do not know. One directory 
reference will show those you cannot 
find profitably. After that it is best to 
forget the unreachable customer and 
concentrate on the ones that the post- 
man can get to. 

Q. How prepare a mailing list? 

A. The ABC audit will make you one 
automatically if you carry addresses on 
your ledger cards. Otherwise the “A,” 
“B,” and “C” can be quickly trans- 
ferred to your signature cards. 

Q. How manage the clerical work 
of addressing and mailing? 

A. Don’t try to do it all on any one 
day. Divide it into twenty parts and 
mail every day of the month except Sat- 
urdays and Sundays. 

Q. Two-cent stamps 
stamps? 

A. Two cent stamps are better, but 
I do not find that results prove them 
twice as good. A corner line on the en- 
velope reading “Return postage guaran- 
teed” will bring back the pieces that 
carry wrong addresses just as well as a 
pink stamp. Let me add that depositors 
do not seem to react as well to mailing 
permits or mailing stamps as they do to 
Government stamped envelopes. 


or one-cent 


Frequency of Mailing 


Q. How often ought mail to go to 
any one depositor? 
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A. How often do you want him to 
come to the bank and how often can you 
reasonably expect him to come? The 
ideal savings depositor is the monthly 
depositor. Saving is or ought to be, 
a monthly urge. It goes with the fixed 
overhead of life and the overwhelming 
majority of people handle their fixed 
overhead on a monthly basis. Rent, gas, 
electric light, installment payments—all 
happen twelve times a year. Twelve 
times a year the man and woman whose 
names are on our savings pass books say 
to themselves or to each other, “Why 
can’t we get ahead faster?” And twelve 
times a year we should remind them 
that those same pass books are the best 
answer to the question. 

Final question on the communication 
phase—Shall we use printed communi- 
cations or facsimiles of typewritten 
letters? 

Answer (as far as I have been able 
to work out an answer): 


Either method is good provided it 
be well carried out. 

Facsimile letters are effective if each 
.one is a fautless copy—perfectly dupli- 
cated, perfectly filled in with the recip- 
ient’s name and address and title, per- 
fectly signed with a genuine pen. 

High grade printed matter, illus- 
trated in colors from high-grade art 
work, and well printed on good paper 
is effective also. 

The letters cost more, unless careless- 
ly produced, and on large lists the 
proper care in production is difficult at 
any price. 

The Union Trust Company of Cleve- 
land tried four different periods and 
vehicles on four exactly similar lists of 
inactive depositors with the following 
results: 

Twelve printed messages mailed 
monthly increased balances 128 per 
cent. 

Twelve printed messages mailed twice 
a month increased balances 101 per cent. 

Twelve letters mailed monthly in- 
creased balances 101 per cent. 

Twelve letters mailed twice a month 
increased balances 105 per cent. 


So you see there was really very little 
difference in effectiveness between the 
four systems, though effectiveness per 
dollar of cost was probably highest for 
the first group. 


The Educational Phase 


As a matter of fact, what we say is 
bound to be more important than how 
we say it. Which brings me to the last 
phase of the subject—the educational 
phase. 

Messages to savings depositors have 
erred, I think, in being 90 per cent. 
inspirational, 9 per cent. factual and 
only 1 per cent. educational in bank use. 

To my mind this proportion should 
be reversed. Such messages should be 
9 per cent. inspirational, 1 per cent. 
factual and 90 per cent. educational in 
the real use and purposes of a bank 
account. 

If we were selling straw hats we 
would not waste time on proving that a 
covering for the head prevents colds 
and avoids ridicule. Nor would we 
waste much time in proving that all well 
dressed men wear straw hats in summer. 

Why should we urge thrift as an 
abstract virtue and why should we reit- 
erate examples of wealthy men who 
practiced it in their days of poverty? 

Better far show the depositor that his 
bank account can be “an ever present 
help” in his daily existence. Better far 
relate that bank account to his human 
desires for a happier wife, a brighter 
home, a better educated brood of chil- 
dren, a hundred lasting comforts that 
can be his if he uses his bank account 
to turn useless little spendings into big- 
ger and more powerful sums of ready 
cash. 

Does it pay? It certainly does. I 
could give hundreds of examples, but 
here is the most careful analysis of @ 
customer cultivation I have found s0 
far. It is based on just two communica- 
tions sent to an inactive list of 934 de- 
positors by F. M. Kulp of the National 
Exchange Bank of Roanoke, Virginia. 

Note that within two months he had 
gotten nearly $2 in deposits for every 
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cent of cost and that 25 per cent. of the 
depositors appealed to had already 
begun to respond. Note also that the 
reductions in balances which cut his net 
gain were reductions that would, in his 
opinion, have happened anyhow, owing 
to removals, illnesses, debts due and the 
like. 
Here is a summary of his figures: 


THE RESULTS TABULATED BY CLASSES 
$1 to $50 


Number of accounts reached 
Number of accounts deposting ... 
Number of accounts closed 


Totel number of accounts responding.... 
Percentage of accounts responding........ 


New balance on accounts showing posi- 
fk, ae sdataliamabesapiind 
Original balance on above 8 


$ 2,657.25 
42.73 
Gain in deposits 1,814.52 
Less amount of closed accounts 
Net gain in deposits $ 1,157.81 
Average balance after mailing on ac- 
counts showing positive action $ 59.05 
Average balance before mailing on ac- 
counts showing positive action 18.72 


Gain per increasing account 
Loss per decreasing account 
Net gain per cultivated account 


$51 to $100 


Number of accounts reached 
Number of accounts depositing 
Number of accounts closed 


Total number of accounts responding.... 
Percentage of accounts responding 
New balance on accounts showing posi- 

tive response $ 6,190.15 
Original balance on above ........................ 1,916.82 


---- 4,273.33 
1,131.94 





Gain in deposits 
Less amount of clos 
Net gain in deposits 3,141.39 
Average balance after mailing on ac- 
counts showing positive action 
Average balance before mailing on ac- 
counts showing positive action 73.72 


238.08 


Gain per increasing account .................. 
ss per decreasing account 
Net gain per cultivated account 


$101 to $200 


Number of accounts reached 
Number of accounts depositing 
Number of accounts closed 


Total number of accounts responding.... 

Percentage of accounts responding 

New balance on accounts showing posi- 
tive response - 


$ 8,838.94 
Original balance on above .............. 


5,125.51 


Gain in deposits $ 3,713.43 
ess amount of closed accounts ............. 1,542.12 
Net gain in deposits $ 2,171.31 
Average balance after mailing on ac- 

counts showing positive action $ 245.53 
Average balance before mailing on ac- 

counts showing positive action 142.37 


103.16 
140.19 





r increasing account. 
’ decreasing account 
1 per cultivated account 


$201 to $300 


Number of accounts reached..... 
Number of accounts depositing 
Number of accounts closed 


Total number of accounts responding.... 
Percentage of accounts responding 


New balance on accounts showing posi- 
tive response 
Original balance on above ............----....« 


$ 4,933.75 
2,023.77 


$11,146.26 
6,213.51 





Gain in deposits 
Less amount of closed accounts ... 





Net gain in deposits $ 2,909.98 
Average balance after mailing on ac- 
counts showing positive action............$ 
Average balance before mailing on a 
counts showing positive action .... 
Gain per increasing account 189.76 
Loss per decreasing account ... 252.97 
Net gain per cultivated account... - 26.45 


428.70 
238.94 


$301 to $400 


Number of accounts reached .... 
Number of accounts depositing 
Number of accounts closed 


Total number of accounts responding 
Percentage of accounts responding 


New balance on accounts showing posi- 
$ 4,351.05 
. 3,795.73 


655.32 





tive resp 
Original balance on above .............-.----. 





Gain in deposits 
Less amount of closed accounts 
Net loss in deposits 


Average balance after mailing on ac- 
counts showing positive action $ 

Average balance before mailing on a 
counts showing positive action......... 

Gain per increasing account 

Loss per decreasing account .... 

Net loss per cultivated account. 





$401 to $500 


Number of accounts reached 
Number of accounts depositing 
Number of accounts closed 


Total number of accounts responding.... 
Percentage of accounts responding 


New balance on accounts showing posi- 
sesseeeee1, 231.58 
seccceenee 4,976.63 





$ 6,254.95 
469.75 


---$ 6,785.20 


Gain in deposits 
Less amount of closed accounts ... 


Net gain in deposits 


Average balance after mailing on ac- 
counts showing positive action 

Average balance before mailing on ac- 
counts showing positive action 


Gain per increasing account 
Loss per decreasing account . 
Net gain per cultivated account... 


Summary 


Number of accounts reached 
Number of accounts depositing . 
Number of accounts closed 
Number of accounts responding 
Percentage of accounts responding 


New balance on accounts showing posi- 
$44,415.23 
23,049.95 


Gain in deposits .. $21,365.28 
Less amount of closed accounts 7,461.36 


seeeeeeee--e$13,903.92 





tive resp wi 
Original balance on above 





Net gain in deposits ...............-...--- 
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Average balance after mailing on ac- 
counts showing positive action 

Average balance before mailing on ac- 
counts showing positive action 


Gain per increasing account 
Loss per decreasing account 
Net gain per cultivated account... 
Cost per cultivated account 





Of the accounts responding favorably: 


65 per cent. had been dormant 6 months-1 year. 

15 per cent. had been dormant 1 year-2 years. 

10 per cent. had been dormant 2 years-3 years. 
5 per cent. had been dormant 3 years-4 years. 
1 per cent. had been dormant 4 years-6 years. 
1 per cent. had been dormant over 5 years. 


Frequency of Deposits Most Important 
Factor 


Summarizing the whole discussion, 
we must realize that the value of a sav- 
ings department to the depositor and 


bank-stockholder alike depends ulti- 
mately on frequency of deposits per 
average customer. 

Only the one man in a thousand ever 
gets a windfall of cash and it only 
happens to that one man once in a life- 
time. 

If we want to justify the plans in 
which we invest our money for securing 
new depositors, if we want to justify 
our claim that a savings account will 
really benefit its owner, if we want to 
justify the savings bank as a genuine 
servant of the whole community, we 
cannot avoid the duty of making each 
depositor a steady user of his bank. 


bbe 


Encouraging Thrift Among Railway Workers 


HE extent to which the Provident 

and Loan Association of Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Employees has encour- 
aged thrift and saving among the work- 
ing forces of the railroad is revealed in 
the figures now being assembled for the 
association’s annual report for 1924. 
This was the first full calendar year of 
the association’s operation. 

The association’s membership at the 
close of the year had risen to 39,663, a 
gain in twelve months of 24,394. At 
the beginning of 1925 approximately 
one employee in every five on the com- 
pany’s pay-rolls was participating in 
the stock purchasing, savings, increased 
pension, home-buying, or loan features 
of the association. 

Up to December 31, 1924, a total of 
44,528 shares of Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company’s stock had been bought for 
employees through the association, a 
gain during the year of 31,587 shares. 
Altogether 11,165 employees were en- 
rolled as purchasers of Pennsylvania 
Railroad stock and other securities of 
the system, through the association. 

The deposits in the savings fund de- 


partment of the association, at the close 
of 1924, totaled $5,071,821, a gain dur- 
ing the year of $868,319. The number 
of members holding savings fund ac- 
counts in the assocation was 27,730. 

Opportunity to obtain increased pen- 
sions upon retirement, through the sys- 
tematic setting aside of small monthly 
deposits, was being taken advantage of 
by 768 members. 

There were 420 members purchasing 
their homes through the association, and 
the amount of building loans authorized 
for this purpose amounted to $1,822,- 
594. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Em- 
ployees’ Provident and Loan Association 
was organized in July, 1923, as a co 
operative activity of the officers and 
employees who constitute the members. 
It has the sanction and approval of the 
company’s management, but the respon- 
sibility for its success is in the hands 
of its members and the company does 
not guarantee its results financially. 
Participation is entirely voluntary oD 
the part of every employee. 
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This article confines its attention to Mr. 
Allen’s experiences as trust officer of a national 
bank over a period of five years in a community 
of approximately 80,000. . The article comprises 
extracts from an address delivered by Mr. Allen 
before the recent trust departments’ conference 
held in Chicago.—THE EDITOR. 


HE month of July, 1920, found 
The Citizens National Bank of 
Decatur with a duly organized and 
regularly qualified trust department 
having all the powers of a separate trust 
company but with no experience and no 
work in process, nor any in prospect. 
No generally accepted system of records 
or procedure seemed available. No cus- 
tomers had presented themselves. No 
wills, trust instruments, decrees or other 
instruments of authority naming the 
bank as fiduciary, were in operation, 
nor had any been drawn calling for the 
ultimate service of our department. For 
weeks and months there seemed to be 
little need of our services. We began 
a campaign of personal contact, trying 
to interest those who might at some time 
have need of such efforts as we had in 
contemplation. Every casual inquiry and 
expression of friendship was made the 
basis of as elaborate an explanation as 
our listeners were willing to receive. We 
found men who contemplated leaving 
trust estates in the hands of a corporate 
trustee, eager for further explanation. 
Here we found our best method of ad- 
vertising to be in the manner in which 
we handled estates already entrusted to 
our care. They were watching us, in- 
tently watching our method of handling 
estates, and the manner in which we 
were achieving success with the individ- 
ual estate. We came to know that a man 
might speculate himself in the making 
of money, but yet not believe that by 
speculation could his estate be con- 
served. 
Finally through the courtesy of our 
county court we were made the guardian 


The Trust Department in a Small 
Community 


By John Allen 






of a little colored lad who was to re- 
ceive from the Government war risk in- 
surance which had been carried by his 
father and which was payable to him in 
small monthly installments. This was 
our first business, and never did a 
guardianship receive closer attention. 

We then conceived the notion that an 
opportunity existed within our own in- 
stitution. The bank was the owner of 
an office building in which its banking 
house was located. Surely if our own 
bank should not trust us with the cus- 
tody and operation of its own property, 
outsiders would hesitate. The building 
had been run, after a fashion, by one of 
the tenants, who had not been partic- 
ularly successful in its management. 
With the consent of the directors we 
took over the management of the build- 
ing and by improving the service, guard- 
ing against waste and raising the rents, 
we have tripled the net earnings and 
guarded the profit so that a large por- 
tion of it has gone to reduce the mort- 
gage indebtedness, thus reducing ex- 
penses of future operation. This bit of 
business brought us in direct personal 
contact with the tenants, and attracted 
the attention of owners of other build- 
ings, who have watched our methods 
and results and have occasionally acted 
upon their conclusions. 

It had been the practice of the bank 
to provide some of its customers with 
real estate mortgage securities, but this 
matter had been conducted in a dilatory 
fashion. The possibilities of this situa- 
tion seemed to offer further outlet for 
our otherwise little occupied energies. 
We began to make quite a number of 
conservative loans and, aided by a tem- 
porary lack of other first class invest- 
ments, we were able to dispose of all of 
the mortgages we could make. This 
operation has netted quite a substantial 
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amount in the way of commissions. Be- 
yond the commissions charged we have 
profited largely by the contact thus 
formed with investors of funds who 
have learned to lean upon our judgment 
and some of whom have prepared wills 
or left estates subject to our super- 
vision. 

Our experience proves conclusively 
that formal advertising is of little avail 
compared with the publicity gained 
through work honestly and diligently 
done and successful results attained. 


Counselling Beneficiaries 


We make every effort to keep in close 
touch with the beneficiaries after the 
estate has been closed, having a two- 
fold reason. First, they generally prove 
an asset to the bank. Second, we feel 
a moral responsibility. Take as an in- 
stance a woman left with considerable 
money. She lacks experience in the 
matter of investments and is untrained 
in practical business. There are many 
unscrupulous bond and stock dealers 
who promise greater returns than can be 
realized from sound investments. In 
such a case we very seldom recommend 
anything except real estate mortgages 
or Government bonds. Occasionally we 
approve of the purchase of a home. We 
are able to list a few of that character 
of persons who rely absolutely upon 
the advice given. An official of the 
American Bankers Association has very 
properly said “To accept trust work 
and be unable to handle it satisfactorily, 
is far worse than to avoid it entirely.” 
Our work must be based upon conserv- 
ative judgment. If we, in the handling 
of other folks’ business, speculate with 
grain on hand or with the securities mar- 
kets, we will quickly lose the confidence 
and interest of even those persons who 
in the management of their own affairs 
do not practice conservatism. If we 


implant in the minds of prospective cus- 
tomers and the public a conviction that 
we are sound in our work and in our 
judgment, they will come to us for our 
advice and to a large extent follow our 
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suggestions. The more they lean on us 
the more likely we are to receive their 
business. 

The corporate fiduciary, instead of 
minimizing or eliminating the personal 
element, has concentrated the critica] 
attention of all those in need of some- 
one to carry-on when they themselves 
falter. Confidence in the financial in- 
stitution leads the prospective customer 
to the trust officer’s desk, but only per- 
sonality can induce a second visit. 
Knowledge that administration techni- 
calities will not be seriously blocked by 
death of any one person is comforting to 
the customer, but the incidents of cor- 
porate existence fall off like shells in 
the heat of individual contact. The mass 
of business lends experience to the man 
in charge and tempers by exposing him 
to the exactions of many different dis- 
positions and necessities. 


Importance of Individuality 


Character and capacity outrank the 
more remote elements of form and dur- 
ability. Confidence in the institution 
must be supported by trust in the man. 
The importance of individuality in- 
creases in direct proportion to the small- 
ness of the community. A slight mis- 
take or error in judgment filters far in 
local gossip. Direct attention and action 
must suffice in the village, where special 
experts may be delegated to do par- 
ticular tasks in the city. To manage 4 
farm, operate a drug store, invest funds, 
advise a widow, act as landlord, keep 
innumerable accounts, satisfy courts; 
these and a multitude of other duties 
call for the maximum of capacity, pa- 
tience and courage. 

A trust business can be nurtured 
gradually to its maturity, but it may be 
dissipated in a day. In a small locality 
the leader of the trust department must 
be brought up slowly and painstakingly 
to his task. He must have learned to 
partake of the joys and successes of his 
fellows and to share with genuine un- 
commercialized sympathy their fears 
and sorrows. He must be one of the 
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family whose responsibilities he is called 
to assume. He must be near enough to 
understand and be understood, yet far 
enough to guide and advise. To serve 
properly he must be interested in his 
task as well as able to accomplish it. 
A harsh indifference on the part of the 
administrator may easily break up a 
family or precipitate serious litigation. 
Yet, the guardian must have the fore- 
sight to say “No” to his wayward ward; 
the executor must in turn restrain a 
grasping child or an indulgent mother. 
No work is too difficult, no test of char- 
acter is too severe to fall within the 
qualifications of a successful personality 
of the trust department. 


What the Human Touch Will Do 


An old man presents himself at the 
desk and passes the time of day. You 
have known him since you were a child 
and you recall some success or failure 
on his part that has been imprinted with 
disproportionate clearness upon your 
memory of childhood. You notice the 
deepening lines in his face and a slight 
stoop in his carriage and you are struck 
with the thought that the strong man 
of your memory is a little crumpled 
from the passing years. Ordinarily in 
the rush of your work you would nod 
and forget, but today you have a 
moment of leisure; you shake his hand 
and recall a fragment of his yester- 
days. He passes on and others take 
his place. A year passes and he comes 
back ; illness has temporarily prevented 
him from collecting rents from his three 
or four little properties; he asks you 
to help him out while he seeks relief 
in less variable climate. On his return 
he writes a will naming your bank as 
executor. Mere courtesy and interest 
have welded another customer to your 
department. 

Early in my experience a local man, 
whose accumulations had been quiet and 
gradual but more ample than I then 
suspected, came to induce me to invest 
m some graphite stock. I told him 
bluntly that I could not invest in such 


securities. I feared I had lost a cus- 
tomer for the bank, and expected to 
have him avoid me, but much to my sur- 
prise, he began to buy mortgages I had 
taken, and on his death the bank as 
his executor found a big estate made up 
largely of securities he had purchased 
from our department. 

Sturdy character and proper business 
methods often simplify the solution of 
the most complicated estates. I recall 
an estate in which all conceivable com- 
plexities seemed to harass our depart- 
ment: dangerously encumbered, though 
abundant assets; desire by beneficiaries 
for the glories and publicity of litiga- 
tion; extravagant habits of the heirs, 
and other difficulties, including religious 
issues, converged to jeopardize the 
estate. A maze of law-suits showered. 
Delay would destroy the substantial 
equities, but all contestants made each 
issue an affair of personal honor. Pres- 
ervation of the trust seemed impossible. 
However, we slowly began to build up 
our defense. We converted the form of 
the most hazardous properties, removing 
much of the ravenous overhead. We 
made friends with the more peaceful 
heirs and operated the properties in 
such a manner that, aided by good 
weather and rising price, we poured 
into the estate an income past all ex- 
pectations. Prosperity mellowed the 
fighting spirits, and within a safe time 
we procured an amicable settlement. 
For the attraction of business, therefore, 
the trust department must do some 
broadcast advertising, but must rely al- 
most entirely upon personal contacts 
and services, and upon the results that 
follow with slow certainty the creation 
of confidence in the bank and trust in the 
integrity, capacity and advice of the 
trust officer and those acting with him. 


The Problem of Records and Accounts 


Having attracted more or less trust 
business, the first problem presented to 
the organizer of a trust department is 
that of records and accounts. If there 
is any plan that I would seriously urge 
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upon your attention it is that of ade- 
quate and uniform systems of records 
and accounts on the part of all trust 
companies and trust departments oper- 
ated at least within the particular state 
and preferably generally throughout 
the country. Interest must be collected 
promptly and dividends must be ob- 
tained. Conversion of one class of se- 
curities into another is often ordered 
and must be promptly executed. Dis- 
position of the securities’ in kind or for 
cash is constantly required, necessitating 
formal assignments and transfers which 
sometimes involve considerable formal- 
ities in obtaining waivers of inheritance 
taxes and the like in the various states 
in which the transfers must be made. It 
is necessary from time to time to obtain 
first class securities for the investment 
of the funds on hand in any given 
estate, so that the trust officer must be 
in constant contact with the market for 
such securities. It is expected by every 
beneficiary that all funds, held by the 
department, shall earn a fair amount of 
interest at all times. Idle funds held 
for any considerable period always in- 
voke criticism. 

Any person connected with a substan- 
tial trust business is convinced of the 
absolute need for methods and records 
providing for the constant insuring of 
buildings, grain and the like against loss 
by fire or other casualty as well as for 
the protection of the particular pieces of 
property from penalties or sales for 
taxes and other liens and obligations. 
It is easy for a trust officer having in 
charge innumerable pieces of real estate 
and the operation of the same, to over- 
look the payment of taxes upon any 
particular tract unless his records auto- 
matically protect him against such 
neglect. In recent years inheritance 
taxes and income taxes comprise a large 
portion of the troubles of the manager 
of an estate, fair appraisements must 
be insisted upon, proper claims for 
abatement or refund must be made and 
followed up for the protection of the 
estate, intricate analysis of the opera- 
tion of business under one’s supervision 
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is necessary as a basis for income tax 
returns. In these cases the trust officer 
must often serve as lawyer, expert ac- 
countant and litigant at the same time. 

Estates, like individuals, often become 
land poor, or otherwise embarrased. 
The judicious support of such estates 
must be secured by the trust officer from 
those in charge of the commercial de- 
partment of the bank. This is one great 
advantage of the operation of a trust 
department in connection with the other 
services of a bank, for in such case the 
bank knows, or is easily able to obtain 
full and accurate information as to the 
assets and liabilities of the estate and its 
qualifications for credit. On the other 
hand, this close connection has the dis- 
advantage to the bank in that its desire 
to support the trust department may 
cause it to loan or advance amounts 
which may ultimately inconvenience the 
bank and its other customers. 


The Trust Department and the Lawyer 


The relationship of the trust depart- 
ment to the lawyer is of supreme im- 
portance. Lawyers generally are con- 
vinced that trust companies and depart- 
ments are practicing law and depriving 
them of their livelihood. This, no doubt, 
is true to the extent that it deprives the 
lawyer of the privilege formerly exer- 
cised of really being executor as well 
as attorney for the estate. Yet, if the 
trust department acts constantly with a 
careful regard for the lawyer's real 
function, it will relieve the lawyer of 4 
great deal of the detailed burden of an 
estate and leave to him all the legal 
details and relationships involved. The 
bank should not make a general prac- 
tice of drawing wills, preparing deeds 
and other instruments which by their 
nature are considered by the lawyer to 
be within his particular province. In 
this manner through the careful ob- 
servance of the line between the fields 
of action of the lawyer and of the trust 
department a different feeling may ulti- 
mately develop on the part of the at- 
torney. It is certainly the case at the 
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present time that the lawyer diverts 
from trust companies whatever business 
is within his power to allot. Our prac- 
tice has always been to employ the at- 
torney who brings the particular busi- 
ness tous. At times it is necessary for 
us to check their advice by referring 
particular questions to our own at- 
torneys, but we endeavor to follow the 
line of action worked out by the par- 
ticular lawyer originally connected with 
the matter. The objection of lawyers 
to this custom is that it does not go far 
enough, that is to say, the business is 
not distributed among the lawyers ex- 
cept in cases where the attorney actually 
brings the business to the bank. This 
criticism seems unanswerable but yet 
without remedy, for it is not human na- 
ture to employ strangers whose ability 
and methods are more or less unknown 
or unfamiliar, when the trusted at- 
torney of the department is available 
and ready to receive all business not 
otherwise appropriated. 

The attitude of the courts toward 
trust departments at the present time is 
not as favorable as might be desired. 
There is a tendency on the part of 
judges to feel that all the trust depart- 
ment does is to receive and pay out 
funds and that it derives considerable 
benefit from the possession of the funds 
in the meanwhile. No credit is ordin- 
arily given for the many problems and 
labors involved in the management of 
the estate. The result, of course, is that 
the courts are inclined to cut the fees 
charged by the bank and to avoid volun- 
tary appointments of banks to fiduciary 
capacities. We believe that continued 
experience will reverse the attitude of 
the courts to the very great advantage 
of the trust departments. 


What Five Years of Operation Have 
Shown 


We take no particular pride in our 
past record in the administration of our 


department, and sincerely hope that the 
business, earnings and efficiency will in- 
crease greatly in the future. We present 
the amount of earnings merely that com- 
parative figures may be available. In 
the first year we earned practically 
nothing. At the end of the first four 
years, our total net earnings amounted 
to $15,800. In the fifth year, 1924, our 
net earnings were $10,041. We find 
the value of the assets of estates now on 
hand amounts to nearly $1,000,000. 
There are thirty-nine estates as well as 
a large volume of minor business. Much 
of this business yields but small returns, 
but with the use of only a trust officer 
and one clerk, we are able to render 
services to the customers of the bank 
greatly in excess of that shown by the 
actual earnings of our department. In 
our city there are three trust companies 
and two national banks operating trust 
departments. Each is inclined to charge 
minimum fees in order to build up and 
organize its own business in the com- 
petitive field. 

The trust department of the small 
community, organized, as it is, primarily 
to assist the active commercial life and 
activity of the bank, rendering service 
gratuitously and otherwise to the cus- 
tomers of the bank, maintaining the best 
possible relationship with courts, law- 
yers, co-trustees, beneficiaries and gen- 
eral customers, keeping accurate records 
and accounts, carefully and systemat- 
ically handling securities and properties 
committed to its charge, operating its 
trust business conservatively and at- 
tempting to attract business and build 
up its functions in a capable, honest, 
painstaking way, creating confidence in 
the department and in the bank, 
primarily by the results apparent from 
work well done, seems in the short 
period of its existence to have earned 
for itself a permanent and important 
place in the regular operation of the 
bank and indicates that it will render 
substantial profit to the institution. 


q 





Bank 


Filing 


By L. L. Davis 


Manager Bank Service Department, Library Bureau 


ECIDED progress has _ been 
D made by banks during the past 

few years in solving the prob- 
lem of filing the vast number of papers 
and records that accumulate. Correct 
filing today has been reduced to an 
exact science and no longer are wise 
bankers content to have the newest of- 
fice boy or an untrained girl file im- 
portant records. Progressive financial 
institutions have come to realize the 
value and necessity of a filing system 
which will produce instantly any desired 
paper. 

Such a system is best obtained by the 
organization of a central filing depart- 
ment. This simply means that all 
papers and records are filed in one cen- 
tral place under the responsibility of an 
operator trained for the work. Bankers 
today, appreciating the economy and 
importance of it, are providing in their 
plans for new buildings for the organ- 
ization of a central filing department. 
setting aside an entire floor, or part of 
it, for that purpose. Even the smallest 
banks find it to their advantage to assign 
space for centralized filing, where the 
part time services of a clerk may be 
utilized to file all of the papers for one 
year in a four drawer file. 

Officials are discovering more and 
more that no single department, or lack 
of it, can cause such a great loss of val- 
uable time on the part of clerks and 
themselves too. It is difficult to con- 
ceive of a modern banker losing precious 
minutes each day waiting for his secre- 
tary or the file clerk to locate a much 
needed paper. Many officials never ap- 
preciate the handicaps under which they 
are endeavoring to do their work, due 
to the fact that they have grown up in 
the bank without the real help and serv- 
ice of a properly organized central filing 
department. They have been too busy 
to take up the question of an adequate 
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filing system and are wasting hours of 
time while they wait for someone to 
hunt up letters, papers, documents, re- 
ports and information. Many times the 
paper wanted is on the desk of another 
official or in some departmental file. 


Many Banks Slow to Adopt Newer 
Ideas 


It is a far cry from the former crude, 
inadequate, hopeless methods of filing 
papers to the up-to-date, properly or- 
ganized central filing department, with 
a trained operator as chief file execu- 
tive, responsible for the entire work of 
filing and unfiling. Yet many banks 
have been slow to adopt the newer ideas 
which have proved to be valuable. 


Until recently the largest bank in a cer- 
tain state used for their filing cases, 


wooden boxes with slots cut in the ends. 
They were arranged on shelves, and an 
elderly man poked the papers through 
the slots. It was contended that by this 
method they were securing adequate 
filing at a minimum cost; but they did 
not realize that while the elderly file 
clerk could file all the papers easily, 
frequently as many as fifteen clerks and 
junior officers were busy trying to unfile 
them in their effort to find a particular 
letter or record. 

The filing system in one bank until 
recently consisted of a wire on which 
all papers were strung. When the wire 
was filled it was taken to the basement 
and one end bent around a nail in the 
wall. All papers had been saved since 
the bank was founded, nearly 100 years 
ago. The appearance of that basement 
did not compare unfavorably with an 
Italian peasant’s hut, filled with strings 
of garlic hanging from the rafters. 

Other banks, having filled all avail- 
able filing space, have been known to 
pile bundles of paper on the floor in the 


attic or basement, where vermin soon 
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Others have filled large 


found a home. 


packing cases with bundles of papers, 
making it necessary for clerks often to 
spend weeks searching through the 
bundles for a particular paper that has 
suddenly acquired real importance. 


Time Wasted in Folding Papers 


Too long have banks practiced false 
economy by folding papers and securi- 
ties into document sizes. Few have 
realized the great amount of time 
wasted, first in folding them, then in un- 
folding them each time a reference is 
made. Auditors and examiners appre- 
ciate the advantages of keeping papers 
and securities in vertical files, unfolded. 
Usually the contents of thirty-six docu- 
ment size files can be opened out and 
fled in four legal or correspondence 
size drawers. The convenience of filing, 
auditing and referring to vertically filed 
papers cannot be compared with the 
burden of handling papers folded docu- 
ment size. Many banks and financial 
institutions have spent thousands of dol- 
lars to enlarge their vaults and buildings 
in order that they may provide addi- 
tional space for document files, when by 
the adoption of vertical filing they could 
have doubled the capacity of the old 
vault. 

What are the requisites of a properly 
organized central filing department? 
Proper study should be given to its lo- 
vation. Good lighting and communica- 
tion systems are essential. A particu- 
larly important factor is the personnel, 
for here is the neck of the bottle, 
especially in a large bank where several 
file operators are required. Even cen- 
tralized filing cannot give satisfaction 
unless a competent file executive is in 
complete charge. This fixes respon- 
sibility. The smallest bank needs and 
can have centralized filing, just as can 
the largest, by having all papers filed 
by one person in one file. 

Then to make the department serve 
the purpose for which it was organized, 
and not to defeat that very purpose, the 
proper filing systems for the various 
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records must be installed. Very few 
bankers can qualify as filing experts; 
therefore the services of an expert 
should be secured. 

After the department is operating 
with the right systems, equipment, and 
personnel, the next essential is the co-, 
operation of the officials and employees. 
No filing department can properly serve 
if it does not receive it. 


Delay in Sending Papers to File 


The efficiency of many filing depart- 
ments has been destroyed because some 
official intentionally or unintentionally 
fails to send papers to the file, persist- 
ing in keeping them in his desk. Mean- 
while the same papers may be wanted 
by other officials, and when they cannot 
be located, or a record of them found, 
the filing department is condemned. Had 
the papers ever been in the file, a record 
would have been made, charging them 
to the person removing them from the 
file room. 

Efficient filing systems have been dis- 
carded in some banks because officials 
sometimes insist on peronally trying to 
locate papers in the files. Perhaps the 
guiding arrangement is different from 
some inefficient, antiquated vowel sys- 
tem with which they have been familiar; 
they cannot locate the papers they want, 
and the system is condemned. 

Proper protection from fire, theft, 
and unauthorized reference is a problem 
which requires careful thought. Which 
papers demand vault protection and 
which can be destroyed, or filed in cheap 
transfer cases in the storage room? 
Banks too often give unwarranted pro- 
tection to some papers and no protection 
at all to valuable records. Such a con- 
dition parallels the case of the banker 
who insists on a bound book system for 
recording loans and then permits the 
notes to be kept in a canvas wallet or 
other inadequate housing. Where this 
condition exists the banker has never 
realized that all of the records could 
be destroyed ; yet if the notes were pro- 
tected, a complete new record of open 
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accounts could be made up from the 
notes. 

It is not unusual to see a bank vault 
filled with records that are many years 
old, such as journal sheets, scratchers, 
postal card acknowledgments, advices, 
etc. In the same banks you may fre- 
quently find very valuable records filed 
in pasteboard boxes on wood shelves 
along an open passage next to the boiler 
room. 


Advantages of an Organized Central 
Filing Department 


Much has been said of the pitfalls 
which lie in the path of the unwary 
banker who has been unable to see the 
problem of bank filing from all angles. 
What of the advantages of an organized 
central filing department? Centralized 
filing gives the best service, and actual- 
ly at a lower cost than departmental 
filing. Papers in the central filing de- 
partment, instead of each individual de- 
partment of the bank, are available for 
all officials as the occasion may arise. 
Endless delay, needless expense, and 
great waste of time are eliminated. 

Fixed responsibility in the person of 
a chief file executive makes for greater 
efficiency in the bank. The responsibili- 
ties of all officials are definitely fixed. 
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Why shouldn’t the same principle be 
applied to the filing of the bank’s im- 
portant papers? 

One bank in a large city has just 
twice as many file clerks for each 10,000 
papers filed as another bank in the same 
city. Yet the second bank gets better 
service from its filing department than 
the first bank. The reason? The first 
bank has a system requiring the tran- 
scription of subject information from 
the letter or paper to a card index. The 
system in the second bank codes the 
papers to prevent misfiling, after which 
they are filed quickly and accurately in 
a special alphabetic arrangement. 

Officials of banks which have a mod- 
ern central filing department find it dif- 
ficult to believe that they ever got along 
without it. The president of a very 
large bank has found his new central 
filing department operating so efficiently 
that he now considers it the model de- 
partment of the bank and with great 
pride shows it to visitors. As a result, 
many of them have immediately taken 
steps to organize a similar department 
in their own bank. 

Bank officials can well afford to in- 
vestigate the problem of filing in their 
bank and then plan for the adoption of 
an efficient, well equipped central filing 
department. It will pay big dividends. 








law whatever. 





have never had time, not even five 
minutes, to be tempted to do anything 
against the moral law, the civil law, or any 


If I were to hazard a guess 
as to what young people should do to avoid 
temptation, it would be to get a job and 
work at it so hard that temptation would 
not exist for them.— Thomas A. Edison. 


























He had been startled out of his reverie by the unexpected sound of a voice—nor 
was it an ordinary voice 


Change 


The Strange Experience of G. Hatfield, Publicity Manager 


By Osborn Fort Hevener 


Illustrations by Burris Jenkins, Jr. 


Here lies a frigid man whom men deplore, 
A presence concentrated in a frame, 


A full length portrait of the flesh of yore— 
—Kreymborg. 

- feet slid off the flat-top desk 

with a jerk. Dust arose from 

the thick Persian carpet of the board- 

room. Hatfield, publicity director of 


the Metropolitan National Bank, had 
been startled out of his reverie by the 


HATFIELD stirred. ‘Then his 


unexpected sound of a voice. Nor was 
it an ordinary voice that G. Hatfield 
heard as he sat in his temporary office 
somewhat past the usual home-going 
hour on a certain night not long ago. 
It had the timbre of age; the falter of 
a person uncertain of himself. Yet the 
quality of the sound did not startle him 
as much as the fact that he had heard 
it at all, for the last clerk had bid him 
good night a half hour ago; moreover, 
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it was 6.30 o’clock and past the time he 
might expect an errant solicitor to 
bother him with his call. 

Hatfield tried in vain to convince him- 
self that he had been dozing and chided 
himself for his foolishness. He walked 
the length of the spacious director’s 
room, stepped for a moment into the 
outer office, glanced carefully around, 
and, having statisfied his perturbed self 
that he was alone, returned to his swivel 
chair. Where could the voice have come 
from? He had had an exceedingly 
busy day and possibly his nerves had 
given away for a moment. Late to bed 
the night before, preparation that day 
of extensive newspaper publicity about 
the new building and a formal meeting 
of the advertising committee of the 
bank had fatigued him, causing an over- 
powering drowsiness. Yet of the sound 
of a voice he was certain. 


* * * * 


Hatfield fell to musing as to the color 
of his thoughts when he had first heard 


the sounds. His painstaking survey of 
the conservative furnishings of the his- 
toric board room yielded nothing above, 
or moving, that might have caused the 
slightest disturbance. Only the heavy 
plush draperies which snugly fitted the 
high dormer windows fluttered ever so 
slightly as occasional wisps of air 
caught them, lazily. Then his eyes 
flitted upon the row of oil paintings 
which hung just above the moulding 
rack that a century ago had served as 
a fixture to support the cumbersome 
kerosene lamps. Such was the illumina- 

for meetings of the 
National Bank at that 


tion provided 
Metropolitan 
hoary date. 
There was a canvas for every de- 
ceased president, accounting for six 
frames. Nathan Holder, the first presi- 
dent of the bank, gazed benignly down 
at the young advertising man, as if to 
importune the three graces in his behalf. 
In the opposite corner, Zachariah 
Robotham, his head held high over the 
then fashionable stock collar, and with 
chest front hidden by the flowing white 
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tie stylish in the days of the witch and 
whipping block, centered his limpid blue 
eyes upon the nervous figure crouching 
over the advertising desk. For Hatfield 
now had cause to be unstrung. He had 
heard the uncanny voice again. It was 
coming from the lips of Jay Bradford, 
second president of the venerable insti- 
tution, and the Napoleonic hauteur of 
the countenance which hung suspended 
in the frame exactly in front of G. 
Hatfield’s desk, seemed to flash fire with 
every word. 
* * * * 


Searcely could the publicity director 
believe his ears as the financial captain 
of 1825 spat invective upon his fright- 
ened senses. 

“T am the spokesman of the olden- 
time banker, young man, and you, who 
must listen to me carefully, are to hear 
me mercilessly describe the innumerable 
sins of the new generation of financial 
men; men whom I do not understand, 
nor moreover, whom I do not care to 
understand, with their undignified 
methods of approaching the client and 
their prattle about the banking service 
which, in my time, God bless it, was 
within the province of every moderate, 
reputable man who had need of such 
service and came after it. Then we 
waited in a circumspect fashion for our 
merchants to find us; if they came it was 
because they really wanted us—if they 
stayed away from the banking house, 
our cashiers felt that it was because it 
was to be so. Never a suggestion was 
there of business under duress, of em- 
barassing solicitation to give us more 
trade, of the cudgel which publicists of 
your age hold over the head of every 
man, woman and child likely ever to 
have a goodly sum. I speak out of an 
age that recognized the high calling of 
the counting house, realized the impor- 
tance of the profession, that never 
stooped to pick up the silver piece of 
the fallen victim of clever advertising— 
out of an age that looks with scorn upon 
methods of promotion which, every- 
where, I seem now to find. Even my old 
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Napoleon used Nineteenth Century methods and got Nineteenth Century results. You old 
bankers are Napoleons—but this is the Twentieth Century 


bank, alas, has succumbed to the siren 
of aggressiveness. Look, my fellows 
also mourn!” 

Spattering drops lightly striking the 
hardwood floor caused the excited Hat- 
field to divert his riveted stare for a 
brief moment. Incredulously he watched 
large salty tears slowly drip from the 
soft hued eyes of the other faces paint- 
ed on the canvases. The first president, 
Nathan Holder, and all of Bradford’s 


four successors were silently crying. 


Never before had G. Hatfield felt the 
weight of oppressive woe as at this 
minute. He berated the turn of fate that 
had kept him here in the board room 
until this late hour. And if he hadn’t 
been put out of his own office, due to the 
advent of the new building, he wouldn’t 
have been within the purview of these 
talking oil paintings. There! Jay Brad- 
ford, age-old banker, was again adjur- 
ing him for his digression. 

“My tears are for the bank which 
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once .I headed and for the brother in- 
stitutions that have fallen into such vul- 
gar ways. What has brought this 
change about? Tell me, my dear young 
man, what office you hold in this institu- 
tion; is it the books which concern you, 
is it the keeping of the safe and valu- 
ables or do you assist the cashier in his 
tedious daily toil?” 

G. Hatfield found words, but they 
sounded strangely in his own ears as if 
the passage over his dry throat pre- 
vented their outlet. “I am the advertis- 
ing director of this institution.” 

For a moment there was stillness and 
then the voice of Jay Bradford. “Have 
I been transplanted onto the wall of 
some public institution, that you sit 
there before men and tell of such a ca- 
pacity? What means an advertising 
director in a bank?” 


Se 8 @ @® 


Just then a whisp of draughty air 
caused several papers of a magazine 
lying upon the director’s table to turn. 
Significantly there blazed before them 
a center spread two page ad of the 
Metropolitan National Bank. The old 
banker’s gaze was instantly drawn to it. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Jay Bradford tear- 
fully. “I see Exhibit A of testimony 
to prove that what was formerly good 
for circuses alone is now basely em- 
ployed by once dignified organizations. 
Alas that my bank should have become 
a puppet of the public!” 

Now G. Hatfield had risen. While 
Jay Bradford lapsed into a reflective 
silence, the advertising director strode 
the length of the long room several 
times. Six pairs of critical eyes kept 
pace with the march of G. Hatfield. 
They seemed to sense that Hatfield 
would speak. 

“Gentlemen,” said G. Hatfield, “I 
know how truly out of place I would 
have been 100 years ago—yea, but 
twenty-five years ago. If I had offered 
my services then in the capacity in 
which I now serve, I would have been 
jailed. Advertising was a vehicle for a 
meretricious merchant, the town crier 


who knew the value of attention but had 
not yet learned the need of integrity to 
back the publicity which he gained. To 
go back even further—shortly after 
New York was sold for $24 to a hard- 
headed syndicate by bead loving In- 
dians ; when the lower part of New York 
consisted of wood-crowned hills and 
grassy valleys; when ‘Stadt Huys’ was 
the City Hall and Broadway was known 
as Sheera street—there, you have a pic- 
ture of a period when a banker’s life 
was all ease and no worry.—There were 
no banks! And, in 1784, when the first 
bank was organized under Alexander 
Hamilton’s leadership, the troubles of 
the financier were still personal hard- 
ships only. Business came easily. The 
single bank may not have been efficient, 
a quality which we take for granted as 
existing in the successful institutions 
of today, but the monopoly was com- 
plete. And so the proprietors were se- 
rene and undisturbed until there came 
the day when another bank was formed.” 
G. Hatfield said this last with a certain 
significant emphasis, and paused for a 
moment to note the effect on the talking 
oils suspended from the board room 
moulding. 

“And what happened?” he continued. 
“The depositors, the loan seekers, the 
all important gold hoarders, the interest 
on whose money meant financial support 
to the banker, no longer came ‘en masse 
to Institution No. 1. Bank Number 1 was 
facing and realizing competition for the 
first time. The sinecure was a thing of 
the past. Bear in mind this little 
tableau; the single bank, the lack of 
competition, the blissful monopoly. 
Know you, sirs, that competition is the 
mother of advertising, and that the seed 
had been planted before even your re- 
spective times, although it has just 
begun to flower.” 
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G. Hatfield paused for a moment to 
note any impressions that might have 
been made upon his strange audience. 
Old Zachariah Robotham cleared his 
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throat and, as he did so, Hatfield imag- 
ined a crackling of paint. 

“You say, young man, that competi- 
tion is the mother of advertising. Pray 
tell me, what competition there can be 
in this small community, Manhattan. 
How many banks are there?” 

“Four hundred and seventy-five,” re- 
plied G. Hatfield. He was hardly pre- 
pared for the startled expression which 
leapt into his listeners’ colorful eyes. 
“The deposits are $10,000,000,000. 

“You see, sirs, that amid the resultant 
confusion that follows the organization 
of so many financial institutions, there 
emerged a new semi-public institution. 
No bank in this time can stand by itself 
and term its organization se]f-sufficient. 
Its life depends upon the public. Banks 
today are practically public institutions. 
Officials must be trained in the intrica- 
cies of finance, be taught the meaning 
and vital importance of a trust, and 
realize the value to the public of the 
bankers’ counsel. Then there are the 
lecherous promoters who parade their 
spurious stocks before the people. It is 
an act of guidance that banks have 
opened their doors to protect the moneys 
of the people.” 

G. Hatfield stood rooted in one spot 
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as the six frames trembled upon the 
wall. He felt his blows had been telling 
ones, and his glances toward the painted 
bankers confirmed his thoughts. 

But he was not through. He must 
bring his argument to a crescendo. His 
fist came down upon the table. 

“Napoleon waged his 19th century 
brand of warfare with great success. 
He used 19th century methods upon 
19th century people, and got results. 
This is the 20th century and if even 
Napoleon, with all his tactical genius, 
should try his hand today, he would 
have to make his tactics conform to 
vastly changed conditions. You old time 
bankers with your century-old viewpoint 
are in the same position that Napoleon 
would be in if he tried to pit his Im- 
perial Guards of 1812 against the ma- 
chine gun, tank and airplane of today.” 
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“Hi, there, get out of this room!” A 
janitor can be very nasty to people who 
fall asleep in chairs and impede his 
cleansing progress, thought G. Hatfield. 

Then the room received its nightly 
sweeping and the owl-like faces of Jay 
Bradford, Zachariah Robotham and the 
four original bankers their dusting. 


ay 


Sam Jones Tries to Borrow $500—Is Turned Down 


7 following dialogue was written for 
the Committee of Public Education of 
the American Institute of Banking by 
George L. Kingdon, assistant cashier, First 
National Bank, Los Angeles, and P. R. 
Williams, cashier, Commercial National 
Bank, Los Angeles. The situation involves 
the attempt of one Sam Jones to borrow 
$500 from a bank without success, and is 
intended to give information relative to the 
extension of credit by banks. 


Good morning, Mr. Brown. 

Good morning, Sam. How’s the grocery 
business? 

_ Business is good but collections are a 
litt! slow. In fact, Mr. Brown, that’s why 


I came this morning. Lending any money to- 
day? 

Yes, we’re making loans. But you say 
collections are slow. I thought you were 
running a cash business. 

Well, I try to run a cash business but I 
found I had to give some credit. 

How much do you want, Sam? 

I’d like $1000, but I guess I can get along 
with $500, which I must have to make a pay- 
ment on some real estate I bought. 

What collateral have you? 

I have no collateral, Mr. Brown, but the 
teller thought that if I showed you a finan- 
cial statement I would not need collateral, 
and here’s the statement. I’ve had an ac- 
count in your bank for several years and I 
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have put in thousands of dollars as you can 
see by this pass book. Besides, I have net 
worth of over $8000. I surely am good for 
$500. 

Now, wait a minute, Sam—let’s see what 
our records show. By the way, Sam, you’ve 
been in business about two years, haven't 
you? 

Yes, two years last October. You may 
remember that my uncle left me $10,000 and 
I bought this grocery business with it. 

Yes, I remember that very well, Sam. 
What you say about depositing thousands 
of dollars is true, but our records show that 
your average daily balance has been less 
than $100, and your own figures on your 
statement show a balance of only $25 in 
your account today. You probably don’t 
realize that the collection of thousands of 
dollars worth of checks drawn on other 
banks and deposited by you has actually 
cost us considerable money. In fact, Sam, 
you have drawn checks against these de- 
posits before we have had time to collect 
them. 

Do you mean to say, Mr. Brown, that my 
account has not been profitable to you? 

Well, Sam, we'll let you be the judge of 
that. The large number of items which you 


deposit each day entails a great deal of 


clerical work. The expense of printing and 
supplying you with check-books and de- 
posit tickets and the cost of accounting be- 
cause of the many checks you issue is also 
considerable. 

You understand, Sam, that the bank’s 
chief source of income is derived from the 
interest received on loans. Now suppose 
that your account with us had averaged ex- 
actly $100 daily for the past year and we 
had loaned all of it at six per cert. without 
withholding the necessary reserve, the in- 
come for a year would be six dollars. Now, 
the actual cost to us of carrying your ac- 
count has far exceeded that amount. 

Well, supposing you're right about my 
account ; since you’re in the business of mak- 
ing loans and I have a good statement, 1 
presume I shall have no trouble in getting 
this loan. 

Well, Sam, let’s examine this statement. 
According to your own figures, your net 
worth is now roughly $8000 while at the 
time you bought this business two years ago, 
you were worth $10,000, which indicates that 
either the business is not profitable or you 
are taking more out of the business than it 
justifies. Apparently, instead of progress- 
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ing you are losing ground. It would seem 
that possibly you are taking capital out of 
your business for speculative purposes as 
your statement shows that you own stock 
in the Bunkem Promotion Syndicate, the 
present value of which you believe to be 
$1300, and which is $2000 less than it ac- 
tually cost you; that you also own stock in 
the Hokum Mining Company which you list 
at $1200, but which actually cost you $4000. 
This means that you have actually lost 
$4800 in highly speculative stocks. As a 
matter of fact, Sam, I know something 
about those two concerns and I don’t con- 
sider the stock worth anything. 

We must therefore ignore this item in 
your statement, which reduces your net 
worth to about $5700. 

Your statement also shows an equity of 
$2000 in vacant real estate which you have 
purchased on contract and which you may 
lose if you should be unable to meet the re- 
maining payments. 

You have also endorsed a $2500 note as an 
accommodation for a friend, which you may 
have to pay if he does not. 

Your current liabilities or debts that are 
coming due soon, are greater than the ac- 
counts due to be paid you in the future. 

You have no insurance on your stock of 
groceries or on your household furniture 
and a fire might clean you out. You carry 
no life insurance which might be used in the 
event of your death, in paying what you owe. 

All in all, you are in pretty bad shape 
financially and worse still, you do not seem 
to realize it. 

Have you ever heard of the three C’s of 
Credit, Sam? 

No, sir. What are they? 

They are CHARACTER, CAPITAL, and 
CAPACITY, Sam. You have the first, which 
is very important. You have a good charac- 
ter—one which would entitle you to credit 
if the other two C’s were satisfactory; but 
your capital has been taken out of the busi- 
ness and used for speculation, which throws 
some doubt on your capacity for running a 
grocery business successfully. 

I have never had it explained to me in 
this way before, Mr. Brown. I’ll try to get 
this money from a private source and also 
build up my statement as you suggest, 30 
that the next time I need money I can put 
it wp to you as a banking proposition. 

I hope you may, Sam. Let me know how 
you get along. Goodbye. 

Goodbye, Mr. Brown. 





‘‘Money Talks”’ 
By Richard W. Saunders 


OW many a promotion bubble 
has been pricked by the magic 
words “Money Talks!” How 

many a shoe-string capitalist has real- 
ized that the end of the game was in 
sight when he listened to their utterance. 
After all the dreams have been ex- 
plained, after all the hopes have been 
aroused, after everything else seeming- 
ly has been discussed, suddenly in quiet 
tones, money asks “How about me?” 
and proves always to be the final test. 

While we use the words chiefly to 
mean that the time has come to put an 
end to preliminary discussion and to 
“get down to hard pan,” there was a 
time in the ancient world when they 
might have had a different signification. 
Among the Romans, coins were em- 
ployed as a means of promulgating re- 
ligious doctrine and official information. 
A new figure on the coin started the 
people talking—a new face acquainted 
them with a new emperor. 

Says Del Mar, “In the absence of 
felted paper and printing ink it was the 
only means the ancients had of printing 
and disseminating the most important 
intelligence and opinions. Addison cor- 
rectly regarded the Roman coinage as 
“a sort of ‘State gazette’ in which all the 
great events of the empire were periodi- 
cally published.” The striking of mem- 
orial coins in our day is without doubt 
a survival of this custom. 

There is yet a further method in 
which money might talk, but a purely 


imaginary one. Many of us have won- 
dered what a coin would say if it had 
the power of speech. What astonishing 
stories many of them might be able to 
relate of the various hands through 
which they passed. 

At least two books of literary value 
have been written on the theme. 
“Chrysal, or The Adventures of a 
Guinea” was published in 1760. Chry- 
sal (pronounced Kris’al) is an elemen- 
tary spirit whose abode is in a piece of 
gold converted into a guinea. This 
work has been recently republished by 
Dutton in the Library of Early Novel- 
ists. The age was a very free one and 
the book is a good mirror of the time in 
which it was written. 

“One of the Thirty” by the eminent 
Hargrave Jennings is in a totally differ- 
ent vein, telling the story of the subse- 
quent adventures of one of the thirty 
pieces of silver received by Judas for 
betraying his Master. As might be ex- 
pected, it carries tragedy in its wake. 
It has been an outstanding belief that 
ill-gotten gains do the owner no good. 
And certainly the lives of men who 
make their living through fraud or mis- 
representation are not happy enough to 
justify taking them as an example. Yet 
in this tale are given incidents where the 
weak and helpless are protected against 
the violator. Money can be a bulwark 
against oppression as well as a terrible 
instrument for wrong and usury. 
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The Bank of Bay Biscayne, Miami, Florida 


IGNIFICANT of the commercial and financial 
progress of Miami and vicinity is the com- 
letion and occupancy during the past month 

of the first unit of the above building, with all 
offices rented. Contracts have been awarded for 


the second unit which will be ready for occupancy 
in the fall. 


cArchitectural and Engineering Services 


By 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 
1923 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago 





Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Holder in Due Course of Altered 
Check May Enforce Payment 
According to Original Tenor 


Wade Bros. v. Bybee, Supreme Court of 
Idaho, 229 Pac. Rep. 662. 


payable to cash, and delivered it to 

Kelly Hargrove, who gave to the de- 
fendant the sum of $60. Later, the defend- 
ant returned the money to Hargrove, and 
the latter pretended to destroy the check. 
The defendant, suspecting that Hargrove 
had not really destroyed the check, notified 
the drawee bank not to pay it. Consequent- 
ly when the check was presented payment 
was refused and the words “payment 


Tow defendant drew a check for $60, 


stopped” were written across the face of the 
check. Subsequently Hargrove negotiated 
the check to the plaintiff, who paid value for 
it. Before the plaintiff recetved the check, 
the words “payment stopped” had been in 


some way entirely removed from the check, 
so that the plaintiff noticed no indication of 
alteration or erasure. He had no notice 
that the check had been dishonored or of any 
infirmity in the instrument, or of any defect 
in Hargrove’s title. Both the bank and the 
defendant refused to pay the check, so the 
plaintiff brought this action to recover the 
amount thereof. 

It was held that the plaintiff, being a 
holder in due course, was entitled to enforce 
payment of the check, according to its orig- 
inal tenor under the provision of the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Law that, where an in- 
strument has been materially altered and is 
in the hands of a holder in due course, not 
a party to the alteration, he may enforce 
payment thereof according to its original 
tenor. A judgment in favor of the plaintiff 
was affirmed. 

Action by Wade Brothers against Charles 
E. Bybee. From judgment for plaintiff, de- 
fendant appeals. Affirmed. 

0. A. Johannesen, of Idaho Falls, for ap- 
pellant. 

James S. Byers, of Idaho Falls, for re- 
spondent. 

OPINION 


WM. E. LEE, J.—On November 6, 1921, 
appellant drew his check on the American 


National Bank of Idaho Falls, payable to 
cash, in the sum of $60, and delivered the 
same to Kelly Hargrove. By mistake the 
check was dated “10—5, 1921.” On the next 
day Hargrove presented the check to the 
bank on which it was drawn. Payment was 
refused and there was written on the face 
of the check the words “payment stopped,” 
appellant having notified the bank not to 
pay the check. The bank returned the check 
to Hargrove, who, on the same day, went to 
the store of respondent and purchased an 
overcoat. He gave the check in payment 
and received the difference between the face 
of the check and price of the coat in cash. 
Prior to negotiating the check to respondent, 
the words “payment stopped” had been, in 
some manner, entirely removed from the 
check, so that when respondent received the 
check he noticed no indication of alteration 
or erasure. On the following day respondent 
presented the check to the bank on which it 
was drawn and payment was refused. Ap- 
pellant thereafter refused to pay the check, 
and this action was instituted to recover the 
amount of the check. 

As a defense to the action appellant al- 
leged that he had delivered the check to 
Hargrove and received from him the sum of 
$60; but that a difficulty arose between them 
with respect to the check, and that he gave 
back to Hargrove the sum of $60, and Har- 
grove, instead of returning the check to him, 
pretended to tear it up, but that he tore up 
another check of the same bank; that later 
in the day somebody told him that Hargrove 
had not destroyed the check; that he looked 
up Hargrove, who assured him that he had 
destroyed it; that, being suspicious of Har- 
grove, he notified the bank not to pay the 
check if presented. The case was tried to 
the court and a jury, and a verdict was re- 
turned in favor of respondent. The appeal 
is from the judgment. 

At the time the instrument was taken by 
respondent, it was complete and regular on 
its face; respondent had no notice that the 
instrument had been dishonored; it was 
taken in good faith and for full value; and 
respondent had no notice of any infirmity in 
the instrument or of any defect in Har- 
grove’s title. The words “payment stopped” 
had been so completely removed as to leave 
no marks upon the instrument indicating 
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that an erasure had been made. Respondent 
was a holder in due course. C. S. § 5919. 
It is not necessary to a decision of this 
question to determine whether the erasure 
constituted a material alteration of the in- 
strument. The Negotiable Instruments Law 
provides that when an instrument has been 
materially altered and is in the hands of a 
holder in due course, not a party to the 
alteration, he may enforce payment thereof 
according to its original tenor. C. S. § 5991. 
No suggestion is made that respondent, in 
any manner, was a party to the alteration. 
Being a holder in due course, therefore, re- 
spondent was entitled to enforce payment 
of the check according to its original tenor. 

There was nothing unusual in the trans- 
action by which respondent acquired the in- 
strument. Both the maker and the payee 
lived in Idaho Falls, and the employee, who 
took the check, knew both Hargrove and ap- 
pellant. However innocent appellant may 
be, it was his fault that the check remained 
in the possession of Hargrove both before 
and after the erasure. It was his negligence 
in not requiring the return of his check, 
after he had returned the consideration for 
which it was issued, that resulted in the 
negotiation of the check to respondent. As 
between appellant and respondent, under the 
facts, the loss should fall upon appellant for 
it was he who caused the loss. 

We have carefully considered all the as- 
signments of error set forth by appellant, 
and find no error prejudicial to him. 

The judgment is affirmed. Costs to re- 
spondent. 
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Liability of Person Introducing 
Depositor to Bank 


Faulkner v. Bank of Italy, California Dis- 
trict Court of Appeal, 281 Pac. Rep. 380. 


A person who, in good faith, introduces a 
prospective customer to a bank will not be 
held responsible to the bank for a fraud 
committed upon it by the new customer. In 
this case, the fraud consisted in depositing 
a check against insufficient funds and im- 
mediately drawing against it. The court 
pointed out that the person who introduced 
the depositor did not indorse the check which 
he deposited. By securing such an indorse- 
ment, the bank could have protected itself. 

The plaintiffs, Faulkner and his wife, had 
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a joint savings account in the defendant 
bank. E. C. Reilly, a fellow employee of 
Faulkner’s, whom Faulkner had known but 
a short time, told Faulkner that he had a 
check for $872.90 which he wished to have 
cashed. Faulkner took Reilly to the defend- 
ant bank and introduced him to the cashier, 
Reilly stated that he was leaving on a va- 
cation, needed cash and might wish Faulkner 
to make deposits for him while he was away. 
So an account was opened in the joint names 
of Faulkner and Reilly. Reilly indorsed and 
deposited his check in the new account and 
drew a check against it for $650. The bank 
cashed the check and Reilly disappeared 
with the proceeds. The check which Reilly 
deposited was returned to the defendant be- 
cause of insufficient funds and the defend- 
ant thereupon charged the amount against 
the account standing in the joint names of 
the plaintiffs. The plaintiffs brought suit 
against the bank and it was held that they 
were entitled to recover. 

The court decided that one who, acting 
entirely in good faith, introduces a customer 
to a bank, is not responsible to the bank for 
the losses which it sustains through the 
fraud of the person introduced. 

Action by W. J. Faulkner and wife 
against the Bank of Italy. Judgment for 
plaintiffs, and defendant appeals. Affirmed. 

; OPINION 

PLUMMER, J.—Action by plaintiffs for 
money had and received by the defendant 
in its savings department and credited to 
the account of the plaintiffs in the sum of 
$624.25. The plaintiffs had judgment, and 
from this judgment and also from 
the order of the court denying defendant's 
motion to vacate and set aside the same, the 
defendant appeals. 

Before signing and filing findings in the 
above-entitled cause the learned trial court 
summarized the questions involved in a very 
clear and succinct statement, from which we 
quote the following: 


Plaintiffs are husband and wife. Novem- 
ber 9, 1920, they opened a joint savings 
account with defendant bank. From time to 
time they deposited their earnings in this 
account until it aggregated the total sum 
of $624.25, including interest due. Faulkner 
for some time was an employee at the 
Sonoma State Home. In May, 1922, one 
E. C. Reilly also became an employee of 
that institution. Faulkner barely knew 
Reilly. About May 22, 1922, Reilly ap- 
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proached Faulkner, saying he had a check 
he wished to cash at Santa Rosa, and asked 
Faulkner to take him to Santa Rosa and 
introduce him to the bank. Faulkner ar- 
ranged to bring him to Santa Rosa and pre- 
sented him to the Bank of Italy, where 
Faulkner was well known as a customer. 
On the way driving from Eldridge, Reilly 
told Faulkner that his check was for 800-odd 
dollars, signed by Wm. B. Boiatano; that 
he, Reilly, was not acquainted at any bank 
in this vicinity; that he intended to open 
up an account in the bank; that he was 
going away on a vacation trip; that he 
might be going about from place to place; 
that he might have other checks to deposit 
to his account in the joint names of Reilly 
and Faulkner, so that Faulkner could ac- 
commodate him by depositing any future 
checks which might be sent him. 

Faulkner appeared to be entirely inno- 
cent of any fraud upon the bank. There 
is no evidence that he ever knew Reilly, or 
his reputation, except as he had known him 
to be an employee at Eldridge. They went 
together to the bank. They were waited on 
by the cashier, Mr. Reeves. Faulkner merely 
introduced his associate to the bank in the 
customary way as Mr. Reilly. Reilly did 
most of the talking. Then Reilly indorsed 
his check for $872.90 and presented it to the 
bank, requesting them to open an account 
for that amount in the joint names of 
Faulkner and Reilly. This the bank did, 
presenting the passbook to Reilly. The 
identification card was signed by both Reilly 
and Faulkner. Then Reilly filled out a check 
for $650 and presented it to the bank. The 
check was not taken in the formal way “for 
collection only,” but was cashed and charged 
against the joint account. Faulkner did not 
indorse the check with which the account 
was opened, nor did he have anything to do 
with drawing or cashing the $650 check. 
He obtained no cash whatever from this 
joint account, or from the $650 check cashed. 
The $872.90 check, with which the account 
was opened, was forwarded to the Anglo 
California Trust Company at San Francisco, 
upon which it was drawn, for collection, and 
payment was refused for lack of funds. The 
check was undoubtedly fictitious. Reilly 
pocketed his $650 and disappeared. 


The defendant bank thereupon applied the 
$624.25 standing on its books to the credit 
of the plaintiffs to payment of the overdraft 
on the open account of E. C. Reilly and 
W. J. Faulkner, and plaintiffs prosecuted 
‘this action to recover that amount of money 
from the bank as having been wrongfully 
and uvlawfully applied to recoup the bank 
for its losses incurred in cashing Reilly’s 


check for $650. The card referred to by 
the learned trial court in its opinion above 
quoted is in words and figures as follows: 


Faulkner, W. J. or Reilly, E. C. Date 
May 31, 1922. 1-48. All deposits now or 
hereafter to be made by us or either of us, 
with the Bank of Italy to the credit of the 
above account, are and shall be deposited 
by us and received by said bank upon the 
agreement that the same be paid to either, 
or the survivor of us, and that such deposits 
and any additions thereto made by either 
of us, after the making thereof shall become 
our property as joint tenants, and that the 
same, together with all dividends thereon, 
shall be held for the exclusive use of us, and 
may be paid to either of us during the life- 
time of both or to the survivor after the 
death of one of us, and such payment, and 
the receipt or acquaintance of the one of us 
to whom such payment is made shall be a 
valid and sufficient release and discharge of 
said bank. 


W. J. Faulkner. 
Signature. 

E. C. Reilly. 
Signature. 

References, same. 


The theory upon which the bank acted in 
transferring the savings deposit of the 
Faulkners to the Reilly account appears to 
have been on the assumption that the rela- 
tionship of debtor and creditor existed be- 
tween W. J. Faulkner and the bank; that 
Faulkner was responsible for Reilly’s actions 
and, in some manner, was guilty of fraud 
and misrepresentation in introducing Reilly 
to the bank and accepting the position of a 
joint tenant in and to the Reilly-Faulkner 
account. 

It will be noted that the agreement signed 
by Faulkner and Reilly, and left with the 
bank, authorized either one of the parties 
named to withdraw from the bank the entire 
sum represented by the account as com- 
pletely and fully as though the other party 
had no interest therein. Nor is there any- 
thing in the agreement which authorized 
either one of the parties to draw any sum 
of money other than as the same was or 
should be deposited to the credit of said 
account. There is nothing in the agreement 
which authorizes either party to overdraw 
the account represented by the deposit or 
which authorized the bank to permit either 
party to overdraw the account and charge 
such overdraft to the other party. There 
is nothing in the agreement by which either 
party guaranteed to pay any overdraft to 
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the bank or to repay the bank any sum of 
money whatsoever on account of moneys 
withdrawn therefrom not represented by 
deposits previously made. Thus the prin- 
ciple of law applicable to joint tenancy, as 
stated in 33 C. J. 913 would seem to apply: 


As a general rue, an act or contract by 
one joint tenant respecting the joint prop- 
erty without the authority or consent of his 
co-tenants cannot bind or prejudicially affect 
the latter. 


The appellant in this case relies for re- 
versal upon two sentences appearing in the 
case of Popp v. Exchange Bank, 189 Cal. 
296, at page 300, 208 P. 113, 115, where the 
court appears to have been considering an 
overdraft in connection with an account 
opened in the names of Lenora S. Popp and 
J. Popp, her husband: 


The account was in the names of the 
plaintiff, Lenora S. Popp and J. Popp, and 
was opened with money belonging to plain- 
tiff, by the deposit of checks payable to her. 
She thinis she never drew any checks 
against the account, and, in any event, not 
more than one or two; nevertheless, the 
over‘iraft was in law as much her in- 
debtedness +s that of her husband. 


The overdraft was occasioned by checks 
drawn by the husband. No authorities are 
cited in support of this statement, and no 
reasons are given or circumstances pertain- 
ing to the deposit upon which the conclusion 
is based. Whether there was any course 
of dealing from which the bank was author- 
ized to allow overdrafts on the part of the 
husband, or whether there were any direc- 
tions which amounted to an authorization 
on the part of the wife to the husband to 
create an overdraft, or whether the above 
language is intended as an abstract state- 
ment of the law irrespective of its applica- 
tion to the particular case, we cannot ascer- 
tain from the language of the opinion. We 
do not think it controlling in the instant 
case, however, from the fact that the writing 
signed and delivered by Faulkner to the 
bank limited the authority of the bank in 
making payments to the amount of the de- 
posit, and such sums as might be added 
thereto, and also, in effect, provided that the 
bank might deal with Reilly as though he, 
Faulkner, had no interest therein. The 
writing is at once an authorization and a 
limitation. 

The right of a bank to charge the amount 
of a dishonored check back against the ac- 


count of a customer is fully settled in this 
state. Plumas County Bank v. Smith & Co, 
165 Cal. 133, 181 P. 360, 47 L. R. A. (N.S.) 
552. It is also clearly established that where 
a bank accepts a check without protecting 
itself by taking the check merely for col- 
lection, the title to the check passes abso- 
lutely to the bank. Plumas County Bank y., 
Smith & Co., supra; Newmark G. Co. vy, 
Merchants’ Nat. Bk., 166 Cal. 208, 135 P. 
958; Gonyer v. Williams, 168 Cal. 454, 148 
P. 736, and 4 Cal. Jur. 194. It seems to be 
well settled law that an overdraft is in legal 
effect a loan of that much money by the 
bank to the drawer of the check. Hennessey 
Bros. & Co. v. Memphis Nat. Bk., 129 F. 
557, 64 C. C. A. 125; 7 C. J. 541 and 682; 
4 Cal. Jur. 279; Prowinsky v. Sec. Nat. Bk, 
49 App. D. C. 368, 265 F. 1008, 12 A. L. R. 
358, and annotations thereto. It also seems 
to be uniformly held that the liability of an 
individual presenting a check to a bank 
for cashing depends upon the relationship 
of indorser and indorsee. Burton v. U. S., 
196 U. S. 283, 25 S. Ct. 248, 49 L. Ed. 482; 
Aebi v. “ank of Evansville, 124 Wis. 73, 
102 N. W. 329, 68 L. R. A. 964, 109 Am. St. 
Rep. 925; Ayres v. Farmers’ & Merchants’ 


Bk., 79 Mo. 421, 49 Am. Rep. 285; and 
Noble v. Doughten, 72 Kan. 336, 83 P. 1048, 
8 L. R. A. (N. S.) 1167. The liability so 
created is thus referred to in Morse on 
Banks and Banking (5th Ed.) § 357: 


It is not an uncommon thing for a de- 
positor to undertake to overdraw his 
balance, and if he be a depositor in good 
standing and repute and a good customer 
of the bank his overdraft may be very 
probably overlooked by it. Of course, such 
payment is made by the bank wholly upon 
its own risk and in sole reliance upon the 
ability of the drawer to make remuneration. 
In fact it is nothing else but a loan, and a 
loan of a very dangerous and irregular 
description, wherein the bank has no security 
whatsoever beyond the right of action 
against the drawer. 


The liability of the Faulkners cannot be 
predicated upon the theory of the relation- 
ship of principal and agent existing. Where 
a principal authorizes an agent to collect 
money and draw and indorse checks, the law 
is that such authorization does not empower 
the agent to ereate an overdraft. Union Bk. 


v. Mott, 39 Barb. 180. Nor do we think’ 


there is anything in the case upon which the 
principle of estoppel may be invoked. The 
court has held that Faulkner was entirely 
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innocent and had no knowledge of any fraud 
or intended fraud by Reilly; that he made 
no representations in regard to the check, 
and, in fact, it appears that Faulkner had 
no knowledge whatever of the check save 
and except that Reilly told him of its 
existence, and of his desire to deposit the 
same and to make the arrangement which 
appears in the opinion which we have quoted 
from the learned trial court. At the time 
of the presentation of the check to the 
cashier of the defendant bank Faulkner ap- 
pears to have taken no part other than to 
introduce Mr. Reilly. It appears that the 
man that Faulkner introduced was in fact 
the man Reilly. He had theretofore worked 
on the state farm at Eldridge and that 
Faulkner was not representing to the bank 
any person other than Mr. Reilly himself. 
We have been cited to no authorities which 
hold that the mere introduction of a pros- 
pective depositor to the officials of a bank 
renders the one performing that function 
liable on account of any checks presented to 
the bank by the person so introduced or 
liable for any overdrafts or illegal with- 
drawal of the funds of the bank made by 
such person. Faulkner did not indorse the 
check. It does not appear that he ever saw 
the check, and there is nothing in the testi- 
mony showing any representations whatever 
by him in relation thereto. 

In Wood v. Blaney, 107 Cal. 291, 40 P. 
428, the Supreme Court approved five 
propositions essential to an estoppel: (1) 
There must have been a false representation 
or a concealment of material facts; (2) the 
representation must have been made with 
knowledge, actual or constructive of the 
facts; (3) the party to whom it was made 
must have been ignorant, actually and per- 
missibly, of the truth of the matter; (4) it 
must have been made with the intention, 
actual or constructive, that the other party 
should act upon it; (5) the other party 
must have been induced to act upon it. The 
cashier of the defendant bank testified that 
he relied upon the introduction, and the fact 
that Faulkner was a customer of the bank 
and had a deposit therein, thus expressly 
hegativing the assumption that he acted 
upon any representation of Faulkner what- 
ever. faulkner introduced Reilly and Reilly 
was actually the man whom Faulkner intro- 
duced. Hence, there was no misrepresenta- 
tion in that particular. That the cashier 
thought that Faulkner or any other person 
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was liable for the actions or transactions 
had by the person introduced to the bank 
with the bank was simply the mistake or 
error of the bank cashier. 

The respondents urge with considerable 
force that the cashing of the $650 check 
drawn by Reilly did not create an overdraft, 
but whether it did or did not, we do not very 
well see how the legal relations of the parties 
are in anywise altered in. this case. The 
bank, under and by virtue of the writing 
signed by Faulkner, was uuthorized, so far 
as Faulkner was concerned, to pay out cer- 
tain moneys and nothing more. These moneys 
were represented by a check in this in- 
stance with which he had nothing to do, and 
of which he was simply an innocent victim 
used as a foil for the purpose of illegally 
extracting funds from the bank. In this 
behalf he was no whit more negligent, and 
in fact not of the same degree negligent, if 
negligent at all in anything he did, as was 
the defendant bank in not taking the pre- 
caution of receiving and accepting the check 
for purposes of collection only, and in such 
a manner as to enable it to ascertain its 
value or valuelessness before it paid out 
money on account thereof. In so doing the 
bank took the chances of, in law, becoming 
the owner of a worthless piece of paper 
when it might have fully safeguarded itself 
in this instance by taking the simple pre- 
caution before mentioned, and there are no 
circumstances in this action upon which it 
can claim to have been defrauded by reason 
of any actions or representations on the part 
of the plaintiffs in this cause. If the theory 
of the appellant is correct that the over- 
draft was created by Reilly, we are still of 
the opinion that the circumstances attend- 
ing the deposit herein did not give the bank 
any authority whatsoever to allow an over- 
draft, or to loan money to either one of the 
parties in whose names the account was 
opened. The whole case resolves itself into 
this statement: It was a fraud, pure and 
simple, practiced by Reilly, without any 
knowledge, connivance, or assistance on the 
part of Faulkner, and the defendant was in 
a position where it might have protected it- 
self, as herein stated, but did not do so, and 
we do not think it is now in a position to 
recoup its losses from the plaintiffs in this 
case. 

The judgment and the order of the trial 
court are affirmed. 
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Selling Campaign 


Article II of a Series on a Complete Campaign for New Trust 
Business 


By THEODORE TEFFT WELDON 
Advertising Manager Northern Trust Company of Chicago 


HE statement has frequent- 

ly been made that there 1s 
the disadvantage in trust ad- 
vertising that few people have 
an inherent interest in or de- 
sire for trust company service, 
while for most other things 
which are advertised, the in- 
terest and the desire already 
exist. However, if interest and 
desire were to be taken apart, 
reduced to their fundamentals 
and analyzed, it is doubtful if 
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any article under the sun would 
in itself intrigue them. The 
whole human struggle is in 
reality for an inanimate some- 
thing or other which may be 
called peace of mind, satisfac- 
tion, contentment, pleasure, re- 
lief. The material things and 
services which have the greatest 
appeal must ever be those which 
express or exemplify the satis- 
faction of these mental crav- 
ings. : 
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Whether the want takes the 
form of an automobile, a fur 
coat or a theater ticket, the 
urge behind it is finally but a 
mental elation. And the value 
of the thing purchased is, in the 
last analysis, the extent and 
duration of the elation. The 
most successful advertisers of 
these wares appreciate that 
there is little indeed in the 
things themselves to stimulate 
desire, and they therefore steer 
wide of portraying their physi- 
cal elements except to show how 
well they will serve the inborn 
whims and emotions, vanities 
and comforts. 

Trust company service, to be 
sure, caters to these same 
whims. It brings relief from 
worry and uncongenial work; 
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al appearance is an important factor in trust advertisements. 





It must be borne in mind that 


ut and legibility share the burden of the caption in getting the message read. And to the man 
sees but does not read, well set type, proper balance, and distribution of white space give a 


definite impression. 
public eye. 


The appearance of the advertisement is the appearance of the institution 
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If your son is to succeed 
to your business— 
‘OW and then there comes to us a 

father—the head of a business 
enterprise —who is ge.ting along in 
years, and whose son is still too young 
to succeed to his responsibilities. 
“If I should drop out,” the father 
often asks himself, “what would hap- 
pen to my business—or, by the time 
the boy could take it over, would 
there be any business to manage?” 
Perhaps this is your problem. If so, 
you will find that our trust service 
solves it as it does many other prob- 
lems which men of affairs have to 


face. 
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These advertisements appeal to a deeply rooted human emotion; the normal man’s desire to provide 


as best he can for the welfare of his family 


after he is gone. 


Once the reader’s attention 


is caught and his interest aroused, the advertisements séek to stimulate that interest to the point 
Direct returns are sought on these advertisements in the form of 
requests for a booklet enlarging and elaborating on the theme set forth in them. 


of eliciting an inquiry from him. 


it brings peace of mind, protec- 
tion to loved ones, comfort, 
assurance of the realization of 
one’s wishes; it is followed by 
a long train of elements very 
necessary to the well-being of 
one’s household. It compares 
most favorably in this respect 
with any other subject which is 
advertised or sold. 

It is obvious from watching 
the newspaper advertising of 
successful trust companies to- 
day that laying hold of this 
thought as a handle for adver- 
tising is no new idea. Yet much 
of the current publicity seems 
to be groping for an appeal to 
the public mind rather than fol- 
lowing the very natural and 
obvious plan of tying up the 
services of the trust depart- 
ment to the human emotions 
which bear upon them and 


which have the greatest sales 
potentiality. 


The Copy Angle 


In laying out the copy angle 
of a newspaper campaign for a 
trust company, a good place to 
begin might be in classifying as 
far as possible the average 
man’s notions as they apper- 
tain to trust service. They are 
surprisingly standard and, as 
outlined in a previous article, 
comprise roughly notions about 
property, beneficiaries, rela- 
tives, human nature, life’s 
greatest values, laws of descent, 
taxes, wills, the work of exec- 
utors and trustees, trust com- 
panies. Some of these notions 
are so tightly interwoven with 
the intimate relationships and 
conditions surrounding one’s 
daily life that they may be por- 


trayed in an absorbing manner 
and in almost infinite variety 
along any given line. 

Each individual notion or 
whim has innumerable de- 
votees, and by hanging the trust 
advertising on them one at 4 
time, a great many men will be 
reached in their most vulnerable 
spot. 

Cut and dried statements of 
abstract facts are not always 
interesting. The fact that cer 
tain things will or will not hap- 
pen under a_ given set of 
circumstances is better. What 
did happen to Mr. Jones o 
what is happening to you * 
still more effective in gaining 
reader interest. 

With the theme an emotion, 
a whim, a prejudice of vital im- 
port to some type of reader, 
the value of trust service ant 
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the particular ability of a cer- 
tain trust company to perform 
in a manner which will cater to 
that whim, that emotion, that 
prejudice, may be weaved into 
it in such a way as to make an 
advertisement contain at once 
reader interest and sales value 
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ing a complete financial service. 
Again it leads up to a specific 
bid for a certain type of trust 
business, for the request of a 
booklet, for the drawing of a 
will. And yet again the pur- 
pose seems to be only the 
awakening of some dormant 
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consideration the relative value 
of attempting to cover several 
or all of these subjects, or of 
concentrating upon one or twe 
as a feeder for all. Subjecws 
are sometimes handled in cam 
paigns, as first a series on in- 
surance trusts, then one on 
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not hap- ————V7— eee tv teERna humane enema aumabe 
son cotxecutor to act us secure benefit our 

set of We invite you to calll at any ot our offices and per- caperce and fete 

What —————<= te ee 
lones or formance in this important service. 

is Guaranty Trust Company of New York Guaranty Trust Com: of New York 
you 
gaining — = fonaracs heme Am a ame aoe Eeeet tietsee 
@rane @race 
emotion, To most men who have made a will, the question of who shall be executor of their estate is an 
vital im- exceedingly important one. The above trust advertisements broach this question both very skill- 
d fully and to good effect. They are excellent examples of presentation in trust company adver- 
reader, tising of some of the general advantages of corporate administration of estates. They tend to 
ice and instill in the reader a feeling of confidence in the ability of the particular trust company which 


published them to perform satisfactorily in the capacity of executor. 


1 
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That Bride of 
A Few Years Ago! 


What happy smiles and words of thanks were your portion as she 
viewed her new home! And then you settled the place, turned 
the house into a home. The happy bride took on the prideful air 
of the housekeeper, she be-ame busier from year to year, with the 
children to look after. She accepted the responsibilities and 
worked devotedly,—successfully! 


BUT, has she had any time left over in which to study business 





methods and management? 
home and the children, if you should meet with an accident? 


What might become of her, the 


Create A Life Insurance Estate! 


Build an estate through life insurance and then place its manage- 
ment in experienced hands. Thus you have an estate available 
just as soon as you receive your life insurance policy. You pay 
the premiums over a period of your own productive years. 

Remember, too, that judicious management is just as important to 
your wife and family, as building your estate. Place your insur- 
ance and other property in trust with the Fidelity to be distributed 
to your heirs in regular payments. 


We will be glad to discuss this important personal problem with you 
at any time, here at the Bank, or at your office by appointment. 


Fidelity Trust Company 
of Buffalo 


Main at Swan 
Main at Genesee 
Main at Utica 


Delaware at Chippewa 
Kensington at Bailey 
Hertel at Parkside 


In the back of the minds of many men rests the uneasy ques- 
tion of whether or not their wives are capable in a business 


sense of managing an estate. 


The above trust advertise- 


ment brings this question to a head by tying up an unusually 
well presented appeal to a very human notion with the sug- 
gested creation ot a particular form of estate. 


along trust lines, the leaning of 
the people toward certain serv- 
ices, the line of greatest effi- 
ciency in the bank’s ability, 
have to be considered before 
determining the manner in 
which to handle these subjects. 


The Importance of Layout 


The importance ot the physic- 
al appearance of trust adver- 
tising is attested by the care 
which experienced banks give it. 
The layout and legibility share 
the burden of the caption in 
getting the message read. The 
cost of employing a_ layout 
artist to fix the style of the 
advertisements, and a skilled 


typographer to set them, is 
economy. The appearance of 
the advertisement is the ap- 
pearance of the institution in 
the public eye. The beauty of 
simple, well set type, proper 
balance, and _ distribution of 
white space, gives a very 
definite impression to the man 
who sees but does not read. 
The effect to strive for is one 
of strength, conservatism, sub- 
stantiality, carefulness; and it 
is amazing how much feeling 
can be gotten out of a merely 
visual reaction to a block of 
type set by a real artist. 

Good advertisers keep at 
least a family resemblance 


among all their advertisements 
in order that the cumulative 
prestige of casual recognition 
may carry to the reader who 
merely glances at the page. 
They also adhere with strict 
rigidity to the first rule of lay- 
out, which would appear too 
elementary to mention, but 
which is frequently violated by 
bank advertisers. Each adver- 
tisement should have one, and 
only one, point of optical in- 
terest. The eye must in- 
stinctively go to it and there 
must be no other elements in the 
advertisement compete 
for attention. If this point is 
so worked out that the nucleus 
of the story is told or the mind 
intrigued when the eye reaches 
it, and the other elements fol- 
low in easy logical _se- 
quence, the chances of having 
the advertisement read are not 
only enhanced, but the advan- 
tage is gained of leaving the 
burden of your story in the 
reader’s mind whether or not he 
peruses the text. Advertise- 
ments set up with many ele- 
ments here and there of nearly 
equal weight confuse the eye, 
are hard to read, and leave a 
disordered and hazy impression, 
if any at all. 


which 


and 


The Use of Illustration 


Much good trust advertising 
today is illustrated, as is much 
of the worst. Illustration is an 
eye catcher, but if this is all it 
can do it might be better to 
leave it out. An advertising di- 
rector of recognized genius r*- 
cently said that he never used 
an illustration which would not 
supplant 200 words in telling 
his story. If this criterion were 
more generally used in trust 
advertising the artists would 
have to brush up their idea de- 
partments and do yoeman work 
for their clients—and they can 
do it. Illustration as a mere 
decorative effect may be profit- 
ably omitted and the effort put 
into the typographer’s art. 
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Cuts of the bank’s building 
are used constantly by many in- 
stitutions, giving some feeling 
of decoration to the advertise- 
ment, and acting more in the 
capacity of a trade-mark than 
an illustration. 


Space 

There is a good deal of hard 
sense used by trust advertisers 
in the matter of size. It is not 
in the nature of a conservative 
institution to be extravagant in 
space, nor is it in keeping with 
the principles of layout to per- 
mit a crowded or cramped ap- 
pearance. Enough white space 
to give an open, generous effect, 
set off the advertisement from 
the other matter on the page, 
and throw out a good size, easily 
readable type, is all that is 
needed. 


Continuity of Effort 


The frequency of insertion 
and the question of more ad- 
vertisements in a few papers 
or fewer advertisements in more 
papers is a matter for careful 
study. Probably no publicity 
manager ever found himself in 
a position of having sufficient 
appropriation to cultivate all 
the people he would like to 
make customers as thoroughly 
as he would like. Some com- 
promise is usually necessary. 

There is abundant authority 
for the statement that an oc- 
casional insertion will accom- 
plish little indeed, and unless 
copy may be carried at least 
once in ten days in each paper 
used it is doubtful if a memory 
interest will be maintained with 
the readers of a daily publica- 
tion. If the advertising can be 
continuous, so much the better, 
but if the appropriation does 
hot permit of this, it might be 
more advantageous to run in 
campaigns of say twenty weeks 
with a reasonable frequency 
than to space the schedule at 


freater intervals throughout the 
year. 


On the other hand, if the 
budget will permit advertising 
oftener than once a week, it is 
often desirable to add more 
papers to the program, and cul- 
tivate a wider field. Similarly, 
it may be wise to run cam- 
paigns of limited duration in a 
number of publications rather 
than to carry a continuous pro- 
gram in fewer papers. There 
are so many elements to be con- 
sidered in making any decision 
of this kind that no general 
recommendation is possible, but 
a little mathematical application 
to the problem, free from the 
echo of space sellers’ advice, wil! 
solve it. 


Some Current Advertising 

In reviewing the newspaper 
advertising effort of any given 
trust company in order to plan 
its future course, it is helpful 


to ask the questions: Has it got 
an optical appeal? Do the il- 
lustrations and captions in- 
trigue the mind? Is it simple 
and easy to read? Does it sell 
the trust company idea? Does 
it sell the particular institution 
which is paying the bills? Does 
it then tell the prospect pre- 
cisely what to do and exactly 
how to do it? Is the copy con- 
trolled by grammarians or by 
men who are trained in the psy- 
chology of the public mind? 

Such appeals as these, taken 
from advertisements which have 
appeared in different parts of 
the country, are doing much 
toward vitalizing action in the 
subject: 


“He was a careful business 
man until he made his will.” 

“How to make a will with the 
least trouble.” 





family. 





The Greatest Love Letter 
Ever Written— 


Is a man’s will, in which he makes provision for 
the future comfort and welfare of his wife and 


The true test of the regard in which a man 
holds his loved ones, is the provision he makes 
for their eare in the years to come. 


Make your Will—Enjoy the peace of mind 
that comes from the knowledge that you have 
used every safeguard in planning for your 
family’s future by naming this strong company 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE. 


THE PLAINFIELD TRUST COMPANY 








A strong heart interest appeal, first to a man’s obligation to 
his loved ones to make a will, and secondly to the peace of 
mind that will come to him with the feeling that he has 
provided a proper safeguard against the dissipation of the 


estate which he leaves. 
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“Is your estate chiefly in 
fixed assets?” 

“Are you protecting your life 
insurance?” 

“He thought it was a success- 
ful trip until he went to his 
safe deposit box.” 

“John thought he was paying 
me a tribute when he named me 
his executrix.” 

“Here is my ship! 
it!” 

“What will become of your 
daughter’s portion?” 

“The curious will of David 
Hume.” 

“Have you ever been the ex- 
ecutor of another man’s estate?” 

On the other hand, the fol- 
lowing captions, also taken from 
current advertising, must pre- 
suppose a greater reader in- 
terest than is commonly believed 
to attach to trust service, 
per se: 

“This company can help you.” 

“Seasoned judgment.” 

“We will care for your se- 
curities.” 

“Do you know?” 


Now sail 


“Let us manage your estate.” 
“Administering your will.” 


The result of advertising is 
difficult to check. Men are 
swayed and their minds molded 
subconsciously. As time goes 
on, their knowledge of and de- 
sire for trust service takes form, 
and if death does not outrun 
their well meant intentions they 
may become customers. Cour- 
age and constancy of purpose 
are required to make it pay, 
and then it must be considered 
only a link, although a very im- 
portant one, in the chain which 
is welded to bring in new busi- 
ness. 


The interest which the adver- 
tising attracts is a yardstick by 
which we may gage something 
if its efficacy, and may be meas- 
ured to some degree by the re- 
quests which come for informa- 
tion, booklets and conferences, 
by the general comment it stim- 
ulates, and upon the reaction 
which trust solicitors report 
concerning it. 


& 


Why We Are Using “ Department Store” 
Advertising for Banks 


By GEORGE WOODRUFF 
lf Vice-Chairman of the National Bank of the Republic of Chicago 


66 HY does The National 

Bank of the Republic 
use the ‘department store’ type 
of advertising for banks?” This 
question has been asked us 
hundreds of times and especial- 
ly since several other large 
American banks have shown 
their belief in the soundness of 
our idea by adopting it in their 
own advertising. 

The answer is simple: the 
modern bank is, in reality, a 
great financial department 
store. It sells goods just as 
truly as does Marshall Field & 
Company, Wanamaker’s or any 
other merchant. From the cradle 
to the grave- -and even beyond 
the grave, in the case of its 


trust department—the modern 
bank caters to the diverse needs 
of mankind. 

Many people still labor under 
the impression that a bank is 
merely a depositary for money. 
Nothing could be further from 
the truth. The bank of today 
is just as much a merchant as 
is the department store. 

The department store sells a 
suit of clothes. The bank “sells” 
the money to pay for the suit 
of clothes. Sometimes this lat- 
ter sale is not apparent, for it 
may be that the bank sold the 
suit of clothes simply by creat- 
ing in the purchaser the desire 
to save the money that bought 
it. But the sale is there, even 
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A recent savings advertisement of 
a Detroit bank which has brought 
forth unusually favorable local 
comment. Reduced from news 
paper reproduction 3 columns wide 
x 21 inches. 


though it may not appear on 
the surface. 
People save as a rule for 


some definite purpose. They 
save to buy a home, or a farm, 
or an automobile or to send 
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their children to college. They 
save to buy a rug for the par- 
lor or an electric washing ma- 
chine for the kitchen. Only a 
miser saves for the sake of 
money itself. All other people 
save to improve their condition 
in life, or the condition of their 
families. 


What a Bank Really Sells 


Therefore, what a bank real- 
ly sells is not saving in the 
abstract—not miserliness—but 
the results of saving. It sells 
pianos and threshing machines, 
locomotives and bathtubs. Be- 
cause people have the desire to 
possess — the most basic of 
human yearnings—they save in 
order that they may possess 
that which they desire. 


Department Store Selling 


When a merchant undertakes 
to sell goods he shows his pros- 
pective customers in text the 
picture of some specific thing 
that will appeal to them. He 
creates in them the desire to 
possess that particular article. 
He doesn’t just sell them the 
theory of spending money; he 
sells them the thing that their 
money will buy. Bank adver- 
tising, it seems to us, must do 
this same thing. It must sell 
goods. 


What Has a Bank to Sell? 


What is it that a bank really 
sells? Ask one hundred bank 
customers and they will tell you. 
They will tell you that they are 
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not interested in thrift in the 
abstract. Four or five, perhaps, 
out of the hundred are saving 
money just for the sake of sav- 
ing. The other ninety-five or 
ninety-six are saving money in 
order to buy an automobile or 
send Mary to school or take a 
trip to Yellowstone Park or buy 
a ranch in Wyoming or an in- 
terest in a business in Keokuk 
or Baraboo. They have a 
definite, concrete objective in 
view. In other words, they are 
buying goods. 

This being true, is it not a 
fact that a bank is in reality a 
great merchandising establish- 
ment? 

We believe that it is. There- 
fore, we believe that the best 
way for a bank to secure 


(Continued on page 671) 
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THROUGH The OnE. $1000 in cold, hard 

Union Trust new asy cash will mean 

weekly payment fo to you—a home, 
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A reproduction of some of the interesting newspaper advertising that a Cleveland bank is doing 
in behalf of the bank’s so-called “Buy $1000 On Easy Payment Plan.’’ This plan was commented 
on in the editorial columns of BANKING PUBLICITY for March. 
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Banking Publicity [NSURANCE advertising 


RICHARD F. DURHAM, Editor 
Monthly,Publicity Section 
Tue Bankers Macazine 
71-73 Murray St., New York 





APRIL 1925 





YHE 
insurance 
during the last year showed 


volume of 
underwritten 


new 


a marked increase over the 


year previous. The same 
may be said for the volume 
advertising 
which appeared in national 
publications during the year. 


The larger insurance com- 


of insurance 


panies appear to be appro- 
priating their money broad- 
for advertising. But 
certainly in the insurance 
field ‘‘business is booming.” 

The insurance companies 


cast 


are doing a practical and 
careful business. They figure 
the analysis of their methods 
of doing business to the last 
fraction. And they do not 
waste their money. They 
must be rigidly guided by a 
very careful law of averages, 
and they can no more af- 
take speculative 
chances than can the banker. 

One of the large life 
insurance companies, the 
Phoenix Mutual Life, has 
announced an increase of 50 
per cent. in its national ad- 
vertising appropriation over 
1924. This because the com- 


ford to 


pany believes, from past ex- 
perience, that increased ad- 
vertic‘-g will decrease the 
cost of selling insurance. 


does not “sell” life, fire 
or other insurance any more 
than bank advertising “‘sells” 
bank service. Advertising in 
its broader sense does not 
even create a demand for 
these or other services 
despite a widespread impres- 
sion to the contrary. 

What advertising does do, 
primarily, is transmit infor- 
mation. And, after all, the 
information must come first. 
A demand cannot be created 
in the public mind for some- 
thing regarding which the 
public is not already in- 
formed. 

Life insurance companies 
have appropriating 
of thousands of 
dollars for national advertis- 
ing to tell the public about 
life insurance; what it 
means and what it does. 
The companies have found 
that this means of getting 
educational information be- 
fore the public has made it 
a great deal easier and less 
expensive for them to sell 
life insurance. It has en- 
abled them to sell a much 
larger volume of it than 
would have been sold with- 
out the advertising. 


HE vast majority of 
people in this country 
are potential users of bank 
service in one form or an- 
other. 


been 
hundreds 


It can be conserva- 
tively said that less than 5 
per cent. of them really un- 
derstand the true value of 
the services banks have to 
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offer. Until the remaining 
95 per cent. understand jp 
better measure what banks 
can do for them a large pro 
portion of them will continue 


to do without the banks. 


& 


NE hears much ecriti- 
cism of the educational 
advertising that many banks 
One of the most 
common of these is that such 


are doing. 


advertising doesn’t pay in 
dollars and cents—that the 
returns on it can’t be written 
into the balance sheet. 
This reasoning appears to 
be based on a misconception, 
to which some bankers seem 
particularly prone, of the 


real purpose that should be’ 


back of most advertising. 

People who do not already 
know from actual contact 
and experience have two 
sources of information about 
banks. These are, what 
they hear and what they 
read. What they hear may 
be complimentary. It is very 
apt not to be because so often 
it is founded on prejudice 
rather than on fact. This 
will often apply to wha. 
they read as well, particular- 
ly in some of the syndicated 
columns and the comic strips 
many of which seem to de- 
light in throwing the har- 
poon into banks and bank- 
ers. Real and useful in- 
formation about banks mus 
come from banks just as 
surely as real information 
about life insurance must 
come from the life insurance 
companies. 
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The fact of the matter is 
that most people are simply 
not interested in banks. The 
chief reason that they are 
not interested is that they 
are either not informed or 
are misinformed. And most 
of them are potential users 
of bank service. In their 
ranks, for example, is a po- 
tential army of savers. That 
potential army must be in- 
formed, aroused and stimu- 
lated. In what other way 
can this be done more effec- 
tively than through advertis- 
ing? 

As to results, figures do, in 
the aggregate, show some- 
thing. Financial advertis- 
ing appropriations have in- 
creased tremendously in the 
last few years. This is par- 
ticularly true of bank adver- 
tising of an informative and 
educational nature. And 
there has been an enormous 
increase in the number of 
savers and of users of bank 
service in all other forms. 


& 
Why We Are Using “De- 


partment Store” Advertis- 
ing for Banks 
(Continued from pace 669 
definite results from its adver- 
tising is to follow the proved 
methods used by the great mer- 
chants of the country and get 
down to the real “brass tacks” 
of successful merchandising. 


Give Savers a Target to 
Shoot At 


In every department of the 
modern bank there are plenty 
of items of this sort that pos- 
sess sales appeal, goods that 
can be merchandized just as 
easily as shoes or phonographs. 





Who’s Who in 
Bank Advertising 











Cc. H. WETTERAU 


Assistant vice-president American National Bank, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


R. WETTERAU has directed the advertising of 

the American National Bank for about twenty 
years during which time the resources of the institution 
have increased from $2,000,000 to $80,000,000. The 
American National was one of the first banks to use 
newspaper advertising space in the manner in which 
present day institutions are using it. Mr. Wetterau’s 
entire banking experience has been with the American 
National. He is very active in several organizations out- 
side the bank, and is president of the Nashville Clearing 
House Association. He is also treasurer of the Adver- 
tising Club of Nashville, and has for the last four years 
been a director of the Financial Advertisers’ Association. 
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E stands with his back against a huge 
gray building on the busiest block 


on the avenue. Eyes cast down—head; 


lowered to hide a face that may be known 
to some who pass. 

But drop coin in his box without taking 
its full value in shoelaces and he will be 
at your side in an instant. In his face the 
pride of a man beaten yet unbroken—in 
his voice the teproach of one who has 
never yet accepted alms. 

Hc is not a begger—just a seller of shoe- 
laces. 

Youknow menina similar position—men 
who, thirty years ago, gave every promise 
of being among the business leaders of 
the city. 

You know others, too, who are enjoying 


just a seller of shoelaces! 


peace and comfort at seventy. And it is 
toward the promotion of this content- 
ment in the later years of life that Provi 

dent Mutual is dedicated. 

Ic is a human work, yet always a struggle 
For men in the prime of life are prone 
to procrastinate when the subject is that 
of their future. 

YOU realize the uncertainty of YOUR 
future. You know, coo, that a decision 
made at this moment and acted upon to 

day, will assure you an income at a period 
when you may no longer be able to sup- 
port yourself. Ask the Provident Repre 

sentative to explain to you the Provident 
Mutual plan of Old Age Endowment In 

surance. If you do not know his address 
write to the Company itself. 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia,Penna 


Founded 1865 





A good example of modern life insurance advertising. The 
above advertisement appeared recently full page size in 
several prominent general publications. 


And it is this that we are en- 
deavoring to do through the 
medium of our so-called “de- 
partment store” type of adver- 
tising. 

We, as bankers, also know 
that individual thrift is the sal- 
vation of any nation. We un- 
derstand the importance of im- 
pressing upon the public the 
value of it. 

But because we understand 
both sides of the question, is 
that any reason why we should 
confine ourselves to the preach- 
ing of thrift in the abstract 
without making any attempt to 
show the concrete results of 
thrift? 

Is it not better to show the 
public definite, tangible reasons 


why they should save their 
money? Is it not better to 
give them a definite target to 
shoot at? Is it not better to 
picture for them the exact ways 
in which a bank can be of serv- 
ice to them? We believe that 
it is. 


Make Saving Attractive 


We believe that saving should 
be made attractive, that it 
should be given an impelling 
motive. And we believe that 
the best way to do so is to sell 
the goods that saving and thrift 
will buy. 

It is because we believe that 
the “department store” type of 
advertising best serves this pur- 


pose—and because we believe 
that the modern bank tse 
really is a great financial de. 
partment store—that we origi- 
nated and are following this 
style of advertising for ou 
bank. 
& 


How Banks Are 
Advertising 

HE “Monthly Savings Plan” 

of the Minnesota Loan and 
Trust Company of Minneapolis 
offers depositors a convenient 
way of saving a given amount 
each month consistently. The 
prospective depositor fills out 
an enrollment blank stating how 
much he desires to save each 
month. On the first of each 
month he receives, along with 
his other bills, a bill from the 
bank for the amount specified. 
The bank states that those who 
have adopted the plan, which 
has been in operation for about 
a year, have found it a very 
convenient and easy form of 
saving, and that a number of 
old depositors have had their 
accounts transferred to the 


plan. 
& 


5 pens East River Savings In- 
stitution of New York has 
a novel savings plan which it 
terms the “Lease on Bank Roll.” 
This plan is described by the 
bank as follows: 

“This idea was a result of the 
following incident. Through a 
bookkeeping error, one of our 
depositors was billed $18 each 
month by his landlord—$135 
was billed $158. This went on 
throughout the term of a five- 
year lease. 

“The matter was adjusted 
last month and our customer 
increased his bank balance 
$1080—money that he had saved 
easily because he considered it 
as part of his expense and be 
cause he got a bill for a small 
part of it every month. 
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“Many hundreds of our de- 
positor-owners are using this 
lease, and by being reminded to 
deposit regularly, have added 
substantial amounts to their 
accounts without feeling it very 
much and which they frankly 
state they would not have done 
if not so reminded. 


& 


fom wide popular interest 
aroused by the feats of the 
great Finnish runner Nurmi 
has been made the basis for a 
timely newspaper advertisement 
by a Massachusetts savings 
bank. Savers are urged in the 
advertisement to adopt Nurmi’s 
methods in their saving. The 
copy reads: 

“Persistence! Steady plug- 
ging! That’s what has made 
Nurmi the world’s greatest 
runner. Start a savings ac- 
count with us and add to it 
regularly. Keep at it. Let 
nothing hinder! And you, too, 
will be a sure winner, in the 
great race of life.” 


& 


HE Coal and Iron National 

Bank recently utilized its 
lobby as a setting for a display 
of a rare collection of butter- 
flies. The exhibit was made use 
of by the bank as a very effec- 
tive setting for a savings poster 
which read: 

“Not every caterpillar be- 
comes a butterfly. Nor do all 
of us achieve the desirable 
state of financial independence. 

“Of all the people in the 
United States who work, 54 per 
ceut—over half—haven’t saved 
a cent at the age of 60. They 
are dependent upon other peo- 
ple’s charity. Another third 
(86 per cent.) just manage to 
live on what they are earning. 
Only 10 per cent. are able to 
maintain themselves comfort- 
ably. 

“These last have lived wisely 
and saved money for the time 
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Treat your heart fairly—protect it from = 


Steadily, steadfastly, second by second and 
minute by minute, this ee a little to fear. 


contracts and expands = alarmi: + 
pands — pumping the blood all” all Foods § inde ited 


things that may injure it and = — 
Heart disease 
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ta every fifty has 0 cortous heart defect. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More 


Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 





A prize winner. 


A jury of advertising experts awarded this 


life insurance advertisement, which appeared full page size 
in such publications as “‘The Saturday Evening Post,” a prize 
of $1000, the Harvard University Award for the advertise- 
ment published in 1924 which was most effective in its use of 


English. 


The jury expressed the opinion that this advertise- 


ment possessed the additional value of being one of a series 


of advertisements of similar merit. 


The above advertisement 


was part of a national campaign of an educational nature 
prepared by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


they need it most. They have 
emerged victoriously from the 
cocoon of daily life. The cater- 
pillar that loafs will never be- 
come a butterfly. The man or 
woman who does not save regu- 
larly while earning, can never 
achieve freedom from money 
troubles.” 
& 


HE First National Bank 

Central Wisconsin Trust 
Company of Milwaukee has seen 
in some remarks made in a 
newspaper interview by Charles 
M. Schwab upon his return 
from Europe recently the basis 
of a timely advertisement on 
the wiles of speculation. In this 
advertisement, which bears the 


caption “Schwab Returns From 
Europe,” the bank says: 

“Charles M. Schwab, Amer- 
ica’s great industrial leader and 
financier, returned today on the 
Aquitania, as indicated in the 
accompanying dispatch. ; 

“The statement which he is- 
sued on his return is worthy of 
your consideration. 

“Schwab agrees with Mark 
Twain who said, ‘March is a 
bad month in which to 
late. Other months in which it 
is unwise to speculate are Jan- 
uary, December, February, No- 
vember, April, October, May, 
September, June, August and 
July.” 

Mr. Schwab is then quoted by 
the bank as saying: 








Modern Life 


Mr. Micawber was that world- 
famous character of Charles 
Dickens’ novel . .. that unsuc- 
cessful optimist who always 
was sure that something would 
tum up. 

While all the world’s exper- 
ience has proved that the only 
things sure to turn up are 
taxes and toes—we still have 
Mr. Micawbers with us. 


Lovable characters they usu- 
ally are—generous to a fault 
—but not fair to themselves 
or to their families. Thrift 
talks, dull as they may be, have 
sometimes changed the whole 
course of such a life—giving 
it real contentment and hap- 





























and worry. 


At National Bank of Commerce 
there are 52,000 people who 
are saving‘a part of their in- 
comes. Among them must be 
many men who wereonce Mi- 
cawbers. There is safety at 
“Commerce” for more. Nation- 
- Bank protection, a most 

OC: our- 





pooes to match their own. 


A very striking savings advertisement, built around one 
Dickens’ best known characters. Run in newspapers 3 columns 
wide x 10% inches. 


= in place of continual: 





“I have never made money in 
the speculative business; I have 
always lost. I have only been 
able to make money by taking 
up a business and developing it. 
There is no money to be made 
in anything except a business 
you can develop and into which 
you can put your heart and 


soul.” 


HE calendar issued by the 

Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Company of New Orleans for 
the year 1925 is one of unusual 
interest. It depicts in a very 
artistic drawing in colors an 
airplane view of New Orleans, 
showing how the bank and its 
branches cover the city. The 
bank’s main office stands out in 
bold relief, while the locations 
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Jy icaubes. 


of the branches are encircled jp 
white. 
= 


HEN a Los Angeles busi- 

ness college gave a dance 

for its students and their 
friends a bank in a county seat 
furnished unique programs 
Each girl and woman was given 

a pad of blank checks, the kind 
with stubs,, and as she gave a 
dance to a man she simply 
wrote out a check for him, her 
signature at the bottom, the 
dance number in the corner, the 
sort of dance it was in the space 
for the amount. ‘Then she en- 
tered his name on the corres- 
ponding stub. The man took 
the check away and later “pre- 
sented” it to be “cashed.” This 


Stock Growers Bank News 


VOL. 1x. Wortand, Wyo. N. 





















$125,000.00 cash deposited with our bankers $15 
1 our vauls* coveréd By burglar 4% 
serve. “Money im the bank and no det 
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One of G. C. Muirhead’s highly 
original ‘“‘personal’ columns which 
appear in every number of the 
weekly “Grit” of Worland, Wyom- 
ing, in the form of an ad vertise- 
ment of the Stock Growers Bank 
of that city. Mr. Muirhead 3 
president of the Stock Growers 
The advertising copy which he 
writes for his bank is unfailingly 
both interesting and stimulating. 
It has caused him to become Very 
widely known in advertising elr- 
cles. The above reproduction ' 
reduced from 2 columns wide % 
9% inches. 
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cacineled ia Clubs of the world, May 10-14, 
m there will be discussions on two 
WE COVER THE ENTIRE STA' 
fr wt tanas FLOM of the most perplexing prob- 
ngeles busi- 3 lems that confront savings bank 
ave a dance RIEN F ORID advertising men today. 
and their F DLY L A The first topic will deal with 
county seat WO INCOME TAX—NO INHERITANCE TAX the subject “Home and Pocket 
programs ee ee See eT. Banks and Other Premiums for 
n Was given ett”, Tas spam ihertenan ox wpan Receme of residents Savings Accounts Produce 
Ks, the kind ph me a Profitable Results.” The sec- 
she gave a sods and, perma a ond subject will be “Circular- 
she Simply THERE 1S PRACTICALLY NO TAX ON INTANGIBLE izing Savings Customers Pro- 
or him, her PROPERTY IN PLORIDA duces Bigger Balances.” 
vottom the In addition to oro of residence free from the 
onan’ the Ma state ts tke Uni to wlan » Ue and Le long. Each topic will be discussed 
in the nson WE._MAINTAIN A WELL ORGANIZED TRUST DEPARTMENT ver by two men on each the affirm- 
ren she en- SUSTATE OF FLORIDA. INQ END CONFERENCES*ARE INVITED ative and the negative sides. 
the corres- THE Following the formal presenta- 
man_ took ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK tion the meeting will be thrown 
later “pre- OF JACKSONVILLE open for discussion, but no vote 
shed.” This TOTAL RESOURCES OVER THIRTY MILLION DOLLARS will be taken. The names of 





speakers and other features of 


An advertisement run by a Jacksonville, Florida, bank fol- 
lowing the adoption last November of an amendment to the 
state constitution doing away with state inheritance and 
income taxes. Reduced from newspaper advertisement 4 
columns wide x 7% inches. 





the program will be announced 
at a later date. 
For further particulars re- 


ik News 
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nkers — §15.00000case 
A W% cab 











added to the enjoyment of the 
event and, of course, gave the 
bank some good will and pub- 
licity. 

A bank that does not care to 
consume the stationery can like- 
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ly dig up some discontinued | OOO BR eith Avcncc aie aimee. a 
forms—or perhaps print some the corner of Madison Avenue 
especially suited for the occa- yon 45° Street+a walk 
ecen | Sion. from Grand Central {i is the 
i is Fat beautiful bank of the Seaboard 
Some Uptown. Our immediate neigh- 
‘HE investment _ banking erg ‘one block 
house of Halsey, Stuart & block south the Roose MS 
Co. has published a booklet in at the corner. A few doors 
two colors, distinguished for its of Fifth Avenue on 45*Street you 
excellent typography and the will find us §RY at 2624. {Here 
effective arrangement of the il- you are offered the last word in 








lustrations, which covers in an 
interesting and helpful manrer 
various phases of public utilities 
and public utility bonds. The 
title of the booklet is “The 
Strength of the Utilities.” 


banking convenience & comfort 
an institution familiar to New 
orkers since the early 8O%4 





She 
SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 
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==> & OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

: ad vertise- . 1 * TH 

vere Basi | Financial Advertisers’ 24 East 45€ STREET 

irhead is . 

: ‘Growes Houston Meetings BROAD™*BEAVER STREETS 115 BROADWAY 

which he 

infailingly T the Houston, Texas, meet- 

imulating. j : * ‘ 

come very heap of the Financial Ad- A novel and unusual bank advertisement with the copy 
tising clr- vertisers’ Association, held in patterned after a primer in which words and familiar p-.-- 
duction {s con “< 2 ‘ torial images are interspersed. This advertisement serves as a@ 
1s wide x nection with the convention very effective announcement of the opening of a new banking 





of the Associated Advertising 


office. 
inches. 


Run in New York newspapers 4 columns wide x 10% 
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OU can choose any spot on the globe and we 
will arrange your steamship transportation, your 
ad transportation, and your hotel accommo- 
dations, if you wish. Moreover, we will assist you 
in procuring your passports and visas. Your pass 
port photograph can be taken right here 





| P= DELINEATIO TOJFIUS ORBIS TERRARUM PER PETRUM VANDER Aa 


wal Your trip has begun 
\ when you come in- 


—to the new Travet. DEPARTMENT of 
The First 


Any First National office will enlist the services of the Department for you 
Your patronage is solicite 
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NartIONAL at 67 MILK Street 


We can prepare itineraries, if desired; we can 
furnish First National Letters of Credit and Trav- 
elers’ Cheques, honored everywhere. The Depart- 
ment is in charge of thoroughly competent men 
who have had years of experience in the travel 
business 
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Main Orrice: 67 Mitk Street 

Urrownw Orrice: 426 Bovistow Stasst 

Nort Eno Orrice: 260 Hanover Streat 
Boston Branches 


115 Sumaen Sraser Hyoe Pane 

















The advertisement of a Boston bank, run co-incident with the 


bank’s opening of a new travel department. 


newspapers 4 columns wide x 


garding the participation of the 
Financial Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion in the convention, write 


Appeared in 
13% inches. 


Preston E. Reed, executive 
secretary, 1385 West Washing- 
ton street, Chicago. 
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F puny G pamphlets and fold- 
ers recently distributed by 
the California Bank, Los An- 
gles, California, are the fol- 
lowing: “What California Bank 
Can Do For You,” an effective 
booklet giving an outline of 
services of the bank and its 
subsidiary trust and investment 
companies, with several pages 
devoted to locations of build- 
ings, transportation terminals 
in the city and other data of 
interest to tourists. 

“You Should Know More 
About It” is a booklet of in- 
struction to new depositors 
setting forth “how their bank 
can help them to succeed;” 
while “Mrs. West Saves the 
Day” is a new method of bring- 
ing home the value of owning 
a safe deposit box. A two-page 
travel bureau pamphlet is an- 
other of their seasonal advertis- 
ing mediums. 

The advertising of California 
Bank is under the direction of 
Cora Eleanor Ross. 


& 


HE Foreman Trust & Sav- 

ings Bank of Chicago has 
offered $2500 in prizes for lists 
of the greatest number of 
words made from the letters in 
the name, the Foreman Banks. 
The prizes range from $100 
and $500, first and _ second 
prizes, respectively down to 
seventy-five prizes of $5 each. 
The contest closed April 14. 
Three university professors of 
English will judge the lists. 





———) 





~ BANK ADVERTISING EXCHANGE 
IN connection with ;:BANKING PUBLICITY there is conducted a Bank 


Advertising Exchange, containing a list of names of bank advertisers willing to ex- 
change advertisements, booklets and other publicity matter issued [by them. Any 
subscriber who will agree to exchange advertising matter may be added to this list. 
A copy of this list may be had by any subscriber upon application. 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 


Chetat Si 59 Wall Street 
Philedelphic NEW YORK 


60 State Street 


Boston 








Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Commercial Credits 
Travelers’ Credits 
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A Century of Service 








BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 


Established 1810 





Founders Court, Lothbury Office for Travelers 
London, E. C. 123 Pall Mall, London, 8. W. 
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“When I went abroad 
last summer” 


SO begins a letter from a 
business man who made his 
first trip to Europe last year. 

“T carried an ETC Letter 
of Credit,” he continues. 
“After several months in 
Europe, in which I covered 
nearly every country of the 
continent, had to switch itin- 
eraries at the last moment, 
had to insure hotel accom- 
modations in advance, and 
had to obtain cash in out of 
the way places, I came to a 
full realization of the value 


and convenience of the ETC 
Letter of Credit to a trav- 
eler.” 

This letter is an indication 
of the good will which the 
ETC Letter of Credit cre- 
ates for the issuing bank. 

We will issue ETC Let- 
ters of Credit imprinted with 
the name of your bank, and 
your customers who carry 
them will be given the same 
conveniences accorded our 
own customers through our 
London and Paris Offices. 


Write for further particulars. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Medieedvcetase 37 WALL STREET 


FOREIGN OFFICES 


LONDON: 10 Moorgate, E.C.2 
Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 


PARIS: 23 Rue de la Paix 
MEXIco Cry: 48 Calle de Capuchinas 


IMPORTERS AND 
TRADERS OFFICE 
247 Broadway 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


PHILADELPHIA: Land Title Building 
BALTIMORE; Calvert and Redwood Sts. 
CHICAGO: 105 South La Salle St. 

SAN FRANCISCO: 485 California St. 
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Twelfth National Foreign Trade 
Convention 


Preliminary Program Reveals Comprehensive Plans for Inter- 
national Meeting of Business Men at Seattle in June 


HE call and preliminary program of 

the Twelfth National Foreign Trade 

Convention to be held at Sattle, Wash- 
ington, June 24-25-26, which have recently 
been issued by James A. Farrell, chairman 
of the National Foreign Trade Council, re- 
veal an advanced state of plans for what is 
to be the council’s first comprehensively in- 
ternational convention. 

Delegations of business men have accepted 
the council’s invitation and will come to 
Seattle from Japan, China, India, Straits 
Settlements, the Dutch East Indies and the 
Philippines. ‘They will take an important 
part in the group sessions on the practical 
phases of foreign trade, which will cover 
such vital matters. as credits and credit in- 
formation, selling methods, packing, ship- 
ping, documentation and finance, and adver- 
tising. As announced by the council’s head- 
quarters in New York, group sessions will 
he held on American foreign trade problems 
in each one of these eastern nations, and at 
each group session at least two of the 
speakers will be business men from the coun- 
try under discussion. 

The delegations from the Orient were in- 
vited by a special mission of the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce which returned from 
a successful six weeks’ journey to the Orient 
on March 17, and reported that the coun- 
cil’s invitation has aroused wide interest in 
the Far East and will result in substantial 
and representative delegations from each of 
the countries mentioned. 

\n additional group session, of special in- 
terest in view of the improved conditions 
under the administration of President Calles 
of Mexico, will be devoted to the Republic 
of Mexico. 


\lthough stressing new American oppor- 
tunities in Oriental trade, the Twelfth Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Convention will be as 


heretofore a forum for the discussion of the 
most general and the most vital interests 
which all Americans have in the $8,201,534,- 
524 worth of foreign trade done in 1924. An 
annual American production of more than 
370,000,000,000 stands behind this foreign 
trade, finding its own outlet and its exchange 


for world products a vital necessity of our 
eccnomic system. 

Last year, declares Mr. Farrell in his call 
to the convention, the volume of American 
foreign trade exceeded 92,000,000 tons, or 
more than 252,000 tons for every day in the 
year. This immense volume of business com- 
prised 49,200,000 tons of American products 
exported to all the countries of the world, 
and 42,800,000 tons of foreign materials 
imported into the United States to servé 
theeneeds of our industries and our people. 

“This year,” declares Mr.Farrell, “gives 
promise of exceeding 1924. There is a new 
assurance of stability and progress in 
Europe, where steady improvement has been 
made for the last six years. There is in- 
creasing activity in the countries across the 
Pacific, as well as in South America and 
other overseas markets. American foreign 
traders have seldom, if ever, faced a more 
hopeful outlook.” 

The Trade Adviser Service of the conven- 
tion, conducted by a representative and ex- 
pert group of trade leaders who are avail- 
able for informal advice on foreign trade 
practice under modern practical conditions, 
will be repeated this year. This famous 
“experience service,” conducted by seasoned 
foreign traders, has acquired a unique value 
at National Foreign Trade Conventions 
There will also be group meetings of export, 
sales and credit managers, exporters and 
importers, foreign department executives of 
banks, and educators, so as to furnish 
special opportunity for business men of com- 
mon interests to profit by the convention 
sessions. 

Three special trains, making sleeping car 
connections with all eastern and central 
cities, are scheduled to leave Chicago for the 
convention by the Great Northern, Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, and Northern Pa- 
cific Railroads. The cities of the Pacific 
Northwest, led by the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce, have made special arrangements 
for business and sightseeing tours to pre- 
sent an object lesson to the rest of the 
country in this area, whose population i- 
growing at five times the rate of the rest. cf 
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PICKLES 


ICHIGAN planted 36,230 acres to cucumbers last year. This 

was more than double the acreage of any other state. 

In 1923 some 1,154,000 bushels of cucumbers were grown in 
Michigan. This was 35% of the total United States crop. 
Hence, several famous brands of pickles are from Michigan 
cucumbers. 

This bank is an important link in the marketing of food 
products. It offers unequalled facilities for serving those having 
business in the Great Lakes Region. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 
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the United States and whose foreign trade, 
in the Washington customs district alone, 
has increased from $175,000,000 to $426,000,- 
000 in the last four years. 

The preliminary program of the conven- 
tion follows: 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 
General Convention Theme: 
“FOREIGN TRADE ESSENTIAL TO PROSPERITY” 
All Sessions at Olympic Hotel 





Wednesday, June 24 
First GENERAL SEssion 
10.00 a. m. 

Main Ballroom 


1. Call to order by James A. Farrell, chair- 
man National Foreign Trade Council. 

2. Organization of convention. 

8. Address: The Foreign Trade Outlook. 

4. Address: The Commercial Future of the 
Pacific Area. 

5. Address: Selling America Abroad. 


Grovur SEssions 
2.30 p. m. 
Group I. Education for Foreign Trade. 


Group II. Japan. 
1. Credits and credit information. 
2. Selling methods. 
3. Packing, shipping, documentation and 
finance. 
4. Advertising. 


Group III. British India. 
1. Credits and credit information. 
2. Selling methods. 
3. Packing, shipping, documentation and 
finance. 
4. Advertising. 


Informal Get-Together Dinner, 6.80 p. m. 


Informal Group Meetings, 8.00 p. m. 
Credit managers. 
Educators. 
Export managers. 
Sales managers. 
Foreign department executives of banks. 
Exporters and importers. 


Nore. These group meetings are intended 
to furnish special opportunity to delegates 
to meet other men in their own line of work 
and talk over informally their own experi- 


Advertised 
almost daily 


Newspapers in leading 
cities describe new Bond 
issues. 


NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS 

CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 

LONDON MONTREAL 
TOKYO 








ences and problems. No program is ar- 
ranged for them, and the discussion will not 
be printed in the convention proceedings. 


Thursday, June 25 
Seconp GENERAL SEssioN 
10.00 a. m. 

Main Ballroom 


1. Address: The Merchant Marine. 

2. Address: The Relation of American 
Banking to World Rehabilitation. 

8. Address. 


Group SEssions 
2.30 p. m. 


Group IV. Foreign Representation for 
Export. (In co-operation with the Ameri- 
can Manufacturers Export Association.) 


Group V. China. 
1. Credits and credit information. 
2. Selling Methods. 
3. Packing, shipping, documentation and 
finance. 
4. Advertising. 
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FOUR WEEKS IN FRANCE 
at the east of an ordinary vacation 


A GOLDEN noon under striped umbrellas — chicken 
en casserole fit for a prince and his court . . . Bar- 
bizon. A million jewels in the air, tossed against the sky 
—the spirit of history in lovely and stately rooms—gar- 
dens that make you dream of the long ago—Versailles, 
with the fountains playing. Moonrise from Sacre-Coeur. 
Twilight in the Bois. 

The Riviera with summer prices—jeweled with little 
red roofed towns and sparkling beaches, banded by the 


Compagnie Générale Transatlantique 
19 State Street, New York 


Corniche Road where every turn provides a never-to-b 
forgotten view. The French Alps, the Pyrenees, are acces 
sible by means of wonderful motor roads. 

You can go to France this summer for $140.00, in the 
large French Line one-cabin liners—with French servic 
and French cooking. You can even make a round trip 0" 
$162.00— tourist III class, with individual rooms . . 
You can live well in France—and tour—on six dollars: 
day . . . Write for interesting booklet. 


dine 


Agencies in Principal Cities 
of the United States 
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Group VI. The Philippines. 
1. Credits and credit information. 
2. Selling Methods. 
3. Packing, shipping, documentation and 
finance. 
4. Advertising. 


‘TrapE ADVISER SERVICE........... 8.00 to 10.30 p. m. 
Friday, June 26 


Group SeEssions 
10.00 a. m. 


Group VII. Imports. 
(In co-operation with the National Coun- 
cil of American Importers and Traders.) 


Group VIII. The Dutch East Indies. 


1. Credits and credit information. 

2. Selling methods. 

8. Packing, shipping, documentation and 
finance. 

4. Advertising. 
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Group IX. Mexico. 


1. Credits and credit information. 

2. Selling methods. 

3. Packing, shipping, documentation an 
finance. 

4. Advertising. 


It is expected that in each of the Group 
Sessions dealing with specific markets at 
least two of the speakers will be men from 
the country under consideration. 


Tuirp GENERAI SEssion 


2.30 p. m. 
Main Ballroom 
1. Address. 
2. Address. 
3. Address: Trade and International Sta- 
bility. 
4. Report of general convention committee. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


New York Banker Finds America Most Popular of 
Nations With Germans 


in Germany than any other na- 
tion,” says Romaine A. Philpot, 
well known New York banker and chairman 
of the Bankers Forum who has recently re- 
turned from a trip abroad. In an interview 
to THe Bankers Macazine., Mr. Philpot 
states that a friendly welcome is extended to 
Americans on every hand; porters, train 
conductors, shopkeepers, merchants and 
bankers—none of them can seem to do 
enough to express their feelings of cordiality. 
“During my visit in Berlin,’ states Mr. 
Philpot, “I met a great many important 
bankers and business men and I heard not 
one single unkind word uttered with regard 
to America and Americans. On the other 
hand, at the several dinners which I attended 
as a guest of Berlin bankers, toasts were 
repeatedly drunk to the United States with 
a very evident feeling of unreserved friend- 
ship, and with the expressed hope of a closer 
bond between the two countries and the 
further development of friendly business re- 
lations between them. 
“German industry and business appear 
to he running at top speed. International 
business and economic conditions seem to be 


66 Q MERICA today is more popular 


constantly and rapidly improving. Every- 
body and everything, everywhere, seems to 
be busy, and Germany is facing the future 
with an ever increasing confidence and 





The Flettner Rotor boat, “‘ Buckau,” in the North 
Sea, on her first official business trip, returning 
from Scotland to Germany. Photographed by 
R. A. Philpot, February 27, 1925, about two 
hours out from Hamburg, returning to 
New York on the S. S. “ Albert Ballin” 
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ROMAINE A. PHILPOT 


New York banker and organizer and for many years 
chairman of the Bankers Forum. He has just re- 
turned from a trip abroad where he was particu- 
larly impressed with Germany’s cordial attitude 
toward the United States 


optimism. Unemployment has been reduced 
to a very negligible figure.” 

Mr. Philpot has accepted the representa- 
tion for the United States of the banking 
house of Sponholz & Company (Vorm. H. 
Herz) Kommanditgesellschaft, Berlin. He 
will attend to all their interests here, and 
establish connections and make arrange- 
ments with banks and investment houses 
throughout the United States, who may wish 
to accept orders from clients for the pur- 
chase and sale of securities traded in on the 
Berlin, Frankfurt and other German stock 
exchanges. This firm is one of the largest 
operators on the Berlin stock exchange and 
maintains private lines with the stock ex- 
changes in other principal German cities. 
They are not dealers in bonds and stocks. 
Their operations are confined entirely to the 
execution of buying and selling orders from 
clients under the ruling of and subject to 
the commissions prescribed by the Berlin 
and other German stock exchanges. 

The Sponholz banking house was founded 
in the year 1835 under the name of H. 
Herz, in Prenzlau, a small Prussian city. 


In 1892 a branch office was opened in Berlin. 
This branch speedily developed into a very 
important organization. Since 1911 the 
partners of the firm are Hans Sponholz, Paul 
Hamel and Max Herz. In 1921 the firm 
adopted its present name, and at the same 
time was converted into a “Kommandit- 
gesellschaft,” i. e., numerous friends of the 
banking house from important industrial and 
mercantile circles are interested in the com- 
pany as stockholders. The stockholders of 
the firm have for the years of 1923 and 1924 
received as their share dividends of 25 per 
cent. in gold. The dividends distributed 
during 1921 and 1922 were on an even higher 
basis. Under this form of organization the 
stockholders are liable to the extent of their 
investment in the firm, while the three part- 
ners remain responsible to the extent of their 
entire fortunes. The firm has today a liquid 





PAUL HAMEL 


Partner Sponholz & Co., Berlin banking house 
which is represented in the United States 
by Romaine A. Philpot 


working capital of about $1,000,000. It is on 
the board of the Association of Berlin 
Bankers and is, through its partners, repre- 
sented on the board of directors of the fol- 
lowing well known industrial corporations: 
Accumulatoren Hagen, Luckau & Steffen, 
Angerer, Koch & Company, Niederlausitzer 
Automobil, Chemische Fabriken Dr. J. 
Wiernik & Company, and Naval Reederei. 

Sponholz & Company employs about 100 
clerks. 
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for international banking. 


FRENCH AMERICAN 


BANKING CORPORATION 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 


Cedar and William Sts., New York 


RANCE and her colonies are reached directly 

by the exceptional service of the French bE 
American Banking Corporation. More than 250 i 

branches of our stockholding bank, the Comptoir pli. 

National D’Escompte de Paris, with the French —Yp ofa 
Colonial Banks, provide a complete equipment { 
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Review of Countries 


Great Britain 


ISCUSSING the gold standard and 
D the future value of gold, the Right 
Hon. Reginald McKenna, chairman 
of the Midland Bank, London, recently said: 


If we return to the gold standard in 1925, 
are the conditions of the supply of gold and 
the demand for it such as will lead to a re- 
sumption of the course that trade was pur- 
suing down to 1914? Is there likely to be an 
excess of supply over demand, or of demand 
over supply? 

So far as I am able to judge, I should say 
that the supply of gold at its present value 
is more than sufficient to meet the world’s 
demands and that consequently we shall 
pass into a time of slowly rising prices, more 
active trade and increased employment. The 
world’s output today is about £80,000,000 
a year at par value. There is accumulated 
in the Federal Reserve Banks of the United 
States an excess of upwards of £300,000,000 
over legal requirements. A considerable 
demand has of late been made from India, 
Germany and Australia, but these three 
countries cannot absorb anything like the 
total output. The demands in other coun- 
tries will probably be quite small. It is 
possible that we may add some millions to 
our reserve here, but the United States will 
be a willing seller rather than a willing 
buyer. I cannot pretend to take anything 
more than a cursory view of the total of 
requirements, but with such materials as I 
have at my disposal I cannot come to any 
other conclusion than that the output is 





more than adequate to meet the world’s 
demands. If this be the case, on balance 
gold will come to this country without our 
being obliged to attract it by high money 
rates. It will be bought by the Bank of 
England and, as I have already reminded 
you, every purchase by the Bank of Eng- 
land leads to an expansion of credit. 

While I hold this opinion as to the final 
or permanent influence of a reversion to the 
gold standard I am by no means blind to 
the possibility and even probability that we 
may have many difficulties to encounter in 
the early days. The effect of our past policy 
in attempting to force the appreciation of 
our currency, whether by restricting credit, 
by charging higher rates for money than are 
current in the United States or by discounte- 
nancing the issue of foreign loans in our 
market, has been to create a situation which 
may have a serious reaction when we first 
get back to gold. Large balances held here 
on American account may be sold, with an 
immediate impact upon the exchange. The 
foreign issues which have been held back 
may be brought out with a rush. Our gold 
reserves may be jeopardised and high rates 
for money may be imposed in order to se- 
cure our position. Every step taken to en- 
hance the value of sterling now must have 
its reaction at some later day. In these 
circumstances sterling exchange is at the 
moment in the same condition as the stock 
exchange when a heavy bull account is hang- 
ing over the market. But all these are 
matters only of temporary importance and 
we have to look behind market conditions 
to the long period trend of values. If we do 
so, I believe that reversion to the gold 
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A Chinese Bank maintaining 


in a foreign language. 


Heap Orrice: 


standard will eventually be attended by an 
influx of gold and an improvement in trade. 


Keynes Opposes a Return to Gold Standard 


In a recent address before the commercial 
committee of the House of Commons, John 
Maynard Keynes, the eminent economist, 
replying to a previous address of fhe Right 
Hon. Reginald McKenna, opposed a return 
to the gold standard. Professor Keynes is 
quoted by the New York Times as saying: 


We should not be returning to the. pre- 
war system. We should be taking the risks 
of a new and unknown predicament. We 
should be trying to run a managed credit 
system disguised as an automatic gold stand- 
ard in totally new conditions created by our 
indebtedness to America, the concentration 
of gold in America and the establishment 
of the Federal Reserve System in America. 


Replying to the points raised in the dis- 
cussion which followed his speech,’ Professor 
Keynes said he thought the cause of the on- 
ward sweep in the United States to which 


New Yorx Acency 


BANK OF CANTON? 


200 WORTH STREET 
Authorized Capital £1,200,000 Paid Up £1,081,280 Reserve £83,500 


‘ offices at the principal 
direct services, for facilitating trade with the United States. The native born 
English-speaking staff eliminates difficulties which often accompany transactions 


Your correspondence is invited 


Algency: SAN FRANCISCO Branches: HANKOW, SHANGHAI, CANTON, SWATOW, BANGKOK 
Correspondents in Important Centers of the World 












rts, offering 


HONG KONG 





he had referred in his speech as the reason 
for the rapid absorption of their unemployed 
was the immense national expansion that 
was going on, and, among other causes, the 
fact that they had severely restricted im- 
migration. 

He said that the 6 per cent. bank rate 
would be almost disastrous. As to the ques- 
tion of stabilizing exchange between the 
dollar and sterling there was no doubt that 
the United States wanted Great Britain to 
go back to gold and would do a good deal 
to facilitate that operation, he said. 

Replying to a suggestion that in the long 
run the value of gold was always in down- 
ward direct low, Keynes said there was no 
law of nature operating in that direction 
and that whether it went up or down was 
due to historic causes. He believed that a 
wise policy of a managed currency might 
make all the diffierence to the British vol- 
ume of unemployment. 

There was no doubt, however, he added 
that if Britain decided to resume the gold 












Capital Lei 200,000,000 


BANQUE CHRISSOVELONI 


Head Office: BUCHAREST, ROUMANIA 
New York Agency, 1155 BROADWAY 
Resources Lei 1,200,000,000 
Established 1848 
Affiliated Banking Houses in PARIS and VIENNA 
Branches in CONSTANTINOPLE and all over Roumania 
COMPLETE FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 


Correspondence invited from those interested in Central Europe and the Near East 
RADU IRIMESCU, New York Agent 
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standard she could see it through. This 
country has a certain amount of gold, has 
credit and has certain borrowing facilities 
in America, which, however, he would be 
sorry to see used. It was not a question of 
the possibility of doing it. It was a ques- 
tion of wisdom. 


The financial correspondent of the London 
Times, in commenting on Mr. Keynes’s ad- 


dress, says: 


The object of restoring the gold standard 
is to give British currency a fixed interna- 
tional value. The great advantages of this 
Keynes admitted and monetary reformers 
did not deny that under it there is only one 
fluctuating factor for manufacturers and 
traders to take into account, namely, price. 
Whereas, under the Keynes system there 
would be two prices, and exchange experi- 
ence in the last ten years, and particularly 
in the last five, shows that with two fluctuat- 
ing factors trade is often reduced to a 
gamble. 


Mr. Keynes omitted to make any reference 
to the fact that England is a great interna- 
tional trading and financial center and that 
many people have in recent years preferred 
to keep balances in New York, which can 
be converted into a fixed amount of gold, 
rather than in sterling, which can be con- 
verted into gold only for amounts that vary 
from day to day and from hour to hour. 
Mr. Keynes maintained that there was no 
difference between a moneyed currency sys- 
tem and the gold standard system except in 
their objectives, and that it would be just as 
easy or just as hard to work with one as 
with the other. This view is not in accord- 
ance with experience. 


Pease Reviews Economic Situation 


In a recent review of the economic and 
business situation, J. W. Beaumont Pease, 
chairman of Lloyds Bank, remarked: 


It may well be that historians will look 
back on the tenth anniversary of the war 
as the first that showed any indications of 
areal peace. If in future it becomes known 
as the year of reconciliation, it will be be- 
cause, after all the previous fumblings and 
failures of statesmanship, the simple com- 
mon-sense suggestion of the year before to 
discover by an impartial commission of eco- 
nomic experts, working under American 
auspices, the exact ability of Germany to 
Pay reparations, and the precise manner in 
which she should pay them, was at length 
acted upon. 

I regard the adoption of the Dawes Re- 
port as the outstanding event of the year, 
and as an indication of a real return to 
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Statement of Condition, March 25, 1925 





RESOURCES 


Cash in Vault and with Federal 


Reserve Bank ’ $37,648,119.40 
Exchanges for Clearing House and 
due from other Banks . 48,865,713.72 


Call Loans, Commercial Paper and 
Loans eligible for Re-discount 
with Federal Reserve Bank 

United States Obligations. 


9°,191,555-99 
25,365,189.21 


Short Term Securities . -  30,675,318.28 
Loans due on demand and within 
ame. sus 


Loans due 30 to go day 


53:852,972-33 
435397 9527-81 
32,263,269.37 

1,820,936.16 


Loans due go to 180 days 
Loans due after 180 days . 


Customers’ Liability for Accept- 

ances (anticipated $2,531,304.53) 21,899,717-17 
New York City Mortgages and 
6,120,880.72 
1,211,852.66 


Other Investments . 
Bank Buildings 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits . . . .« « « « $323.471,613.63 
Official Checks . 12,146,037.91 


Acceptances (including Accept- 
ances to Create Dollar Ex- 
OR ks 6 so ley 245431,021.70 


Discount Collected but not 


ie 832,495.42 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . 1,870,139.05 
Dividend payable April 1, 1925 . 525,000.00 


Capital Stock . . . 


—_— 17,500,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 


12,5 36,745.11 
$393,313,052.82 














BANKERS INVITED 

















FOREIGN BANKS ARE INVITED TO CORRESPOND WITH 


The Central Bank of India, Limited 
Bombay (India) 
UR close contact with the commercial activities with five 


Offices in the City and various Branches in other parts of 
India, puts us in the best position to serve you. 


S. N. POCHKHANAWALA, Managing Director 
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sanity on the part of the nations involved. 
It constitutes the chief practical attempt 
we have yet seen to sweep up and tidy into 
heaps the litter caused by the war. 


New York Views on Bank of England 
Rate Rise 


New York bankers are quoted by the 
Wall Street Journal as saying that the ac- 
tion of the Bank of England in raising its 
discount rate from 4 to 5 per cent. marks 
the beginning of the end of the post-war 
currency: instability in Europe. The 
Journal says: 


There is nothing in England’s internal 
financial and industrial situation to warrant 
higher money rates. The move is taken here 
as indicating plainly that British financial 
officials are committed to a policy of return- 
ing sterling to parity at the earliest possible 
moment. Return to gold in England will 
be the signal for currency stabilization mea- 
sures throughout Europe. 

Effect of the increase on sterling will be 
both practical and psychological; practical 


in tending to keep present American and 
continental balances in London and encour- 
aging transmission of further deposits, and 
psychological in that the world’s financial 
markets will now make their commitments 
on the basis that par sterling and removal 
of gold embargo in England are practically 
certainties. 


France 


RITING on “The Financial Position 

of France” in the current number of 
the Foreign Securities Investor, R. Lacour 
Gayet, financial attaché at the French Em- 
bassy in Washington says: 


The principal difficulties of France during 
the last few years have originated in the 
reconstruction of the invaded regions. Now, 
according to the present provisions, this re- 
construction is to cease in three years, at 
the most, which will very greatly lighten 
our budget. Moreover, we can hope that 
the Dawes Plan, which has just been put 
to work, thanks to the collaboration of your 
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SWITZERLAND 


Banque Commerciale de Bale 
BASLE 


Established 1863 
Capital paid up Swiss francs 60,000,000 Reserves Swiss francs 22,000,000 
Every kind of banking business transacted 


| New York Representative: Charles E. Berthoud, 68 William St. 
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Commonwealth Bank 


Spring Street and Bowery 


First Avenue Office 
77th Street and First Ave. 


Bronx Office 
155th Street and Third Ave. 


Lexington Office 
Lexington Ave. at 57th Street 


New York 


Resources over $19,000,000.00 


Member New York Clearing House 
Member Federal Reserve System 
New York State Depositary 


Complete Foreign Banking Facilities 
Correspondents in All Parts of the World 








countrymen, will be applied normally and 
we shall therefore collect some money, some- 
thing to which the deceptions of the past 
few years have hardly accustomed us. 
Finally, the chief wealth of a country and 
its financial power rest in its economic ac- 
tivity. In this respect, let me point out 
some indications of a situation which, if 
maintained, should assure the continuation 
of excess receipts of taxes which marked 
the year 1924. 


A Surplus of Exports 


For the first time since 1875 there was a 
surplus in our commercial balance last year. 
Since 1919 the figures in francs of imports 
and exports were the following: 


000 omitted 






Imports Exports Difference 
1920 ...............49,904,897 26,894,938 —23 billions 
067,908 19,772,512 — 3 
1922 woseniaintall Ley 30,328 21,378,943 — 2 
on 2,608,012 30,431,510 — 2 


a 132.574 41,454.137 + 1 


The result of this activity is manifested 
by the excess receipts of taxes. The govern- 
ment collected 5,600,000,000 francs more in 
1924 than in 1928. 

Our debt, in gold francs, as of July 31, 
1924, ar ounted to the following: 





Internal debt: In million francs 
Perpetual and mae 4 CONE | cictttccervmnnes 39,550 
Short term .......... penal. 9,839 
Floating ....... , 24,161 

I assisescnnceiasittilaadnanenltidanscbniiicciebtanni 73,550 

Dxternal debt: 

PID cecaittecisccccsiscnntinsntianttamactanetninn 30,815 
COCO ONE ccsccrssessennsnnsenninncemncncessianstnes 5,149 
Total .... sap dstnhicoestibisaaiteinleiainiaatinhies 35,964 


First let us examine the external debt. By 
commercial debt I mean the different loans 
which have been granted to the French Gov- 
ernment in the various countries. For ex- 
ample, in the United States, the 8 per cent. 
1920, 714 per cent. 1921, 7 per cent. 1924 
loans. Moreover, under this heading are 
included the obligations given to the Ameri- 
can Government in payment of the Ameri- 
can stocks, amounting to about $400,000,000, 
the interest on which, at 5 per cent., is regu- 
larly paid. At this point, I take the liberty 
to point out to you a fact which is too often 
ignored—that is, that the French Govern- 
ment pays to the American Government 
every year, as interest, the sum of $20,867,- 
000. The total annual payments of interest 
on our commercial debt amount to $46,160,- 
000, which, in the present state of the ex- 
change market, represents a very heavy de- 
mand on our treasury. 

The political debt corresponds to the 
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credits opened during the war by the Eng- 
lish and American Governments, to allow 
us to purchase the merchandise necessary 
for the general conduct of operations. 


The Internal Debt 


I now come to the internal debt. The 
long term loans were issued either by the 
state or through the “Crédit National,” an 
organization founded in 1919 to insure the 
payment of war damages. It is, as I told 
you, the interest on these loans which ab- 
sorbs 60 per cent. of the receipts of the 
budget. But they have no mmediate de- 
mands on our treasury, as they are perpetual 
or due only at a very distant date. On the 
other hand, the short term debt, running 
three years, five years, etc., obliges us to 
meet maturities at a closed date, and these 
are very high for 1925. I call your attention 
to the fact, however, that the maturity of 
last February was carried out under the 
most satisfactory conditions, as the greatest 
part of the bonds were renewed by their 
holders. 

There still remains the floating debt, that 
is, the debt of less than one year, and which 
amounts to about 24,000,000,000 gold francs. 
(Bons de la Défense National.) 

These figures point out that one of the 
most urgent tasks to be borne by France 


ovo 
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from a financial standpoint is to issue a vast 
consolidation loan, that is, to replace the 
floating debt, the reimbursement of which 
may be demanded at any time, by a long 
term debt, for which the government must 
only insure the payment of interest. 

The advances made by the Bank of France 
to the government, in the form of the issue 
of banknotes, also constitute a debt. These 
advances, which in May, 1921—the date 
when they reached their maximum— 
amounted to 26,700,000,000, were lowered to 
22 billions on January 1, 1925; that is, a 
reimbursement of 4 billions in four years. 
Moreover, in spite of the present difficulties 
(the total circulation of banknotes, 40,700,- 
000,000 is very close to the authorized maxi- 
mum of 41 billions), the French Government 
has issued the most formal declarations, 
stating that under no condition would it 
resort to inflation, from which Germany and 
Austria suffered, as you know, such disas- 
trous consequences. 


Italy 


CURRENT review of the business 

situation by the Banca Italo-Britan- 
nica, published in the monthly Review of the 
Westminster Bank, London, says: 


Although, owing to the usual New Year 
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holidays practically no business was trans- 
acted during the first week of January, the 
trade turnover for the month was unusually 
heavy, and the outlook for Italian industry 
is very hopeful, so that, given a continuance 
of prevailing conditions, the present year 
should witness an even greater increase in 
the country’s prosperity than did 1924. 

The political situation, especially since 
Signor Mussolini’s pronouncement in the 
Chamber at the beginning of the month, is 
much calmer. In the circumstances, the 
alarmist reports appearing in the foreign 
press concerning Italian affairs have been 
occasioning considerable surprise and irri- 
tation here: the country is quiet throughout, 
and the Government would appear to have 
the situation well in hand. It is significant 
that the Premier enjoys the support of the 
majority of the Senate, the members of 
which are not allied to him by any party 
ties, while the people generally manifest no 
particular desire for a change in the present 
order of things. 

Meanwhile, the commercial and industrial, 
as well as the economic, position of the 
country continues steadily to improve. Ref- 
erence was made in the January Review to 
the satisfactory budget position; during the 
first five months of the current fianancial 
year, the internal national debt has been 
reduced by a further 958 million lire, while 


further redemptions are promised before 
June 30, 1925. National expenditure has 
gradually been curtailed from nearly 17,000 
millions in 1921-22 to an estimated 14,335 
millions for 1924-25. 


Italy’s Trade Balance 


As regards Italy’s trade balance, this is 
also steadily improving; during the first ten 
months of 1924, Italy’s imports amounted to 
16,889 million lire, while her exports totalled 
12,534 millions, so that the adverse trade 
balance over that period was only 4,855 
million lire, as against a corresponding fig- 
ure for 1928 of 5,924 million lire. The ne- 
gotiation of the series of commercial work- 
ing arrangements with neighboring countries, 
to which Signor Mussolini has from the be- 
ginning been giving special attention, was 
completed during the present month by the 
signing of the provisional agreement with 
Germany, so that Italy has now established 
a modus vivendi with all the principal coun- 
tries with which she trades. 


Germany 


4 3 HE current monthly report on eco- 
nomic conditions in Germany, published 
by The Direction der Disconto-Gessellschaft 
of Berlin states that: 
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Since the conclusion of the Reparation 
Loan there has been a flow of large credits 
from abroad to German industry, but at 
first chiefly of short credits. These have 
now been supplemented, as was highly de- 
sirable, with long loans, taken up by a num- 
mer of the most reputable German con- 
cerns in the United States. At the same 
time it was possible to lower the rates of 
interest on these foreign loans, which of 
course is of the greatest importance in its 
effect upon the current liabilities arising 
out of the loans and therefore upon the 
burden on German trade in the future. All 


the same the German industrial loans yield 


the American investor 714,—8 per cent. 
which makes them a very attractive propo- 
sition when compared with home invest- 
ments which yield only half as much. The 
high yield and the plentiful supply of funds 
on the American money market explain the 
eagerness to subscribe. Further, the con- 
cerns in question are extremely sound and 
of international reputation; indeed only the 
biggest and strongest concerns can possibly 
have access to the foreign money markets. 
In these circumstances it is the most impor- 
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tant duty of the German banks to see that 
the foreign capital which flows in only at a 
few points, is distributed among those con- 
cerns and branches of industry, which can- 
not come directly into touch with foreign 
lenders. 


Industrial Loans and Export Business 


The prospectuses of the German indust- 
rial loans published in America all give 
exact details of the proportion of the ex- 
port business to the total sales of the com- 
pany concerned. They do so because the 
investor is very naturally anxious to have 
a guarantee that the liabilities taken over 
with the loans will be fully covered by 
amounts in foreign currency derived from 
export. It is, however, equally to Germany’s 
interest that the supply of foreign credit 
should be restricted as far as possible to 
those companies whose activity assures them 
a supply of foreign currency. Even if this 
condition cannot be always directly fulfilled, 
none of the foreign money must be used for 
pure consumption; it must instead be set 
aside for the purpose of improving and in- 
creasing production, which will finally re- 
sult in an increased power of export. Here 
again great responsibility devolves upon the 
banks in as much as they must direct the 
foreign money into the proper channels. 
Taking these facts into consideration, the 
Association of Berlin Banks and Bankers 
has decided that foreign exchange credits 
will in the future only be granted when the 
borrower can prove that they will be used 
to meet bills in foreign currency, or at any 
rate that repayment is secured by corres- 
ponding amounts in foreign currency de- 
rived from exports. 


The Flow of Foreign Credits 


That the flow of foreign credits makes 
itself visible at first in increased imports 
and a consequent adverse trade balance is 
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only natural. The very fact that in the 
present period of transition the trade figures 
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show an excess of imports over exports, in- 
dicates the need of foreign credits. The aim 
must be with the help of this temporary 
assistance so to increase the power of ex- 
port, that it will be able not only to balance 
the normal imports but also to meet the 
interest on the foreign loans and to pay off 
the capital and finally make possible the 
payment of reparations money. 


Spain 


| gag on naigeng occupies first place as 
a factor in the national wealth of 
Spain, which has been placed at approxi- 
mately $31,000,000,000 (218,150,000,000 pese- 
tas) by the Banco Urguijo, and accounts for 
76,675,000,000 pesetas of Spanish national 
income, according to report to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce by Commercial Attache 
Cunningham, Madrid. The Spanish annual 
income has been estimated at 24,293,000,000 
pesetas. 

Among agricultural products bringing in 
the greatest amount of income, cereal and 
vegetable crops rank first with a total an- 
nual yield of 4,501,000,000 pesetas followed 
by root crops, with 830,000,000 pesetas in- 
come, vines with 792,000,000, olives with 648,- 


000,000, pasture and uncultivated lands with 
644,000,000, fruit trees and shrubs with 446,- 
000,000, and hay and fodder with 437,000,- 
000 pesetas. 

Closely related to agriculture but con- 
siderably lower in value and income is stock 
raising, with an estimated wealth of 10,- 
119,000,000 pesetas and an annual income of 
1,214,000,000. The leading value is represent- 
ed by cattle, of which there are 3,718,000, 
assigned a capital value of 2,975,000,000 
pesetas, followed in order by mules, swine, 
horses, sheep, goats, and donkeys. In point 
of number however, sheep occupy first place, 
with 201, million, followed by swine with 
5.1 million, goats with 4.3 million, and cattle 
with 3.7 million. 

Spanish industries, according to the sur- 
vey, represent a total capital value of 48,- 
247,000,000 pesetas, giving a yearly income 
of 7,287,000,000 pesetas. The leading classes 
of industry in order of the amount of income 
which they produce are: textiles yielding 
2,150,000,000 pesetas, foodstuffs (flour, con- 
serves, etc.) yielding 1,900,000,000, metal- 
lurgical industries, yielding 950,000,000, tan- 
ning and leather trades yielding 400,000,000, 
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fishing yielding 400,000,000, lumber and wood 
yielding 350,000,000, tobacco manufactures 
yielding 337,000,000 and stone manufactures 
yielding 300,000,000. 

Other principal classes of property are 
buildings and fixed property, valued at 35,- 
700,000,000 pesetas, treasury debt held by 
Spanish private citizens and organizations, 
with 12,623,000,000, capital of incorporated 
companies, 9,500,000,000, mining 7,093,000,- 
000, railroads 7,000,000,000, and current ac- 
counts in banks 6,179,000,000 pesetas. 


Japan 


HE urgent necessity of increasing the 
yield of agricultural products in Japan 
to meet the growing demands of the empire’s 
ever-increasing population is cited as one of 
the most vital economic problems confront- 
ing that country today by Minoru Fukuda, 
chief engineer of the Toho Electric Power 
Company, one of Japan’s largest retail dis- 
tributors of electric power. 
Mr. Fukada is now in the United States 


on a business trip which has been devoted 
in part to a study of American farm ma- 
chinery and methods used here in substitut- 
ing machinery for man-power on the farm. 
The results of his observations will be ap- 
plied through some of the various Japanese 
agencies, including the government itself, 
which are striving to increase the area of 
tillable land. Mr. Fukada says: 


The Farm Electrification Society origin- 
ated by Y. Matsunaga, vice-president of the 
Toho Electric Power Company has started a 
campaign in Japan to educate farmers in 
the use of mechanical devices instead of 
manual labor and members of this organiza- 
tion are working directly with the farmers 
to encourage the use of power-driven ap- 
pliances. 

The question of electricity versus internal 
combustion engines as a source of power 
may depend in some cases on local condi- 
tions, but the employment of either power 
results in two great advantages: first, in- 
crease of crop yield in a given area, and 
second, increase of area of tillable land. 
Since the arable part of Japan is a small 
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part of the total land, and is populated by 
ever- increasing numbers, the yield of farm 
products in a given area must be increased, 
and additional land must be reclaimed in 
order to equalize demand and supply. 

The vital problems that confront Japanese 
farmers today are therefore both social and 
economic. The solution must not be left 
entirely to government action, but must be 
tackled by all thinking men who are capable 
of working toward an increasing yield of 
agricultural products. The substitution of 
machinery for man-power as the best 
method of increasing the crop yield is there- 
fore an urgent necessity. 


China 


HE Chinese Economic Review says re- 
garding the overseas trade of the banks 
organized by ovearseas Chinese merchants: 


The Sze Hai Tung Bank, Singapore, es- 
tablished in 1907,- was the earliest Chinese 
overseas bank. It has been succeeded by 
fourteen other banks, including the China 
and South Sea Bank, which was organized 
by Hwang Yi Chu of Samarang in 1921, 
with head offices in Shanghai. The China 
and South Sea Bank now occupies an im- 
portant position among Chinese banks in 


the country. The total amount of author- 
ized capital of the fifteen overseas merchants 
banks is about $100,000,000, and the paid-up 
capital, $27,000,000. The China and South 
Sea Bank has branch offices in Tientsin, 
Hankow, and Amoy. The Ho Hong Bank, 
Singapore, has six branches, and the Chinese 
Overseas Merchants’ Bank, Singapore, four 
branches. With the exception of the China 
and South Sea Bank, most of the overseas 
Chinese banks deal principally in loans. 
Dealing in drafts and foreign exchange is a 
subsidiary business. Following is a list of 
the banks organized by overseas Chinese 
merchants together with location: 

China and South Sea Bank, Shanghai; 
China Banking Corporation, Philippine Is- 
lands; Chinese Merchants’ Bank, Singapore; 
Sze Hai Tung Bank, Singapore; Chinese 
Overseas Merchants Bank, Singapore; Ho 
Hong Bank, Singapore; Lee Hwa Bank, 
Singapore; Wan Hing Lee Bank, Penang; 
China Banking Corporation, Ipoh; Bank of 
Chantabun, Chantabun; Bank of Batavia, 
Batavia; Chinese Bank, Sourabaya; Huang 
Chunghan’s Bank, Samarang; Ma Sum 
Chuan’s Bank, Samarang; Chinese Commer- 
cial Bank, Manna. 

Recently, a Chinese merchant at Sama- 
rang, Kwo Chun Yang, proposed to organize 
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a bank with a capital of $100,000,000. The Kwo is a rich sugar and cotton merchant 
head office is planned to be opened in in Samarang. His scheme is supported by 
Shanghai or Peking, and branch offices in all Mr. Sciling, former president of the Bank 
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The impressive new building which is being erected by the well known Argentine banking house of 
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Ernesto Tornquist & Co. in Buenos Aires 
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The National City Bank 


South America 


RNESTO ‘Tornquist & Co., of Buenos 
Aires, South America’s largest and 
oldest bank, in a recent bulletin summariz- 


ing the economic year 1924, says: 

The satisfactory evolution of the eco- 
nomic situation during the past year and the 
notable increase in foreign trade, which has 
resulted in a large balance in favor of the 


republic, have had a favorable repercussion 
on the national finances. Nearly all the 
sources of public revenue exhibit important 
increases. Customs revenues augmented by 
23.3 million pesos paper. The direct taxes, 
transfer taxes, and stamp taxes yielded in 
conjunction, 27 million pesos paper in excess 
of the previous year’s figure, representing 
an increase of 40 per cent. The only de- 
cline was in the taxes on luxury consump- 
tion, which show a falling off of about 12 
million pesos paper, caused principally by 
excessive augmentation of the rates of tax- 
ation and the overlapping of national and 
provincial taxes. The public floating debt 
was reduced by 61 million pesos paper dur- 
ing the first half of the year, but it has not 
yet been found feasible to carry out the im- 
portant operation of consolidation which the 
national government proposed to congress. 
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The floating debt, however, has not occa- 
sioned difficulties of any kind to the public 
administration, as the short term loans ob- 
tained from local banks in the Capital have 
been renewed without difficulty at quite low 
rates of interest (below those obtained by 
the government for long period loans), the 
rate being 41/, per cent. in most cases, not- 
withstanding that there is observable a gen- 
eral rise in the interest rates and that the 
banks have had to restrict their credit oper- 
ations to a certain extent. 


Foreign Trade 


The National statistical department has 
issued the precise figures relative to our 
foreign trade in respect of the first nine 
months of the past year, and also the ap- 
proximate figures for the whole of the year. 
According to these data the export trade 
augmented greatly whilst the imports di- 
minished somewhat, leaving for the first nine 
months of the year, a balance in favor of the 
republic of over 176 million pesos gold, a 
figure which according to the calculation of 
the statistical office, will be increased to 230 
million pesos gold for the whole year. This 
favorable evolution of our international in- 
terchange is due first and foremost to the 
heavy exports of our principal agricultural 
and pastoral products, and very specially 
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cereals, which present a large increase. At 
the same time, the prices for all classes of 
grain and for linseed became firmer during 
the year, until at the end of December last 
they had reached figures very remunerative 
for the country. Although the prospects of 
the new harvest are not favorable from the 
point of view of quantity, the quality of the 
crops will be good and they will represent 
a great economic profit to the country, hav- 
ing regard to the firmness of prices. In 
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view of the forecasts of the world’s crops 
for the current year, which fall below the 
quantities required for consumption, it can 
be assumed that prices will remain firm in 
the future and that in consequence, the 
shrinkage in quantity will be compensated 
by higher prices. Exports of meat and of 
quebracho extract mark new high records. 
Imports fell off slightly owing to the prev- 
alence of higher customs duties throughout 
the year, in conjunction with the fact that 
in 1923 they had augmented considerably on 
the threat of the said increase in duties. 


Banking Business During the Year 


Banking business during the year dis- 
played somewhat more activity than in the 
preceding year as a reflex of the larger 
volume of home and foreign commerce and 
of the generally more satisfactory economic 
situation. The valorization of our gold peso, 
the reduction in the internal circulation and 
the active demand for money by trade and 
industry in the latter months of the year, 
have brought about a rise in the rate of 
interest which in turn has obliged the banks 
to restrict the volume of their operations to 
a certain extent. 

The favorable result of our foreign trade 
and other factors which have concurred to 
restore prosperity to the economic situation 
of the country, have brought about an ac- 
centuated valorization of our gold peso in 
relation to the dollar and the pound sterling, 
as well as to other monetary units. The 
value of our gold peso improved 25 per 
cent. during the year in relation to the dol- 
lar, bringing it close to parity, from which, 
at the end of December last, it was only 5 
to 6 per cent. distant. As, in turn, the 
pound sterling has appreciated in value in 
relation to the dollar, the gold peso still re- 
mains below par with respect to the pound 
to the extent of about 3 per cent. The Swiss 
franc and the Dutch gulden have followed 
the evolution of the dollar in relation to the 
gold peso while the French franc, the Bel- 
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gian franc, the peseta and the lira have de- 
preciated in relation to our gold peso. As 
from the middle of November last, the Ger- 
man mark is again being quoted, a premium 
on it being maintained, although operations 
in this currency have so far not attained 
much importance. 


& 


International Banking Notes 


The Caisse Commerciale et Industrielle de 
Paris has established a New York office in 
the name of D. O. Baudouy & Co., 16 Ex- 
change Place. The institution has resources 
of 273,865,688 francs, and was organized in 
1897 to do all kinds of banking and to par- 
ticipate in commercial and industrial trans- 
actions. Its capital and reserves amounted 
to 42,000,000 francs on December 31, last. 
The activities of the bank have been con- 
fined mainly to the South American field, 
and it has participated in the economic de- 
velopment of Brazil and Argentina. The 
new firm of D. O. Baudouy & Co. also will 
act as brokers in investment securities, it is 
announced. D. O. Baudouy, the manager, 


has been for five years an executive of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, New York. 


© 


The New York agency of the Banca Com- 
merciale Italiana has received a cable from 
the head office in Milan telling of plans for 
increasing the reserve account by 20,000,000 
lire, and the undivided profits by another 
20,000,000 lire. 

Reserve will then be 800,000,000 lire, and 
the undivided profits over 37,000,000 lire. 
Capital was recently increased to 500,000,- 
000 lire, of which 410,000,000 are paid in. 
A dividend of 12 per cent. for the year 1924 
has been proposed. 


Shareholders in the Midland Bank, Lon- 
don, have been invited to subscribe for new 
shares of £1 each, fully paid, at the price 
of £2 per share, in the proportion of one 
new share for every eight of the existing 
shares, the premium of £1 per share to be 
credited to the reserve fund, according to 
the London Times. The Times says: 


“There are now 480,921 unissued £12 
shares, representing £5,771,052 of capital 
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Steps are to be taken to cancel the unissued 
£12 shares and to create 5,771,052 new 
shares of £1 each. The number of shares 
issued, according to the last balance-sheet, 
was 4,790,729; hence a new issue in the ratio 
of one in eight at £2 per share will provide 
about £1,200,000 of money, one half of which 
will be added to capital and the other half 
to reserve. In deciding to issue shares of 
£1 denomination, which will be free of un- 
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called liability, the bank is conforming to 
modern and popular practice. Two other 
members of the banking “Big Five”—Bar- 
clays and the Westminster—have part of 
their capital in the form of £1 fully-paid 
shares, and banks and other financial in- 
stitutions generally have in recent years 
gradually been getting away from the old 
practice of depending for a portion of their 
reserve strength upon a contingent liability 
placed upon shareholders in the shape of 
uncalled capital. 

“The additional capital is required in con- 
nection with the purchase of valuable free- 
holds in the City of London and in building 
a new head office. They remind sharehold- 
ers that the business of the bank has out- 
grown the accommodation of the present 
head office, which is held on a lease. Inci- 
dentally the issue will tend to lessen the dis- 
parity which has existed since the war be- 
tween the relation of the bank’s fixed cap- 
ital (i. e. its capital and reserves) to its 
withdrawable capital (i. e., deposits and cur- 
rent accounts). In December, 1913, the 
paid-up capital and reserves of what was 
then the London City and Midland Bank 
amounted to £8,048,650, equal to 8.5 per 
cent. of deposits amounting to £93,833,580. 
On December 31, 1924, the paid-up capital 
and reserves amounted to £23,953,645, and 
the deposits to £355,774,872, the percentage 
of the former to the latter being 6.7. An 
issue such as is proposed will increase the 
paid-up capital and reserves to, say, £25,- 
151,000—equally divided between the two— 
and the percentage to deposits will then be 
slightly over 7 per cent.” 
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The National Bank of Commerce in New 
York has established its third foreign post 
with the opening of the office of its new 
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= representative at 16 Rue de la Chaussee marks, quick assets of 610,000,000 marks 
we d’Antin, Paris. Representatives’ offices have and deposits of 864,000,000 marks. The net 
eer been maintained for some years in London — earnings of. the bank were 19,000,000 marks, 
their and Copenhagen. William Richmond, Jr., and a dividend of 10 per cent. was declared. 
vility who has been with the bank in New York, 
an nee. Paris representative. His office in © 
saree re maps. me aie gr eager The statement of condition of the Bank 
: relationships which the bank has built up ‘ . 
con- : 2 ; ce . of Finland, Helsingfors, as of December 31, 
mane over a period of years in France, Switzer- et Go wh ie oe ek Oe f 
: land, Belgium, Italy, Spain and Portugal e-em lg cfg Rg eM 
ding Ee ghd : 88"; fmk. 2,011,697,936, of which fmk. 56,281,386 
i, and will also keep in touch with those 
porn broader aspects of foreign banking and 
ana finance which are of interest in the United 
aah. States. 
 dis- © 
. be- 
cap- Barclays Bank, Ltd., one of the “Big 
> its Five” British banks, is planning a direct 
ain extension of its service into Italy. Accord- 
the ing to its New York office, a new company 
cae to be known as Barclays Bank, Societa 
Rak Anonima Italiana, is being formed and will 
per shortly start operations in Rome, where the 
580. head office is to be located. The service of 
pital Barclays Bank, S. A. L., will be modeled on 
and the lines of that rendered by Barclays Bank 
tage (Overseas), Ltd., the French affiliate of 
An Barclays Bank. The new company will offer 
. the facilities for handling commercial business 
£25,- and tourists’ requirements in Italy strictly 
"om comparable to the facilities which Barclays 
n be Bank (Overseas), Ltd., offers in France, and 
will cater especially to the needs of foreign 
visitors to Rome. 
© 
New = 
post The annual report of the Deutsche Bank, Building of the Banco Hispano Cubano, 
new Berlin, shows a turnover of 88,000,000,000 Havana, Cuba 
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transacted. 
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represents gold reserve, silver, coin, and for- 
eign bank notes and coupons. Other prin- 
cipal items making up the bank’s resources 
are, due from foreign correspondents, 
fmk. 793,947,152; loans, discounts and ad- 
vances, fmk. 560,285,903, and government se- 
curities, fmk. 482,141,806. On the liabilities 
side of the statement the capital of the in- 
stitution is given as fmk. 100,000,000; reserve 
fund fmk. 50,000,000, and notes in circulation 
as fmk. 1,249,946,189. 
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The report of the Bank of Norway 
(Norges Bank) for the year 1924 shows a 
net surplus of 21,100,000 kroner. This is 
about 1,000,000 more than last year. Of the 
surplus about 7,516,000 kroner have been 
written off, while the government tax 
amounts to 700,000 kroner and a dividend 
of 8 per cent. has been paid to shareholders 
with 2,800,000 kroner. With the writing-offs 
of last year and previous years the bank is 
sail to be fully secured against all losses 


caused by after-war conditions. In present- 
ing the report N. Rygg, governor of the 
bank, informed the shareholders that it was 
his policy to attempt to restore the Nor- 
wegian krone to its par value, intimating 
that notwithstanding the improved financial 
position of the country this might prove té 
be a slow process. 
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The J. Henry Schroder Banking Corpora- 
tion of New York has moved its offices from 
25 South William street to more centrally 
located quarters at 27 Pine street, where it 
will occupy the first four floors. 

At the annual meeting of stockholders of 
the corporation at its new offices, directors 
and officers were re-elected. Following ad- 
ditional officers were appointed: L. S. 
Chanler, Jr., assistant secretary, and Albert 
Ensslen, assistant treasurer. 

Frank C. Tiarks, of J. Henry Schroder 
& Co., London, was in New York to attend 
the meeting. 


© 


The annual meeting of stockholders of 
Compania Swift Internacional, Sociedad 
Anonima Comercial, was held at Buenos 
Aires, Argentine Republic, March 20. This 
company is the foreign auxiliary of Swift & 
Company, and operates packing plants in 
South America and Australia. 

A semi-annual dividend of 90 cents gold 
per share, or at the regular dividend rate 
of $1.80 annually, was declared, payable 
August 15 to shareholders of record July 
15, 1925. The volume of sales for 1924 
totaled in excess of $85,000,000 gold, an in- 
crease over the previous year. 
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The New York agency of The Yokohama 
Specie Bank, Limited, at 120 Broadway, has 
received a cablegram from the head office 
advising the condition of the bank for the 
half-year ending December 31, 1924. 

Net profits for the period were Yen 14,- 
417,952.77 which were disposed of as 
follows: 

Added to reserve Yen 3,000,000, making 
total Yen 80,500,000; dividend at 12 per cent. 
per annum, Yen 6,000,000; balance carried 
forward, Yen 5,417,952.77. 

These figures show a slight improvement 
over the corresponding figures for balance 
carried forward for the preceeding half year, 
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ending June 30, 1924, the balance then being 
Yen 5,268,835.60. 
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The annual meeting of the Union Bank 
of Switzerland, Zurich, was held on March 
14, 1925. The following is translated from 
the report submitted by the board of di- 
rectors: 


With respect to the Union Bank of Swit- 
zerland, the improvement of the economic 
situation is reflected in the increase of the 
turn-over and in the increase of the total of 
the balance sheet, which has gone up from 
541 to 586 million francs. The operations 
included under the item “Banks and Bank- 
ers” have contributed largely to the in- 
creased turnover. Our foreign currency 
balances with banks consist of sums which 
have been placed at our disposal and of 
coverages for foreign exchange contracts 
entered into with us by customers for the 
purpose of protecting themselves against 
rate fluctuations. 

During the past year credit has been 
more largely taken advantage of by our cus- 
tomers owing to the development of refund- 
ng operations, there having been thereby 


brought about an increase of 12 millions in 
the value of outstanding drafts. 

On December 31, 1924 “Debtors” account 
credited 282 million francs (1923: 277 mil- 
lion francs). Out of this sum 78 millions 
(1928: 74 millions) refer to commercial 
credits and 125 millions (1928: 117 millions) 
to covered and uncovered credits granted to 
industrial enterprises. 

As to the latter, there are distributed as 
follows: 


(In millions of francs) 
End End 
1924 1923 


Cotton, wool and silk industry 26 
Embroidery industry 7 
Other textile industries 
plating industry 7 
Machine and metal industries 
Watch and clock making industry. 
Building industry 
Foodstuff industry 
CROMRECRE TUIGET . ccccrescscsssccstsccscsscrecscoccsecs 
Shoe making and leather industry 


and straw 
13 











Manufacture of household articles 
Sundry industries  ..................-cc0sc0e---+ 


125 117 


As compared with the foregoing year the 
item “Securities” shows an increase of 38,- 
000,000 francs; this is mostly due to the 
purchase of gilt-edge Swiss bonds as well 
as to an item of 500,000 guilders worth of 
shares of the International Bank of Amster- 
dam, a bank in the organization of which 
we had participated together with other 
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large Swiss and foreign banks. We trust 
that our interest in this organization will 
enable us to expand still further our rela- 
tions. 

The securities included under the heading 
“Permanent interests” have given us in 1924 
a satisfactory return. 

Cashiers warrants (certificates of deposit) 
show an increase of 10.9 million francs, 
which increase took place in the second half 
of 1924 after we had increased, following 
the example of other banks, the rate of 
interest from 5 to 51% per cent. This in- 
crease of the rate of interest has been caused 
by the stringency prevailing on the money 
market. Early in 1925 we went back to a 
rate of 5 per cent. 

In 1924 counter current advances and 
loans on collateral have developed favorably 
and have given us a profit accordingly. 

On December 31, 1924, the employees of 
the bank numbered 1340. 

The net profit amounts to 5.9 million 
francs and we recommend the distribution 
of a 7 per cent. dividend and the carrying 
of a sum of 500,000 francs to the reserve 
fund. 
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The total assets of the Goteborgs In- 
tecknings Garanti Aktiebolag of Gothen- 


7O4 


burg, Sweden, on December 31, 1924, 
amounted to Kr. 60,459,000. This bank, 
which was established in 1869, has a paid 
up capital of Kr. 2,040,000 and a reserve of 
Kr. 1,400,000. Its principal business is the 
loaning of funds on mortgage securities. A 
dividend of 14 per cent. was paid on the 
capital stock in 1924. 


® 


The offering of 100,000 shares of the stock 
of the Anglo-American Bank of Greece has 
been announced by Pitcher & Co., New York, 
at $6 a share. The Anglo-American Bank 
of Greece has an authorized capital of 500,- 
000 shares, with nominal value of 100 
drachmas each. This bank started to trans- 
act a general banking business in June, 1924, 
under a charter granted by the Greek Gov- 
ernment. In December, 1924, it purchased 
the Bank of Samos, Greece, with a capital of 
5,000,000 drachmas. 

The purpose of the issue 
funds for establishing branch depositories in 
several American cities. 


is to provide 
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The Bankers’ Association for Foreign 


Trade* 


A Brief Survey of the Purposes and Activities of this Organization 
By Fred W. Allen 


Manager Foreign Department, Northern Trust Co. of Chicago 


tion last fall has been pointed to by 

many as the most distinct reason for 

a renewal of confidence in the business out- 
look for the next few years. 

Since that event we have seen a trade re- 

vival unequaled in this country for some 


Tie result of the Presidential elec- 


time past. A great number of orders were 
released immediately following the Presiden- 
tial election, and in many cases without 
waiting for the execution of these orders, 
they were immediately duplicated with an 
expectation of a heavy demand for these 
products. 

There had been a natural scarcity in the 
country owing to the tendency on the part 
of the manufacturers and merchants to hold 
off, awaiting the signs of the times. Now 
that these orders have been released, there 
is a stronger tone in the money market with 
increasing demand for financing. 

We have evidence on every hand today 
of the improvement in business in almost 
every line, and it is therefore logical to be- 
lieve that the year 1925 will go down in 
history as one of the best that this country 
has experienced. ‘This indication is based 
upon the assumption that unpleasant ele- 


ments will not arise detrimental to the al- 
ready established program of the industrial 
giants of the country. 

With the development of trade and indus- 
try already outlined and planned for, not 
only this year but those to follow, commerce 
with foreign countries must necessarily in- 
crease. According to figures recently com- 
piled for publication in the Letter Box, a 
pqriodical published by the Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation for Foreign Trade, our foreign com- 
merce in 1924 amounted to $8,186,000,000— 
$4,583,000,000 of this amount being in ex- 
ports. Millions of dollars have been poured 
back into Europe in the post-war years, a 
good proportion of which was sent over in 
1924. Whether this money be loaned to Eu- 
rope by the distribution of bonds among 
American investors or through credit ex- 
tended to their competitive industries, mat- 
ters little to the average investor. 

On the other hand, our money is being 
loaned not only for the purpose of recon- 
struction, but to build up those industries 
in Central Europe, that were practically 
destroyed by the war, to a degree of per- 


*Reprinted from “Export Trade and Finance,” 
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fection that must necessarily reflect upon 
corresponding lines of industries in this 
country. It seems logical therefore, that 
due protection should be accorded American 
commercial and industrial firms that their 
products will have just recognition in com- 
petitive markets. Wherever our money 
goes, it should be directed along such chan- 
nels which will prove as beneficial to the 
commerce and industry of our country as 
those to whom such credit is extended. 

As commerce with other nations increases, 
there will necessarily be new legislation 
enacted by our Federal and state govern- 
ments, by which all those interested in for- 
eign trade and the financing thereof will 
be generally affected. 

For example, the Sherman and Clayton 
acts have been subjected to severe criticism 
by not only industrialists affected by these 
acts but by economists as well. 

Are not the bankers of the country also 
concerned about legislation affecting their 
clients in that there might be greater free- 
dom possible, rather than restraint of trade? 
Should they not support proposed legisla- 
tion that they consider helpful to trade and 
voice their disapproval of legislation that 
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might prove detrimental to the interests of 
their clients in general? 

There is very little, of course, that can be 
done by those interested in foreign trade in 
an individual way, but the combined ef- 
forts of any group should be more effective 
in every particular. The same situation ob- 
tains with reference to the banking profes- 
sion and particularly to banks having foreign 
departments. 

Having this firm conviction, a certain 
group of representative bankers gathered 
together some four years ago to effect an 
organization which was eventually called 
the “Bankers’ Association for Foreign 
Trade.” 

The purpose in forming this association 
was to provide a medium through which its 
members might interchange opinions and 
establish uniform systems and methods in 
the conduct of foreign business. It later de- 
veloped that it would enable them to more 
closely trade among themselves in local ex- 
change and acceptance markets. 

While this practice has not been as pro- 
nounced as had been originally hoped for, 
it has given the heads of the foreign depart- 
ments of banks in the Middle West a better 
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insight as to certain conditions in the prin- 
cipal cities. 

The association during the past two or 
three years has been able through its com- 
mittees to gather and disseminate essential 
and helpful information and statistics that 
have proved beneficial to its members. Par- 
ticularly during the past year has this in- 
formation been most opportune. The mem- 
bers of the association have also profited to 
a marked degee through their personal con- 
tact, or by means of other communication, 
with others on the membership roll. 

Many times since its beginning, the asso- 
ciation has shown a splendid spirit of co- 
operation among the members, which neces- 
sarily tends toward a prevention or an 
equitable adjustment of controversies that 
might arise from time to time. 

The Bankers’ Association for Foreign 
Trade as a group, is obliged to urge the 
passage of wise and useful legislation as 
well as to aid in the development and main- 
tenance of foreign trade. Therefore this 
association representing the best banking in- 
terests in the Middle West, is a powerful 
organization. 

The officers and members of the execu- 


tive committee of this association are chosen 
from a group of representative men holding 
important positions in the larger banks 
either in the capacity of manager of the 
foreign banking department, or who are 
directly interested in, or responsible for, its 
supervision. These officers are as a rule ac- 
cepted authorities on questions governing 
foreign trade matters, therefore, through 
the intermingling of the members at the 
annual conventions of the association, there 
is an opportunity for free discussion of 
questions in which we are all concerned. This 
gives the chairman of the various committees 
an opportunity to not only consider, but to 
make recommendations for uniform forms 
and methods, which will eventually tend 
toward an improvement of service given by 
the various institutions represented. 

The quality of service, therefore, that a 
bank can render its clients, depends upon 
the facilities at its command. These facili- 
ties are undoubtedly increased and improved 
for a bank through a membership in an or- 
ganization of the nature and character of 
The Bankers’ Association for Foreign Trace. 

There will always be a certain group of 
export managers who because of many years 
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of experience behind them, will maintain that 
they can do better by handling papers cov- 
ering their export shipments direct with a 
bank located in the city of destination in- 
stead of through banking connections in this 
country. ‘This group are as a rule over- 
zealous on behalf of their own companies to- 
ward making a better showing in the cost 
of financing their exports. 

Unfortunately for some, however, this is 
not always the better judgment. Many cases 
could be cited where mistakes were made 
in the handling of shipments directly through 
banks abroad that might have been elimin- 
ated had they been handled properly 
through a local banking connection. There- 
fore a slight commission to which the Ameri- 
can bank is entitled will save charges many 
times over this commission which might ac- 
crue before the shipment is finally disposed 
of, or returned to this country with addi- 
tional charges attached to it. 

Banks maintaining foreign departments in 
this country are better equipped than the 
average exporter to size up the situation 
before drafts are sent abroad for collection 
Proper instructions should be received before 
the bank assumes responsibility for the 
handling of the item, and past experience 


40s 


tells the banker what instructions are neces- 
sary. 

There is always an additional advantage 
in this procedure in that foreign banks are 
more ready at all times to co-operate with 
banks in this country with whom they might 
work on a reciprocal basis than they would 
be with commercial houses direct. It is 
obvious that the commission charge made the 
exporter would be just as great, if not a 
trifle more, than that made to banks, but 
from their banking correspondents in Amer- 
ica the foreign bank is always in the position 
of receiving additional business of another 
nature, all of which is profitable to them. 

Bankers in this country interested in for- 
eign trade are, as a rule, ready and willing 
to do all they can toward the development 
of our foreign commerce, many times going 
to certain expense that should come back 
to them by effective financing. 

As an indication of their desire to keep 
in touch with world conditions at all times, 
and to have the viewpoint of the best in- 
formed leaders in foreign exchange and for- 
eign trade the members of this association 
have secured some very prominent men to 
address them at their annual conventions. 

Such men as Fred I. Kent, vice-president 
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of the Bankers Trust Company, New York, 
and a member of the Executive Committee 
of the International Chamber of Commerce; 
Honorable T. E. Burton, member of the 
Foreign Debt Commission and eminent Sen- 
ator of Ohio; Dr. Julius Klein, in charge of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington; H. G. P. Deans, vice- 
president of the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company, Chicago; Grosvenor M. Jones, in 
charge of the Finance and Investment De- 
partment of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington; L. J. 
Burnes and Wilbert Ward of the National 
City Bank of New York, and many others 
have addressed the members at their recent 
conventions. 

The association secured for the prin- 


Uy 


RS 


cipal speaker at its Fourth Annual Conven- 
tion which was held at Cincinnati, April 2 
and 3, Sir George Paish, former editor of the 
London Statist and during the war financial 
advisor to the British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, a well known English writer and 
economist. 


Any person engaged in or directing the 


work of a foreign department of a bank 
located in the United States is eligible for 
membership in this association, subject, of 
course, to the usual provisions of a vote of 


acceptance by the required number of the 


board of directors. 


Application for membership may be for- 
warded to the secretary, F. W. Allen, The 
Northern Trust Company, 50 South LaSalle 
street, Chicago, Ill. 


The Cost of Running a Bank 
By J. H. Tregoe 


Executive manager National Association of Credit Men 


"THE year 1924 recorded a large 
number of bank failures. The total 
was more than 700. 

It is customary for us when consider- 
ing a bank failure to attribute bad man- 
agement, loans or investments as the 
chief cause, and I judge in many in- 
stances the inference is right. We do 
not as a general rule bear in mind that a 
bank has running expenses that must be 
met or its resources will be impaired. 
It isn’t possible to set up a banking in- 
stitution without the cost that good 
human service demands. Banks are fre- 
quently organized without thought of 
the community’s ability to supply the 
income necessary for its maintenance. 
Many people seem to think that a bank 
of small capital can operate almost any- 
where. The fallacy of this idea is being 
very vividly demonstrated nowadays. 
Let me point out one instance: 

A bank in Oklahoma recently failed. 
Its capital was $10,000, its surplus 
$620, and deposits $54,940. Presuming 
that its loans were at capacity and at an 
interest rate of 10 per cent. per annum. 
the income would not exceed $6000 a 
year. Was there the least prospect of 
such »n institution succeeding? Was it 


not sheer nonsense for its organizers to 
spend their own money and to jeop- 
ardize the money of the community in a 
venture that spelled failure at the very 
outset ? 

A person can do what he pleases with 
his own money provided he doesn’t 
break the law in expending it, but the 
many instances of bad judgment in the 
organizing and operation of banks 
wherein the monies of other people 
were involved convince me that the 
states should be more rigid in their 
banking laws, and throw about their 
people better safeguards than are now 
exercised. 

We have a great deal to learn about 
banking. We have never, as a nation, 
understood the science of banking. We 
have looked upon it more as a con- 
venience and a maker of profit than a 
public servant. After getting as many 
raps in the abdominal region as the 
failed banks of the past two years have 
given us, it seems as though we should 
sit up, look around. take our bearings 
and permit only those institutions to be 
organized and operated that bear within 
themselves the promise of success and 
safety if properly administered. 


























JHE new bank building of the 
ea National Mount Wollaston Bank, 
Quincy, Mass., planned by Thomas 
M. James Co., architects of Boston 
and New York. This building is carried 
out in Quincy granite, with bronze doors 
and windows. 





Thomas M. James Company 
3 Park Street, Boston 342 Madison Ave., New Y ork 
Architects and Engineers 
We would be glad to help you solve your 


bank building problem 
Write us for booklet 
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Business Barometers and the Business Cycle 
Article XXIV of a Reading Course in Banking 
By Glenn G. Munn 


Formerly with Chase National Bank; instructor in banking, Hudson County and Elizabeth 
(N. J.) Chapters, American Institute of Banking; author of 
“Encyclopedia of Banking and Finance” 





I. Kinds of business and financial 
barometers: 


1. Business barometers. 
a. Measures of business activity. 
b. Measures of porduction. 
c. Measures of consumption. 
d. Measures of price trends and 
profit prospects. 
2. Credit barometers. 
3. Investment and 
barometers. 


speculation 


II. Business cycles: 

1. Major cycle (primary)—a period 
of years. 

2. Minor cycle (secondary)—sev- 
eral months to several years. 

3. Short swing (tertiary)—day-to- 
day, and week-to-week fluctua- 
tions. 





OUTLINE OF ARTICLE XXIV 


III. Phases of a business cycle: 


1. Crisis. 

2. Emergency liquidation. 
Depression. 

Readjustment. 

Recuperation or revival. 

. Prosperity. 

Over-extension and speculation. 
. Return to crisis. 


SNA AS HS 


IV. Phases of a speculative cycle: 
1. Period of accumulation (low 


prices). 
2. Period of advance (rising 
prices). 
3. Period of distribution (high 
prices). 








cast meteorological conditions—areas 

of high or low pressure, cloudy or 
clear skies—business barometers are statis- 
tics used as instruments to forecast business, 
credit, investment, and speculation tenden- 
cies. 

Business barometers may be defined as 
trade data, statistics of production and dis- 
tribution, finance, credit, prices, etc, by 
which, fundamentally and comparatively, 
business volume, activity, credit supply, 
price trends, profit prospects, and invest- 
ment and speculation opportunities may be 
measured and forecast. 

Much that goes under the name of busi- 
ness barometers is not “barometric” in char- 
acter, but “thermometric.” That is, most 
business statistics measure present or past 
“temperatures.” Car loadings, or pig iron 
production figures, for example, show the 
state of activity for a past or current period. 
It is only when these statistics are tested in 
sequence, or as part of a trend, that they 
become barometric. In other words, busi- 
ness statistics are not, in themselves, barom- 


| IKE weather barometers which fore- 


eters at all. To be barometers, interpreta- 
tion is necessary. 

On the other hand, the trend of prices on 
the stock exchange can be regarded as 
“barometric,” and the stock market as a 
barometer. That is supposed to be one of 
its functions. A rising trend in stock prices 
foretells increasing business volume and 
profits, while a declining trend is an augury 
of falling volume and lower profits. The 
stock market, representing the composite 
opinion of thousands of business men, is a 
sensitive plate registering in advance the 
notions of these men as to the immediate 
business trend. In the main, the stock mar- 
ket has reflected changes in sentiment and 
actual movements of business with amazing 
accuracy. 


Business Statistics Incomplete 


A vast amount of statistical data relat- 
ing to business is now collected in the 
United States by the Government, trade 
associations acting individually and co- 
operatively, single businesses, trade journals, 
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and private economic and _ statistical 
bureaus engaged in _ business research, 
analysis, and forecast. While the United 
States had made important progress in 
statistical compilations in the past ten years, 
and is probably ahead of any other nation 
in this respect, from the viewpoint of the 
barometrician the gaps in business data still 
leave much to be desired. 

Business statistics (or barometers) when 
analyzed and interpreted by trained business 
men and business analysts, afford a basis 
for the scientific appraisal and forecast of 
business conditions and prospects which is 
particularly useful in business planning— 
whether the steel business or banking busi- 
ness. The chief risks of business consist in 
estimating probable consumption, production 
costs, prices, and interest rates. Sales pol- 
icies and production programs largely de- 
pend upon advance knowledge of probable 
sales and prices. In a word, a business man 
is in a position to eliminate much of the 
risk of doing business if he can successfully 
forecast price trends which will influence 
profits whether on the cost or selling side. 

In the lumber industry, for example, the 
necessary statistics for accurately predicting 
future price trends on the supply side would 
be: (1) production, (2) shipments, (3) ac- 
cumulated stocks with mills, (4) stocks with 
dealers, (5) invisible stocks, (6) cost of pro- 
duction, and (7) raw material reserved. On 
the demand side the barometrician would 
want to have the following data: (1) cur- 
rent orders, (2) current deliveries, (3) pur- 
chasing power, (4) potential demand as 
shown by trade reports from the customary 
markets, e. g., building, furniture, vehicles, 
etc., and (5) changes in the public taste. 


Stock Exchange Barometer 


Quotations on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, and average prices of representative 
stocks, constitute the best single “all- 
purpose” business barometer because they 
are the resultant product of opinions of 
leading business men, investors, and profes- 
sional speculators, who are willing to back 
up their judgments with money. The his- 
tory of price movements on the New York 
Stock Exchange shows that these movements 
or “cycles” anticipate with surprising pre- 
cision actual business and profit trends in 
this country. 

Generally speaking, stock exchange price 
movements foreshadow or “discount” changes 
in the business situation from a month to 
nine months ahead (on the average some- 
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thing like five or six months ahead), and 
if properly interpreted become a valuable 
barometric index of future conditions. This 
barometer also indicates the channels in 
which capital may be most profitably em- 
ployed, as well as the errors of promoters, 
bankers and financiers in the misapplication 
of capital. 


Kinds of Barometers 


Business statistics or barometers are some- 
times divided into three classes—business, 
credit, and speculation and_ investment. 
While this separation may be advanta- 
geous from some points of view, it should 
be recognized that they are mutually inter- 
dependent. Good business conditions de- 
pend upon favorable credit conditions; like- 
wise security prices are dependent upon 
the state of business and credit. 

Business barometers (as_ distinguished 
from purely credit and investment barom- 
eters) may be subdivided into four classes: 
(1) measures of business activity (volume of 
trade), (2) measures of production, (3) 
measures of consumption, and (4) measures 
of price trends and profit prospects. While 
these are naturally dependent on one an- 
other, it may prove useful to keep them 
distinct. 

In the following lists, some of the most 
important available business barometers 
are itemized: 


Measures of Business Activity (Volume 
of Trade) 


. Car loadings. 

. Railroad gross revenues. 

. Bank clearings. 

. Debits to individual accounts. 

. Unfilled orders of the United States Steel 
Corporation. 

6. Car surplus and shortages. 

7. Bad order cars. 

8. Exports and imports. 

9. Grain shipments. 

10. Live stock shipments. 

11. United States postal receipts. 

12. Unemployment. 

13. Alien migration. 

14. New enterprises. 

15. Port clearances and idle shipping ton- 

nage. 
16. Advertising space. 


Cte co bo = 


Measures of Production 


1. Grain and cotton crops (actual). 

2. Grain and cotton acreage and condition 
3. Pig iron. 

. Steel ingots, 

5. Building contracts (permits). 
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6. Bituminous coal. 

7. Crude petroleum. 

8. Copper. 

9. Lumber. 

10. Cement. 

11. Motor vehicles. 

12. Active cotton spindles. 

13. Kilowatt hours generated by public 
utilities. 


Measures of Consumption 


. Chain store sales. 

. Department store sales 

. Mail-order sales. 

Raw cotton consumption. 
. Raw silk consumption. 

. Crude oil consumption. 

. Gasoline consumption. 


2 OO urowonwre 


Measures of Price Trends and Profit 
Prospects 


1. Index numbers of wholesale prices. 

2. Prices of basic commodities, e. g., grains, 
cotton, steel, pig iron, copper, petroleum, 
coal, rubber, live stock, lumber, wool, 
silk, ete. 


3. Reports of earnings of basic industries. 

4. Dividend disbursements of key indus- 
tries. 

5. Business failures. 

6. New domestic capital issues. 


_ 


. New incorporations. 
8. Average prices of stocks and bonds. 


Credit and Financial Barometers 


To the commercial and investment banker, 
credit and financial barometers are prob- 
ably of more interest than the strictly busi- 
ness barometers. It is by an interpretation 
of these barometers that some insight into 
the probable course of interest rates and 
bond prices may be had. 

The principal credit and financial baro- 
meters are presented as follows: 


Credit Barometers 


— 


. Federal Reserve System ratio of reserves 
to note and deposit liabilities. 

2. Total bank deposits and loans. 
tatio of deposits to loans of member 

banks. 

4. Money rates for (a) call loans, (b) 
time loans, (c) bankers’ acceptances, (d) 
commelecial paper, and (e) open market 
transactions. 

. Federal Reserve Bank rates of redis- 
count. 

. Official estimates of monetary stock. 

- Gold movements. 

- Gold production. 

Excess bank reserves. 


co to 


or 
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Investment Barometers 


. Interest rates. 

. Average bond prices. 

. Average stock prices. 

. Sales of bonds on stock exchange. 

. Municipal bond sales. 

. Sales of stocks on stock exchange 
(activity). 

. Contemplated new capital issues. 

. Volume of current refinancing. 


Oo Od 
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Sources of Barometric Information 


Sources of business statistics and 
barometric information are extremely varied. 
A number of business magazines, such as 
Dun’s Review, Bradstreet’s, the Annalist, 
and the Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
are devoted to the collection and preparation 
of business statistics and indexes, and point 
out general and specific trade tendencies. 

Railroad earnings, traffic, equipment con- 
dition, and other railroad statistics are fur- 
nished by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Bureau of Railroad Economics, and 
the American Railway Association. 

Crop data are reported by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Department of 
Commerce, and by several private reporting 
agencies. 

Production data are reported by various 
trade associations, trade journals, statistical 
organizations, or by the large units in the 
field. The same may be said of consumption 
statistics. 

Credit and investment barometers are 
compiled by the Federal Reserve Board and 
Federal Reserve Banks, the New York 
Clearing House, and various financial news- 
papers and magazines. Some of the statis- 
tical and forecast organizations compile 
very elaborate tables of business statistics, 
which are furnished to their subscribers. 


The Business Cycle 


Business men and economists are not al- 
together agreed as to the nature of a busi- 
ness cycle, its causes, or duration. An exact 
definition, therefore, is quite impossible. It 
is generally recognized that business moves 
in waves or “swings” upward and down- 
ward, of more or less severity. Within one 
broad, long-term, upward swing a number 
of smaller up-and-down movements may be 
discernible. The long-term swings are 
known as major cycles, and the short swings 
as minor cycles. 

Roughly, a major business cycle may be 
considered as an interval which embraces 
an alternating period of prosperity and de- 











Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1924 


ASSETS 


Property Accounts (Net) .......... nad 





INVESTMENTS IN AND ADVANCES TO AFFILIATED Com- 


PANIES 





FUNDS IN HANDS OF TRUSTEES 0........ccccccsssessscccssssusssscccsssseessssesssessseese 


CONTINGENT AND INSURANCE FUND ASSETS .00..ccccsessssssssessssoses- 


Srocxs AND Sunpry Securities, INctupiInc REAL 





Estate MorvGaaes ......... 


CurRENT ASSETs: 


OORT $ 79,850,021.51 
Accounts and notes receivable... 35,419,950.07 


Preferred stock held for em- 
ployees less payments on 


ER ene: Paennes ee eee 2,354,624.81 
U. S. Government securities............ 32,953,839.01 
Sundry marketable securities............ 116,440.72 
Cash in banks and on hand ......... 16,535,069.73 





DEFERRED CHARGES TO OPERATIONS 0.0...ccccccsccscsscssssccosecsssessssseesse 


$480,078 227.58 


9,140,970.45 
1,183,670.98 


4,750,801.32 


4,689 ,615.97 


167 ,229,945.8 


549,719.99 





$617,622,452.04 

















Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1924 


LIABILITIES 


Capita Stock: 


8% Cumulative Convertible Pre- 





ferred Stock $ 14,288,600.00 
7% Cumulative Preferred Stock  45,143,910.00 
Common Stock 2220. -ccccccoecceenne  180,151,900.00 $239,584,410.00 





Campria Iron Company Stock (Annual Rental of 
Be I sarccirnceternpasivcinnpiconts 8 465,625.00 








FUNDED DEBT 2 ccccccscceeeeesevesvee We 237,142,264.86 








CurreENT LIABILITIES: 


Notes payable ...0..ccccccccnennnee B  1,055,000.00 
Accounts payable, including ad- 
vance payments on _  con- 
tracts, pay-rolls and other 
accrued liabilities .00000..... 24,873,960.63 
Bond interest accrued ...................... 3,563 ,967.98 
Dividends payable, April 1, 1925 1,075,230.00 30,068,158.61 








Sunpry ReEsErRvVEs: 








Contingent reserve cco. $ 5,670,648.60 

Tmsuramce reS€rvess --:cccccccecccecceeseececssseeeee 2,687 ,467.80 8,358,116.40 
Surpuvs: 

Appropriated $ 88,000,000.00 

Unappropriated 6,003,877.67  94,008,877.67 








$617,622,452.04 














CRIT TALL 


Steel Casements 





The Governor’s Office, Federal Reserve Bank, 
San Francisco, George W. Kelham, Architect 


The fact that a great many of, the new 
buildings of the Federal Reserve Bank 
have Crittall Casement Windows in- 
stalled throughout, is striking evidence 


of their acceptance in authoritative 
circles. 


Beauty, dignity and long life are quali- 
ties inherent in these casements and 
windows, making them suitable for use 
in the monumental structures which 
house this great financial institution. 


All Crittall Casements and Windows Are made of Crittalloy—The Copper-Bearing Steel 


CRITTALL CASEMENT WINDOW CO., Manufacturers, 
10965 Hearn Ave, Detroit 
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pression——an upswing followed by a down- 
swing. It is one of the most significant 
phenomena of the capitalistic régime and 
appears to be an outgrowth of our modern 
system in which production takes place in 
advance of consumption. Business volume 
and commodity prices do not remain on a 
constant level, or at a fixed rate of expan- 
sion, but are subject not only to seasonal 
variations, but to long-term fluctuations. In 
sum, business travels in waves and excesses 
of activity appear to be counteracted by 
excesses of sag. Borrowing from _ the 
physical sciences, Mr. Babson constructs a 
theory of the business cycle on the principle 
that action and reaction are equal, or that 
periods of business prosperity in so far as 
they are in excess of normal activity, are 
compensated for by periods of depression 
or underactivity. This leaves the problem of 
estimating “normal” activity, which must 
allow both for natural growth and seasonal 
influences. 

Many writers divide the business cycle 
into four phases, which, although known by 
different names, are descriptively identified 
as follows: (1) prosperity (active business), 
(2) decline (or liquidation), (3) depression 
(sub-normal business), and (4) improvement 
(or revival). 

The author divides the major business 
cycle into seven more or less distinct 
periods, enumerated and described as 
follows: 

1. Crisis—This is the turning point or 
decisive moment which marks the collapse 
of the period of prosperity, high prices, and 
possible extravagance and inflation. It is 
frequently initiated by a buyers’ strike as a 
reaction from high prices, by inordinately 
high interest rates, or by a failure of selling 
prices to rise commensurately with costs. 
Before the Federal Reserve System was 
established a crisis often degenerated into 
a panic because of the failure of the Na- 
tional banking system to provide the addi- 
tional currency and credit called for by in- 
creased activity at rising price levels. 

2. Emergency liquidation.—Following the 
crisis comes the period of emergency 
liquidation. The crisis marks the end of 
rising prices, and business men are anxious 
to unload or “get out from under” to avoid 
inventory losses before the price decline 
Proceeds further. The previous period of 
prosperity replenished stocks beyond the ca- 
pacity of the markets to absorb them, and 
quantities of goods are apt to be thrown 
on the market at “sacrifice” prices. 

3. Depression.—This is a period of “hard 
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T HE organization of Dietz, 

Pennell & Jordan offers Interior 
Equipment Engineering Service to 
Banks & Architects. 


This specialized service includes 
the developing of practical and 
economical plans for the efficient 
operation of Banks. 


Dietz, Pennell & Jordan 
Bank Equipment Engineers 
500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Booklet on Planning & Equipping of 
Banks will be sent on request 








times.” Prices have declined, losses have 
been widespread, and efforts are made to 
work off the excess of goods. There is a 
drasite curtailment of production, resulting 
in unemployment, reduction or elimination 
of profits, accumulation of money in bank 
reserves through the deflation of credit, and 
a general practice of economy. There is a 
constant “feeling for the bottom” in the 
price movement. 

4. Readjustment.—When the bottom of the 
price movement has been struck (after ex- 
cess goods have been sold), the period of 
readjustment begins. It is characterized by 
irregular and uneven price movements 
which are in process of stabilization and 
harmonization; also by sharp competition, 
lower production costs, elimination of the 
more inefficient (numerous business fail- 
ures), but with the return of more cheerful 
sentiment. 

5. Recuperation or Revival.—By this time 
the deflation process has been completed. 
Bank reserves are high and interest rates 
low. Reduced prices tend to stimulate de- 




















The exterior is con- 
structed of face 
brick and cast stone 





The banking 
screens are of 
Napoleon grey mar- 
ble. The wickets 
and guards are of 
bronze 








Main banking room, First National Bank, Hightstown, N. J. 


This attractive individual bank building of the First 
National Bank of Hightstown, N. J. is constructed 
| on a plot 38 by 78. The building is not only archi- 
tecturally pleasing but provides adequate banking 
facilities for the bank’s customers. 


HOLMES & WINSLOW 


| Specialists in Bank Architecture 
| 134 East 44th Street - - - - New York 
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| What More Convincing 


Evidence Than This? 


IVE times in the past two years, two of the 

country’s largest banks, the Corn Exchange 
Bank, New York, N. Y., and the Bank of Manhattan 
Company, New York, N. Y., have selected for the 
vaults in their new branches, the 


Rivet-Grip System of 
Vault Reinforcement 


Rivet-Grip was proved by the Federal Reserve Tests 
at Sandy Hook, the most effective vault protection 
known to science. It gives the most protection per 
dollar of cost—makes roof, floor and walls as 
strong as the door—gives balanced protection 
throughout. 

Our authoritative handbook on Bank Vault Con- 
struction gives valuable data, designs and illustra- 


Installations 


Corn Exchange Bank 
New York, N. Y. 


Jamaica Branch, 
Jamaica, L. I. 


72nd Street Branch, 
New York, N. Y. 


Broadway & 8ist 
Branch, 
New York, N. Y. 


Commodore Branch, 
New York, N. Y. 


Queens County 
Branch, 
Long Island City 


‘Bank of Manhattan Co. 


New York, N. Y. 


Astoria Branch, 
Astoria, L. I. 


Metropolitan Ave. 
Branch, 
New York, N. Y. 








tions of Bank Vaults. Write for it. 


2741 Prospect Ave. 





mand, first noted at the retail stores. The 
increase in retail trade communicates itself 
to the wholesaler, jobber and manufacturer, 
until normal conditions reappear. 

6. Prosperity.—The economic forces which 
account for the revival also explain the ad- 
vent of prosperity. As the demand for goods 
picks up, more labor and capital are em- 
ployed, as a result of which purchasing 
power is increased. This, in turn, stimulates 
demand, but at the same time costs and 
prices advance. As costs increase, prices, 
wages, rents and interest rates rise. A large 
volume of business is being transacted on a 
rising market and business men generally 
are making profits, and employment is af- 
forded to all at good wages. For a time, at 
least, the effect of prosperity is cumulative. 

7. Overextension and Speculation—But 
the period of prosperity does not last. It 
contains elements of danger. Existing facil- 
ities are not equal to demand. New facilities 
are built, but at high costs. Output is in- 
creased, but also at higher costs. Workers 
demand higher wages. The program of ex- 
tension has tightened credit and raised in- 
terest rates, but the lure of profits, due to 
rising prices, provides a powerful incentive 
to produce at the maximum. Extravagance 


The Rivet-Grip Steel Company 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 


Cleveland, Ohio 


43rd & Madison Ave. 
Branch, 
New York, N. Y. 


Murray Hill Branch, 
Flushing, L. I. 


Steinway Branch, 
Astoria, L. I. 








in consumption, profiteering, and specula- 
tion become rampant. In the final stage 
costs rise faster than selling prices, due to 
inefficiency of labor, rising materials costs 
and interest rates. Prices tend toward 
levels that are unwarranted; in the end, re- 
sulting in a buyers’ strike. This leads to a 
crisis. 
Supplementary Reading 


R. W. Babson: Business Barometers. 

W. C. Mitchell: Business Cycles. 

O. D. Young and others: Business Cycles 
and Unempioyment. 

O. M. W. Sprague: Bank Credit and the 
Business Cycles. 

O. C. Lichtner: History of Business De- 
pressions. 

National Banking Section: Study of 
Cyclical Fluctuations. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Of what advantage is it to the (a) 
manufacturer, (b) merchant, (c) banker, 
(d) investor, and (e) speculator to be able 
to forecast business and price trends? 

2. What is meant by business barometers 
and what is their function? 

3. Are the so-called business barometers 
really barometers? 

4. Would business barometers more prop- 
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The lower illustration 
shows a single unit of a 
Reed Air Filter. Instal- 
ations run from one unit 
to several hundred. 
Adaptable to any space 
and any ventilation 
system, old or new. 
(REED AIR FIL- 
TERS are manufac- 
tured under patents of 
May 16, 1922, Feb. 12, 
1924, Nov. 18 1924. 
Otherpatents pending) 





Bank-keeping 
in Chicago 


No BANK is too large, none too 
small, for Reed Air Filters. The 
Southwestern Trust Company of Chi- 
cago, (below), like many other banks, 
uses Reed Air Filters to clean the air 
that ventilates its vaults. A small in- 
stallation, but one of great importance. 
The Aetna State Bank (above) uses 
Reed Air Filters to insure healthfulness 
and efficiency of employes and to pro- 
tect its property against the ravages of 
dust and dirt. Let us tell you how 
Reed Filters can do the same for you. 
Send today for bulletin Number 108. 


REED AIR FILTER CO., Incorporated 
225 Central Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky 
50 Church Street, New York 
Offices in Principal Cities 
Reed Air 
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erly be called thermometers, or business sta- 
tistics? 

5. How would you distinguish between a 
business barometer and thermometer? 

6. What are the three classes of barom- 
eters? 

7. What are the four classes of exclusively 
business barometers? 

8. What country leads in the compilation 
of business data? 

9. Are business statistics sufficiently com- 
plete to make scientific forecast possible? 

10. What is the best all-round business 
barometer? 

11. Give six examples of business barom- 
eters that are indexes of business activity 
or volume of trade. Which of these do you 
regard as being the most accurate? 

12. What statistics can be used as a guide 
to productive activity? 

13. What statistics are available to indi- 
cate the volume of consumption? 

14. What statistics can be used to denote 
price trends and profit prospects? 

15. What are the principal barometers of 
credit supply? 

16. In what direction would you expect 
the interest rate to go if the Federal Re- 
serve ratio of reserves to note and deposit 
liabilities declined? 

17. What are the principal sources of 
barometric information? 

18. What is meant by official statistics? 
Give examples. 

19. What is your idea of a business cycle? 

20. Distinguish between a major and a 
minor cycle. 


How about a bank mag- 
azine individualized 
and named by your- 
self suitable for all 
departments of your 


institution, at an amaz- 
ingly low cost? 


P.M. REED 


111 W. Washington St., Chicago 


~ 





. 


21. Do business cycles have any certain 
determinable duration? 

22. Characterize the various phases of a 
business cycle. 

23. Why was it that crises often degen- 
erated into panics before the establishment 
of the Federal Reserve? 

24. Why does a period of prosperity even- 
tually breed a crisis? 

25. Define a crisis. 

26. What is meant by the speculative 
cycle? Name its phases. 

27. What relation is there between a busi- 
ness cycle and a speculative cycle? 











HE most important thing for a young man starting 

life is to establish credit—a reputation, character. 
He must inspire the complete confidence of others. To 
get on, young men should study their business thorough- 
ly : work carefully, accurately, and industriously, and 
save their money. As for opportunities, there are ten 
today for every one there was sixty years ago.— 


John D. Rockefeller. 





























C. F. DALY 


Who was recently elected to the presidency of the 
Liberty National Bank of New York 


M® DALY is a widely known man in the industrial 
and financial world, and enjoys an unusually wide 
personal acquaintance among men of business prominence. 


He was connected with the New York Central Railroad 
System for thirty-three years, serving as its vice-president 
for more than fifteen years. He has been associated with 
the automotive enterprises of Mr. Durant since their incep- 
tion, and occupies the position of executive vice-president 
and director of these various activities. 

He has been a director of, and very deeply interested in 
the success of, the Liberty National Bank in New York since 
its inauguration, and enjoys the full confidence of its board 
of directors. 
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Some Bank Credit Problems 





not one of interest to 


In order that all 


New York.—Enprror. 





Tue Banxers Macazine has secured the services of a capable credit 
to answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 
Questions of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and 
the initials of the persons asking the question will be used. In case the 
credit men as a whole or is one which has been 
answered before, a reply will be made by mail. 
questions may be answered intelligently, it is ested 
they be direct and to the point, but that sufficient a be i 
enable the editor to draw the proper conclusion. 
the Editor, Bank Credit Problems, Taz Banxers Macazine, 71-78 


necessary detail be incl 
Inquiries should be addressed 
Murray 








The Different Forms of Business Organization 





THs is the first of a series of articles by 
the Credit Editor setting forth some of 
the basic business and credit principles 
which every bank credit man should have 
already fixed in his mind. While some of 
these articles will be somewhat elementary 
in their nature they will contain informa- 
tion which even the most experienced 
credit man would do well to refresh in his 
own memory.—THE EDITOR. 











profits. Into its conduct enter three 

incidents or elements, which are: 
management, risk and capital. To form an 
imaginary equation from these, we arrive 
at the following: 


B rests is conducted primarily for 


(Management) + (capital) + (risk) = return 


The oldest form of business, the proprie- 
torship, in which an individual is the sole 
proprietor, whether conducting the business 
under his own name or under some assumed 
trade style, embraces all of the incidents 
above mentioned. By the very reason of the 
proprietorship, these incidents cannot be 
widely divided. The individual as proprietor 
usually assumes the entire management, pro- 
vides all the capital, takes all the risk, and 
for these receives the entire profit or 
assumes all the losses inherent to unprofit- 
able operations. 

Farming, an old occupation, is a good 
example of a proprietorship. The farmer 
owns several acres of land, some cattle, vari- 
ous farming implements, etc., all of which 
provides his capital. He directs the man- 
agement and assumes all of the risk and 
hazards incident to the growing and market- 
ing of his crops, and in return, he receives 
all of the profits or takes all of the losses. 


Should he elect to divide some of these 
elements or incidents, he has a difficult prob- 
lem on his hands. In order to form an 
example, let us assume that he owns a farm 
worth $20,000—the property all free and 
clear of encumbrance. He devotes all of 
his time to its management, takes all of the 
risks, and receives all of the profits or as- 
sumes all of the burdens of losses. He may 
not wish to devote all of his time to man- 
agement; perhaps he desires to relinquish it 
entirely. He hires someone to run the farm, 
and in thus doing, has divided management 
into control, and supervision or adminis- 
tration. He still continues control himself, 
giving up the active supervision in consid- 
eration of a fixed sum or part of his income. 
He still furnishes the capital and assumes 
all of the risk. He has not divided the risk 
at all, in fact he has possibly increased it, 
for in the event of an unprofitable year his 
loss is increased. It is seldom then that 
one can relinquish administration on this 
basis; it would require implicit confidence 
in the one to whom it was given and in 
the ability of the farm and locality to pro- 
duce and market profitably. In order to 
form somewhat of a division of the risk, he 
could elect to relinquish active administra- 
tion through allowing someone to run the 
farm on a share basis, i. e., the person having 
the supervision to assume a proportionate 
share of the profits or losses, rather than 
accept a fixed income. However, even under 
such an agreement he would still assume all 
of the capital risk. Even under such a 
set-up, he still supplies all of the capital, 
the bulk of the risk, and has given up @ 
liberal portion of income. The leasing of 
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the farm would provide a means whereby 
he would be relieved of management and 
practically all risk, accepting a fixed return 
on his capital investment. By means of a 
mortgage on the farm, he would have addi- 
tional capital supplied in consideration of a 
part of income. Should he elect to sell the 
farm, he gives up present control, all ad- 
ministration, takes very little risk, and re- 
ceives a small income. If in place of a 
first mortgage he takes a second mortgage, 
he would have more risk and increase his 
income. 

Under the proprietorship it is therefore 
evident that the division of the elements is 
limited, and it is due to this that the growth 
of the proprietorship is restricted. An in- 
dividual is limited in the amount of capital 
he can provide either from his own pocket 
or from the pockets of others, for others 
are only willing to contribute to capital in 
proportion to capital supplied by individual, 
and this in the case of the proprietorship 
must be either on a mortgage or unsecured 
advances. It is restricted by reason of the 
management, for an individual can only 
manage a proposition up to a certain size 
without assistance, and the type of assist- 
ance that will provide a portion of manage- 
ment is that type of an individual who will 
sooner or later ordinarily demand more than 
a straight salary, and will want a participa- 
tion in the profits on a pro rata basis. This 
will mean that the proprietorship will prac- 
tically pass into a partnership. 

It is, therefore, reasonable to expect that 
the proprietorship is limited as to its growth. 
Also the proprietorship does not furnish the 
same assurance of continued existence that 
is furnished by the corporation or even the 
partnership. The death of the proprietor 
might cause the business to be liquidated 
unless someone in the organization is qual- 
ified to handle it for the estate, or a pur- 
chaser can be found for it. 

Because of the foregoing features men- 
tioned, we ordinarily find the proprietorship 
limited to local organizations, or at least to 
moderate sized businesses. If the business 
is really and truly successful and is growing 
and expanding, it will soon pass out of the 
realm of a proprietorship and into that of 
a partnership or a corporation. 

However, some types of businesses, aside 
from those of a local nature, particularly 
those requiring small capital and embody- 
ing little risk, are particularly well adapted 
to either the proprietorship or the partner- 


ship form of organization. Among these 
would be brokers, commission merchants, ac- 
countants, etc. When the business embodies 
the use of large capital and the taking of 
considerable risk, the partnership presents 
advantages over the proprietorship, and in 
this connection the corporation offers far 
more than either. 

The partnership provides a means to en- 
large business and to afford a division of 
the elements entering into it. Many part- 
nerships are formed on a special basis. One 
partner may have the ability and experience, 
providing the larger part of management, 
while another partner might provide the 
bulk of the capital, and they might agree 
to divide profits or share losses on a cer- 
tain basis. As a general rule, however, we 
expect to see partners contributing an equal 
amount of capital, taking an equal part in 
the management, assuming equal risks and 
sharing profits or losses equally. The part- 
nership, therefore, ordinarily offers a divi- 
sion of the elements up to’ the number of 
partners. Theoretically, there is nothing to 
prohibit as many partners contributing to 
capital as the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company has stockholders, but the 
limitations come in the number of partners 
that have been successfully combined with- 
out making the organization cumbersome. 
If we represent the business by an oblong 
under the proprietorship, we have the fol- 
lowing: 

PROPRIETORSHIP 


all all all all 
Capital + management + risk = income or loss 


While under the partnership with three 
partners, let us assume we have the fol- 
lowing: 

Partnership (three partners) each one- 
third management; one-third capital; one- 
third risk, equals one-third income, each. 

As mentioned above, these elements may 
not all be divided equally, but nevertheless, 
the table indicates that by means of the 
partnership the division of the elements is 
made possible to a certain degree. The 
credit man, of course, is also interested in 
the fact that the proprietorship and the 
partnership carry with them the entire re- 
sponsibility of the individuals, even to the 
extent of their personal means aside from 
their own investment in the business, and 
in the case of the partnership let us say of 
three individuals, each partner is liable for 
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all of the debts of the company, not only for 
one-third. 

Big business, that is the forming of na- 
tional and international organizations, and 
the relieving of the individual’s financial 
responsibility, aside from actual investment 
in the business, is made possible by the 
corporate form of business organization. 
Through the issuing of various securities 
and risk are divided many 
times. Management is divided into control 
and administration. Management must of 
necessity be delegated to a group, and this 
group is the board of directors who are 
elected by the company’s stockholders, or 
those who own control. This board in turn 
elects a chairman, and the direction of the 
policy is dictated by this group. Corpora- 
tion securities, mortgage bonds, debentures, 
notes, preferred stocks and common stocks, 
etc, provide means by which great amounts 
of capital can be attracted into the business, 
through offering a wide division of the ele- 
ment of risk which will suit the minds of 
every type of investor. 


capital 


QUESTIONS 


1, What are the elements incident to the 
conduct of business? 

2. What are the features that are not 
attractive to a bank loaning money to a 
proprietorship? (features due to form of 
organization). 

3. What additional attractions are there 
to a bank to loan to a proprietorship or a 
partnership over a corporation, by reason of 
the form of organization? 

4. Why is the expansion of a business 
under a proprietorship or a partnership 
limited as compared to the corporate form 
of organization ? 

5. How may a proprietor of a business 
relinquish some of the element of risk? 

6. What type of business is well adapted 
to the proprietorship or partnership? 

7. In a partnership where one partner is 
supplying the administration and another 


the capital, how would you divide the ele- 
ment of risk? 

8. How may management be divided? 

9. In the corporation, by what means is the 
element of management divided into control 
and management? 

10. If a proprietorship or partnership was 
incorporated, what would it be necessary 
for the banker to do, to have his advances 
on the same basis as previously? 





Questions and answers on bank 
credit problems will be continued 


as usual. 











QUESTION: When investigating a com- 
pany which uses letter of credit facilities in 
addition to borrowing on its own note, are 
there any particular points which should be 
covered?—H.D.B. 


ANSWER: It is not so important to de- 
termine whether a company is using letter of 
credit facilities of a bank as it is to deter- 
mine the manner in which the company 
avails itself of the merchandise purchased 
under letter of credit issued. There are 
several forms of trust receipts under which 
merchandise purchased by means of a letter 
of credit is delivered to the purchaser by the 
bank issuing the credit. These trust re- 
ceipts vary from delivering the merchandise 
on practically an unsecured basis to forms 
which involve a means by which the releasing 
bank can trace the merchandise so released 
at all times. In the case of merchandise re- 
leased under a liberal form of trust receipt 
which does not involve a means by which it 
can be traced, the bank is in practically the 
same position as loaning the company on its 
own note. However, where the merchandise 
is released under a specific form of trust 
receipt so that it can be traced at all times, 
the bank in this instance really has a lien 
upon the goods. It is, therefore, desirable 
that the investigator should determine the 
basis upon which the goods are released, 
and should make inquiry into the type of 
trust receipt used. 
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“FIRST” 


Because of 


—Its 2000 Bank Correspondents 
(BANKS AND BANKERS) 


—Its World-wide Connections 
(FOREIGN DEPARTMENT) 


—Its Extensive Credit Information 
(CREDIT DEPARTMENT) 


—Its Supervising Audit System 
(AUDITING DEPARTMENT) 


There are many other reasons why this 
institution is “FIRST” in St. Louis. We 
invite you to investigate our complete fa- 


cilities for handling out-of-town business. 
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Eastern States 


Comprising New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware 


CONVENTION DATES 


Pennsylvania—at Atlantic City, May 
20-22. 

National Safe Deposit Association—at At- 
lantic City, N. J., May 29-30. 

New York—at Ithaca, June 22-24. 

American Bankers Association—at Atlan- 


tic City, September 28-October 1. 


IMPORTANT NEW YORK MERGER 
APPROVED 


Stockholders of the Manufacturers Trust 
Company of New York have approved of 
the plan for merging into that institution the 
Yorkville Bank. The merger became ef- 
fective on April 1. The combined capital 
and surplus of the consolidated institution 
will be about $17,000,000. Deposits will be 
$150,000,000 and total assets $170,000,000. 

This is the second important New York 
bank merger to be ratified recently, the 
other one, in which final action has been 
taken, consolidating the Chatham and 
Phenix National Bank and the Metropolitan 
Trust Company into the Chatham Phenix 
National Bank and Trust Company. 


CLARKE CELEBRATES 87TH YEAR 
AS BANKER 


Lewis L. Clarke, president of the 
American Exchange National Bank of New 
York, who joined the bank a few days 
after the blizzard of 1888, celebrated on 
March 17 with fellow-officers and employees 
the thirty-seventh anniversary of his asso- 
ciation with the bank. 

Mr. Clarke has been president of the 
American Exchange for fifteen years, during 
which period the bank has carried out an 


aggressive program of commercial banking. 
Since 1910 the surplus and undivided profits 
of the bank have increased more than $5,- 
000,000 and net deposits more than $85,- 
000,000. 


LOREE MADE VICE-PRESIDENT OF 
GUARANTY TRUST 


Robert F. Loree has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of the foreign depart- 
ment of the Guaranty Trust Company of 


I 


ROBERT F. LOREE 


Vice-president in charge of the foreign department, 
Guaranty Trust Company, New York 


New York. Mr. Loree recently resigned 
from the presidency of the Bank of Cen- 


tral and South America when the stock of 


that institution was purchased by the Royal 
Bank of Canada. 
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§ Within this Circle is the Whole- 
sale Fruit, Produce, Butter and 
Egg, Poultry and Grocery District 
of Buffalo. Also here are located 
Brokers in the above lines, and the 
Cold Storage Houses. 


Our location insures speedy 
handling of collection items. 


THE PEOPLES BANK 
OF BUFFALO 











ROGERS ELECTED PRESIDENT OF 
FULTON TRUST COMPANY 


Edmund P. Rogers was recently elected 
president of the Fulton Trust Company of 
New York. He has been a vice-president 
of the Central Union Trust Company of 
New York. 


IRVING BANK-COLUMBIA TRUST 
APPOINTMENTS 


The Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Com- 
pany of New York has announced the .ap- 
pointment of Horace A. Marsland, Arthur 
W. Hutchins and Philip F. Gray, formerly 
assistant vice-presidents, as vice-presidents 
of the company. Theodore F. Dixon has 
been elected a vice-president, as has Orrin 
R. Judd, formerly trust officer. <A. N. 
Hazeldine, formerly assistant trust officer, 
has been made assistant vice-president. 
Northrup Holbrook and Frederick G. 
Herbst, formerly assistant secretaries, have 
been made assistant vice-presidents, and 


Henry Major and Elmer Hibbe have been 
appointed assistant secretaries. 

The Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Com- 
pany has acquired additional space for cor- 
porate trust activities at 62 Broadway, im- 
mediately adjoining the bank’s long estab- 
lished quarters at 60 Broadway, and on 
February 24 the stock transfers, stock regis- 
trations and coupon payments departments 
began the conduct of their business at their 
new quarters at 62 Broadway. 


BANK OF AMERICA APPOINTMENTS 


Philip G. Birckhead, formerly manager of 
the Madison avenue office of the Bank of 
America, New York, has been appointed 
assistant vice-president in charge of that 
office. 

E. H. Wetzel has been appointed an 
assistant cashier of the Bank of America. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company in 1924, after meeting all operat- 
ing charges, making adequate provision for 
depreciation and obsolescence and for Fed- 
eral and all other taxes chargeable against 
1924 earnings, had net earnings available 
for interest and dividends of $107,619,362.82, 
an increase of $12,229,444.79 over 1923. In- 
terest charges were $16,573,041.41, an in- 
crease over 1923 of $2,875,304.75, leaving 
as net income available for dividends the 
amount of $91,146,321.41 or $11.31 per share 
on the average amount of capital stock out- 
standing during the year. 

Dividend charges amount to $70,918,227.27, 
an increase of $7,643,839.17 over 1923, re- 
flecting the increased capital stock outstand- 
ing. Of the resulting balance of $20,128,- 
094.14 there was appropriated for contin- 
gencies $3,000,000 and the remainder, $17,- 
128,094.14, was carried to surplus. 

The company remarks that the dividend 
of 9 per cent. represents a return of not 
more than 5 per cent. on the value of the 
company’s property, less the amount of its 
debt. 

The company has the largest number of 
stockholders of any corporation in the 
world and none has its shares more widely 
distributed. Of the 345,466 stockholders 
of record, one-sixth are employees of the 
Bell System owning an average of nine 
»hares each. 

In order to provide a margin over the re- 
quirements for the ensuing year and for the 
issue of additional capital stock at some 
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Pride Mark 


of a 
Real Bank 


Big Enough—to handle any 
financial transaction, nation- 
al or regional, in an efficient 
manner. 





Small Enough—to consider 
every account as deserving 
our best efforts, knowing 
that our growth depends on 
our customers’ success. 


with 





Old Enough—to apply to your 
bank-building problems 67 
years of practical banking 
experience. 


Young Enough—in spirit to 
bring the enthusiasm of 
aggressive officers and a pro- 
gressive board of business 
men into action in behalf 
of our patrons. 


Strong Enough—to offer the 
basis of absolute confidence 
in our resources of more 


than $100,000,000.00. 








future date the authorized share capital 
stock of the company will be increased from 
$1,000,000,000 to $1,500,000,000. No new 
stock offering is contemplated in 1925, the 
company states. 


NEW YORK BANKER FORESEES 
PROSPERITY 


Norborne P. Gatling, vice-president of the 
Chatham Phenix National Bank and Trust 
Company, states that the business and in- 
dustrial situations throughout the country 
for the first quarter of 1925 are bearing 
out the predictions that the year would be 
one of sound prosperity and gradual ex- 
pansion. 

Mr. Gatling, in pointing out some of the 
noteworthy signs that presage 1925 as an- 
other banner year, presents some interesting 
comparisons of the important barometers 
which reflect conditions in trade and indus- 
try. Heavy production of pig iron, record 
freight car loadings and large mail order 
sales and post office receipts during the first 
part of the current year are some of the 
reliable indicators Mr. Gatling calls atten- 
tion to by way of substantiating his ob- 
servations. 


6 


“The heavy production of pig iron,” says 
Mr. Gatling, “is an accurate index of general 
industrial activity. When pig iron produc- 
tion was going down it was reflected in a 
lessening of employment and activity in 
other basic industries and its upward turn 
last summer accurately forecast industrial 
expansion. Pig iron started the year with 
a monthly production in excess of 3,000,000 
long tons which is greatly above any monthly 
figures for the last half of 1924. If produc- 
tion continues at this rate throughout the 
current year it will set an annual figure 
about equal to that of 1923. Another 
important index which reflects conditions in 
trade and industry is the item of weekly 
freight car loadings which are running 
higher than for any corresponding season 
on record. For the week ended March 7 
loading of revenue freight climbed to the 
record-breaking figure of 900,009 cars. The 
weekly average exceeds by about 30,000 cars 
the weekly business of the early periods of 
1924 and by more than 40,000 cars the busi- 
ness during the corresponding weeks of 
1923. While more freight business means 
better railroad revenues, this angle is not 
so significant as the fact that good freight 
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business indicates large merchandise ship- 
ments, many of which go to retailers and 
jobbers who are not buying in any unusual 
quantity unless good consumer demand is in 
sight. 


BAKER CELEBRATES 85TH 
BIRTHDAY 
George F. Baker, chairman of the First 


National Bank and one of the most impor- 
tant financial powers in Wall Street, cele- 


GEORGE F. BAKER 


Chairman First National Bank of New York, who 
recently celebrated his 85th birthday 
730 


brated his 85th birthday in March at Grove 
Park Inn, Asheville, N. C. 


WARREN MADE VICE-PRESIDENT 
OF CHASE 


George E. Warren has been elected a 
vice-president of the Chase National Bank 
of New York. Mr. Warren in 1909 became 
trust officer of the Columbia Trust Com- 
pany and was elected a vice-president in 
1915, holding the same office with the Irving 
Bank-Columbia Trust Company following 
the Irving-Columbia merger in 1923. 


EMIGRANT INDUSTRIAL TO OPEN 
UPTOWN BRANCH 


To celebrate its seventy-fifth anniversary, 
the Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank of 
New York will open an uptown branch at 
Lexington avenue and Forty-third street on 
or about May 15, it was announced recently. 

“In spite of the phenomenal growth of the 
last fifteen years, during which our deposits 
more than doubled till they now exceed a 
quarter of a billion dollars, our trustees 
feel that the opening of this office in one of 
the most convenient locations in New York 
will vastly increase our usefulness,” said 
Robert L. Hoguet, first vice-president. 


A. I. B. ANNOUNCES JUDGES FOR 
CANNON PRIZE 


The New York Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking announces that the 
judges this year for the annual Cannon 
prize essay contest are Arthur W. Loasby, 
president of the Equitable Trust Company; 
Samuel H. Miller, vice-president of the 
Chase National Bank, and Frederick W. 
Gehle, vice-president of the Mechanics & 
Metals National Bank. The subject of the 
contest is “Should the United States Now 
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Form a Definite Policy or Plan with Respect 
to All ’Interallied Debts, and, i¢,,.So0, What 
Procedure Should Be Adopted?” All essays 
should be submitted to the chapter secretary 
by May 5 next. 


BANK OF NEW YORK AND TRUST 
COMPANY ELECTIONS 


At a recent meeting of the trustees of the 
Bank of New York & Trust Company John 
C. Vedder, who has been secretary for some 
years, was appointed a vice-president. Mr. 
Vedder has. been associated with the com- 
pany for more than thirty years. Algernon 
J. Purdy, assistant secretary, was appointed 
secretary to-succeed Mr. Vedder. Mr. 
Purdy has been in the employ of the com- 
pany for about twenty-three years. 

Linzee Blagden has been appointed assist- 
ant vice-president of the Bank of New York 
& Trust Company. He will act as special 
assistant to Henry Parish, vice-president in 
charge of the trust department. 


A. I. B. NOMINATION OF OFFICERS 


The New York Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking has announced the 
nomination of officers for the year beginning 
June 1. They were for president, Charles 
D. Wheelock; first vice-president, Edwin C. 
Estes; second vice-president, Louis H. 
Ohlrogge; treasurer, Nelson M. McKernon, 
and chief consul, Alfred E. Schneider. 

Nominations for the three-year term of 
the board of governors, 1925-1928, follow: 
Horace W. Foster, Richard W. Hill, Henry 
R. Johnston, Ernest T. Love, Harry A. Mer- 
ritt, Birl E. Schultz, Arial C. Ten Eyck, 
Joseph J. Tuohig and Edward Vanderpoel. 


LATSON MADE ASSISTANT CASHIER 
OF NATIONAL CITY 


The National City Bank of New York 
announced the appointment of F. Waldo 
Latson as an assistant cashier. Mr. Latson 
has been with the bank since 1915, and at the 
present time is assigned to its South Ameri- 
can district. 


BANKERS FORUM MEETING 


The Bankers Forum of New York held a 
dinner at the Building Trades Club, 34 
West Thirty-third street, on March 11. Jo- 
seph D. Higgins, assistant vice-president of 
the American National Bank, and Frank 
J. Scott, auditor of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, spoke. William M. Rosendale, 











“Practice Thrift 


and Give Service” 


Swift & Company's 
rigid avoidance of 
waste is emphasized 
by L. A. Carton, 
treasurer, in his 
annual address to 
the shareholders. 


The Company's 
service to the pub- 
lic, extending over 
two score years, is 
based on thrift. 


Developing new 
uses for by-products 
is just one way of 
helping to make it 
possible to sell 
meat products at 
prices which place 
them within the 
reach of everyone. 


Swift & Company's 
annual statement is 
more than mere fig- 
urese The 1925 Year 
Book tells the: story 
of the company's 
business year. We 
shall be glad to 
send you a copy 
FREE. 


Address: 


Swift & Company 


Public Relations Depart ment 
Union Stock Yards 
Chicago, III. 
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vice-president of the Irving Bank-Columbia 
Trust Company, presided. 


EQUITABLE APPOINTS ADAMS 
ASSISTANT VICE-PRESIDENT 


Robert C. Adams has. been appointed 
assistant vice-president and manager of the 
bond department of the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York. 


MECHANICS AND METALS NEW 
BRANCH QPENED 


The Leonard street branch of Mechanics 
and Metals National Bank of New York has 
moved to its new banking quarters in the 
Knit Goods Building, Broadway and Worth 
street. Hereafter this branch which is situ- 
ated in the heart of the textile district will 
be known as the Worth street branch. Mod- 
ern vaults have been installed by the Me- 
chanies and Metals Safe Deposit Company. 


DOLLAR SAVINGS TO ERECT NEW 
BUILDING 


The Dollar Savings Bank of New York 
will erect a two-story annex, covering a lot 


25 by 90 feet, at 2796 Third avenue, through 
to Willis avenue, adjoining its present home 
on the north side of East 147th street, be- 
tween Third and Willis avenues. The bank 
acquired the property at 2796 about two 
years ago. 

Plans are being prepared by Harry D. 
Mulliken, architect. The cost is estimated 
at about $150,000. 


FRANKLIN TRUST TAKES OVER 
FAMOUS “OLD LONDON 
COFFEE HOUSE” 


The site of the “Old London Coffee 
House,” southwest corner of Front and 
Market streets, Philadelphia, is about to 
witness another business transformation. 

The Franklin Trust Company has leased 
the first floor and basement of the present 
building on the site and will move its Dela- 
ware avenue branch to the new location 
after alterations are completed. 

Long before the Revolution the coffee 
house was the central point for the exchange 
of news in the city. Merchants and ship 
captains, provincial dignitaries and army 
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Established 1837 
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55 WILLIAM STREET 
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officers in scarlet and gold gathered about 
its tables for refreshments and gossip. 
The coffee house was built in 1702 on 


only beverage desired by his patrons. He 
applied to the Governor and Council for a 
license to sell liquor, explaining that “some 


The “Old London Coffee House,” in Philadelphia, famous long before the 
Revolution, stood on the southwest corner of Front and Market, then known as 


High street. 


The first floor of the present building on that site will soon be 


occupied by a branch of the Franklin Trust Company 


ground bought by Charles Reed from Letitia 
Penn. It was not until 1754, however, that 
the building was opened as a coffee house 
by William Bradford, the printer. Brad- 
ford soon learned that coffee was not the 
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people may be desirous at times to be fur- 
nished with other liquors besides coffee.” 
The quaint, historic building stood in its 
original state until 1833, when changing 
business conditions required alterations. It 
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and other old buildings nearby were torn 
down in 1885 and a five-story brick building 
was erected. It is this structure which is 
now being altered for the Franklin Trust 
Company. The alterations are to be com- 
pleted in May. 


FRANKLIN TRUST ADDS $250,000 TO 
SURPLUS 

The board of directors of the Franklin 
Trust Company of Philadelphia have trans- 
ferred the sum of $250,000 to the company’s 
surplus account raising the surplus to $2,- 
000,000. The company’s capital is $1,500,000. 

The directors of the Franklin Trust Com- 
pany have declared a semi-annual dividend 
of 6 per cent. This is an increase of 1 per 
cent., placing the stock ‘on a 12 per cent. 
annual basis. 


WALTER A GOVERNOR OF 
COMMERCE CHAMBER 


William E. Walter, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of America, Paterson, N. J. 
has been appointed a member of the board 
of governors of the financial section of the 


New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce. 
The notification of appointment came in a 
letter from Willard I. Hamilton, president 
of the Prudential Life Insurance Company. 
The local Chamber of Commerce is a mem- 


ber of the State Chamber. Mr. Walter has 


accepted the appointment. 


& 
New England States 


Comprising Maine, New Hompshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island. 


CONVENTION DATES 


Connecticut—at Swampscott, Mass., June 
5-6 

New England Bankers—at Swampscott, 
Mass., June 5-6. 


INDUSTRIAL TRUST COMPANY 


The statement of condition of the Indus- 
trial Trust Company of Providence, Rhode 
Island, as of February 26, 1925, shows total 





HE obligations of this institution are selected as appro- 

priate and sound mediums for short term investment by 
alarge banking clientele. They may be obtained in convenient 
denominations and suitable maturities. 


Full information may be secured through usual banking 
channels, or by addressing Financial Sales Department, at 
any of our offices. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 
224 West 57th Street, New York City 
Branch Offices: 
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Portland, Ore. 
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Cincinnati Detroit 
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resources of $127,305,526, deposits of $111,- 
686,443, capital $4,000,000, and surplus, un- 
divided profits and reserves $8,794,336. 


FIRST NATIONAL OF BOSTON OPENS 
NEW TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 


The First National Bank of Boston has 
opened a new travel department. For sev- 
eral years the bank has offered its custom- 
ers some assistance in their travel needs, 
and has found such a response that it was 
decided to install a 
equipped to render all manner of travel ser- 
vice to the public. 

This service will include assistance in se- 
curing passports and visas, for which pur- 
pose the bank has installed equipment for 
taking passport photographs, preparation 
of itineraries, procuring steamship, railroad 


department fully - 





HAROLD A. DANNE 
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New York, N. Y. 
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and hotel accommodations and the sale of 
travelers’ checks and letters of credit. 
Space has been set apart for the new de- 
partment on the entrance floor of the main 
office at 67 Milk street. 

The department will be in charge of 
John W. Smith of Braintree, with John E. 
Brittain of Melrose as his assistant. Mr. 
Smith has had thirty-three years of steam- 
ship, railroad and tourist experience, large- 
ly in Boston. He has been connected with 
the Chicago, Great Western Railroad, the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, the Scandina- 
vian American Line, the American Express 
Company, and more recently with the 
George E. Marsters tourist agency. 

Mr. Brittain served his apprenticeship 
with what is now the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, then with the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railroad as general agent for New England. 


MAYNARD TRUST WILL ERECT NEW 
BUILDING 


The stockholders of the Maynard Trust 
Company of Maynard, Mass., have decided 
to purchase a lot on Main street in that town 
belonging to the Naylor estate as a site for 4 
bank building. Construction will start on 
April 1. The trust company was organized in 
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November, 1913, and, according to officials 
of the bank, has a surplus of $45,000 and de- 
posits of $1,150,000. The directors have 
yoted to increase the capital stock from $50,- 
000 to $100,000. 
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Southern States 


Comprising the District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Kentucky and Tennessee 


CONVENTION DATES 


Executive Council, A. B. A.—at Augusta, 
Ga., April 20-23. 

Georgia—at Macon, April 23-25. 

Arkansas—at Little Rock, May 6-7. 

Tennessee—at Nashville, May 6-7. 

Reserve City Bankers—at Louisville, Ky., 
May 6-8. 

North Carolina—at Pinehurst, May 7-9. 

Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World—at Houston, Tex., May 10-14. 

Mississippi—at Jackson, May 12-13. 

Texas—at Houston, May 12-14. 

Maryland—at Atlantic City, N. J., May 
13-14 

Alabama—at Mobile, May 19-21 

Virginia—at Hot Springs, June 18-20. 


HIBERNIA APPOINTS NEW OFFICER 


Juan M. O. Monasterio, who for the past 
two years has been identified with the for- 
eign trade department of the Hibernia Bank 
and Trust Company of New Orleans, has 
been elected assistant manager of that de- 
partment. Mr. Monasterio is a native of 
Mexico City, but has been a resident of 
New Orleans for the past nine years. He 
was for some time associated with the for- 
eign department of the Canal-Commercial 
Bank and Trust Company and later was ex- 
port manager of the General Shipping Cor- 
poration. 

Edgard Molitor, who was elected a vice- 
president of the Hibernia Bank .and Trust 
Company some time ago, after his resigna- 
tion from the Federal International Banking 
Company, will have general supervision over 
the foreign trade department of the Hiber- 
nia Bank and Trust Company. 
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It has the largest circulation of any English language 
daily in the Far East. 


It has more than double the combined paid circulation 
of all the other English language dailies in Japan. 


It has its own exclusive correspondents at all impor- 
tant centers in the Far East. 


It has its own direct cable news service from the 
United States and Europe, and also receives every 
reliable news service available in the Far East. 


It carries the largest volume of paid advertising of 
any daily, vernacular or foreign, in Japan. 


It is read by the most influential people in Japan, 
Korea, North China and Siberia. 


It is edited and published by B. W. Fleisher, who 
also publishes The Trans-Pacific Weekly. 


American Office 
342 Madison Avenue 
New York 
JOSEPH P. BARRY, General Manager 
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BETHLEHEM STEEL CORPORATION 


The twentieth annual statement of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, made public 
on March 238, shows that the shipments and 
deliveries by subsidiary companies for the 
fiscal year ending December 31, 1924, 
amounted to $243,904,265, which compares 
with $275,213,422 for the preceding year. 

Net income for the year 1924, after pro- 
viding $11,846,891 for depreciation and de- 
pletion, was $8,916,181, a decrease of $5,- 
457,971 over 1928. After providing for pre- 
ferred dividends the net income for the year 
was equivalent to $2.56 per share on the com- 
mon stock outstanding during the year. 

After providing for dividends of $6,548,- 
154, including $2,247,571 on the common 
stock, there was a surplus of $2,368,027 as 
compared to a surplus of $2,288,825 for the 
year 1928. 

The consolidated balance sheet as of De- 
cember 31, 1924, shows current assets of 
$167,229,945 against current liabilities of 
$30,068,158. The current assets include $49,- 
605,349 in cash and U. S. Government or 
other marketable securities, and $79,850,021 
in raw materials, supplies and work in 
progress. Current liabilities include $1,055,- 
000 in notes payable, $24,373,960 in accounts 
payable and $3,563,967 in accrued bond in- 
terest. 

The report shows a reduction of $9,955,- 
180 in inventories, or 11 per cent. for 1924 as 
compared to 1923. The inventory at the end 
of 1924 represents 32 per cent. of the sales 
for the year. The ratio of current assets to 
current liabilities shown for 1924 is 51/ to 1 
as compared to 4 to 1 for the year 1923. 

The comparative income account for the 
year given in the report by quarter shows a 
net income for the quarters as follows: First 
quarter $4,519,875, second quarter $1,278,277, 
third quarter $102,167, fourth quarter $3,- 
015,862. Commenting on these quarterly 
operations, the report says: 

“At the beginning of the year the steel 
plants of your corporation were operating 
at a satisfactory rate averaging for the first 
quarter approximately 74 per cent. of the 
Steel ingot capacity. Beginning in March, 
however, a sudden and substantial shrinkage 
in the demand for iron and steel products 
occurred, with a resulting decrease in the 
rate of production until mid-year, when 
operations represented only about 31 per 
cent. of ingot capacity, the lowest point, with 
one exception, in the operations of the cor- 
poration since 1914. From that point a 
gracnual improvement occurred, with a 








Interior and Exterior View ¢& Te Union 
Savings Bank, (Mamaroneck, N.Y. 


HE building shown in this 

picture is now being erected 
by the Union Savings Bank of 
Mamaroneck. The location is very 
prominent, being on the Boston 
Post Road. 
The problem of building on this 
site involved some difficult engi- 
neering on account of a stream 
under the rear of the building. 
As a matter of fact, a consider- 
able portion of the building over- 
hangs the stream. 
The corner entrance is particularly 
appropriate in this location. 


This building was planned by and 
erected under the supervision of 
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notable rise beginning in November and con- 
tinuing until the close of the year when the 
rate of operations represented approximate- 
ly 80 per cent. of ingot capacity. The falling 
off in demand during the year was accom- 
panied by a substantial decrease in selling 
prices and as a result the average billing 
prices for all steel products in December 
was approximately $10 per ton jess than the 
average for January.” 

The statement to the stockholders says in 
part: 


“Dividends on the common stock were 
omitted at the July meeting of the board 
after most careful consideration of all con- 
ditions. The current earnings were insuf- 
ficient to provide for the dividends and the 
directors felt that the strong cash position of 
your corporation should be maintained, 
especially in view of the desirability of com- 
pleting as rapidly as possible the construc- 
tion program. 

“The cash expenditures for additions and 
improvements to properties during the year 
amounted to $19,812,877.97. The estimated 
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cost of completing the construction author- 
ized and in progress as of December 31, 1924 
is $31,000,000. 

“It was realized that when the Lacka- 
wanna, Cambria and Midvale properties 
were acquired that considerable expendi- 
tures would be necessary to improve, en- 
large and co-ordinate them with the other 
properties of your corporation, and subse- 
quently after a careful analysis of the man- 
ufacturing problems and commercial pos- 
sibilities of the products, a construction pro- 
gram has been formulated which contem- 
plates not only the modernization of portions 
of the plant to effect important economies in 
operations, but also the addition of finishing 
capacities both at the newly acquired prop- 
erties and at your Sparrows Point plant. In 
furtherance of this program two batteries 
of coke ovens have been constructed at the 
Lackawanna plant and are now in operation. 
Other important work included in the pro- 
gram is the construction at the Lackawanna 
plant of gas-blowing engines for the blast 
furnaces, rebuilding and electrification of 
the 40 inch blooming mill and plate mill, the 
remodelling of the No. 1 open hearth plant 
and the construction of new mills for the 
production of structural steel and sheet pil- 
ing. The improvements and additions to the 
Cambria plant include the construction of 
an additional electric power unit, new steam 
boilers, new 32 inch billet mill and the re- 
building and remodelling of certain of the 
blast furnaces and a complete new bar mill 
installation at the Gautier division. Twelve 
new mills have been added to the tin plate 
division of the Maryland plant, and a de- 
partment is now under construction for the 
production of wire rods, wire and nails. 

“During the year the holders of $4,373,700, 


If you really want to 
know how far bank ad- 
vertising has advanced 
—see Reed’s Master 
Plan for 1925. Nothing 


else can give you a full 
realization of the new, 
order of things which 
P. M. Reed & Banker 
Associates, Chicago, 
have initiated. 
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par amount, of the 8 per cent. cumulative 
convertible preferred stock exchanged their 
stock for the 7 per cent. cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, making a total of $15,711,400, 
par amount, of the 8 per cent. stock ex- 
changed prior to December 31, 1924, out of 
the $30,000,000, par amount, originally is- 
sued.” 

As indicating the improving outlook in the 
steel industry generally, the report shows 
that the orders on hand at the end of the 
year 1924 were $77,049,619, as compared with 
$53,264,911 at the end of 1923. 

Wider distribution of the ownership of 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation appears in 
the statement that the number of stock- 
holders at the end of 1924 was 53,380, as 
compared with 49,497 for 1923. At the end 
of 1924 there were in addition 11,128 em- 
ployees who were paying for shares of 7 
per cent. cumulative preferred stock of the 
corporation, purchased under the “stock 
ownership plan.” 

The average number of employees for the 
year was 57,049 as compared to 62,350 for 
1923. The average earnings for employees 
per hour (exclusive of administrative and 
selling forces) were 62.7 cents for 1924 as 
compared to 58.8 cents for 1923. 





It will be seen from the foregoing that 
in the middle of last year, when there was a 
falling off of general business activity, the: 
net income of the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion reflected this situation, as the increased 
income did the better conditions of the 
closing part of the year. The increased 
orders on hand and the improvement in the 
general condition of business now prevailing 
warrant the expectation of greater praos- 
perity during the present year. 


ro 
Middle States 


Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa and Missouri 


CONVENTION DATES 


Missouri—at St. Louis, May 19-20. 

Ohio—at Columbus, June 3-5. 

Iowa—at Dubuque, June 15-16-17. 

Wisconsin—at Milwaukee, June 16-17. 

Illinois—at Peoria, June 18-19. 

A. I. B.—at Kansas City, Mo., July 14-17. 

Financial Advertisers’ Association—at Co- 
lumbus, O., October 14-16. 
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ESTABLISHED OVER HALF CENTURY 


TT 


Cold Storage for Furs 


Moderate Rates 


Our charges cover loss by fire, moth or theft, 
also include a thorough cleaning of the furs 
when received, and a REDRESSING and 
GLAZING before delivery. 


Furs may be sent by express insured, charges 
collect, or will be called for in the city. 








We Are Now Displaying Attractive Models 
in 


SPRING AND SUMMER FURS 


C.C. SHAYNE & CO. 


126 WEST 42nd STREET . . NEW YORK 
Telephone: Wisconsin 4360 
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To Executives— 


ing unheated fresh air. 


application. 








GERRES 


Gerdes Ventilation Systems and Electric Window 
Ventilators prevent infiltration of poisonous auto- 
mobile exhaust gases, and maintain a healthful 
and invigorating atmosphere by thoroughly diffus- 


Every installation is guaranteed as regards work- 
manship, material and functioning—that is, the 
result is guaranteed. A descriptive booklet con- 
taining a list of bank references will be sent upon 


Theodore R. N. Gerdes, M. E. 


Specialist in Ventilation 
105-107 Bank Street, New York City 


Telephone Watkins 2893 


GERRES 

















WILSON HEADS NEW DETROIT 
TRUST COMPANY 


William Robert Wilson, until recently 
president of the Maxwell Motor Corporation 
of Detroit, and prior to that for several 
years a vice-president of the Irving National 
Bank of New York City, has been selected 
to be president of the new Guardian Trust 
Company of Detroit by the committee in 
charge of its organization. 

The new trust company includes in the 
personnel of its stockholders many of the 
strongest financial and industrial interests of 
Detroit and Michigan, and it is expected 
that, both from the standpoint of organiza- 
tion and capital, the new institution will 
immediately take front rank among the im- 
portant trust companies of the country. 

In selecting Mr. Wilson as president, the 
organization committee has chosen a man of 
wide manufacturing and banking experience. 
Previous to his connection with the Irving 
National Bank, Mr. Wilson was associated 
for a number of years in an executive ca- 
pacity with Dodge Brothers, motor car man- 
ufacturers of Detroit. In fact, he person- 
ally represented John F. and Horace E. 
Dodge in bringing the Dodge Brothers or- 
ganization together. 


At the time the Maxwell Motor Corpora- 
tion went into receivership several years ago 
Mr. Wilson was selected by New York bank- 
ers to reorganize that company. His suc- 
cessful work in that capacity is regarded by 
bankers and manufacturers as an outstand- 
ing achievement. He is also president of 
Copeland Products, Inc., manufacturers of 
domestic refrigeration systems, a director 
of the Bank of Detroit, and interested in 
other industrial and financial enterprises. 


Bank of Charleston 


National Banking Association 


Charleston, S. &. 


Established 1834 








The Bank of Charleston succeeded 
to business of liquidating branch 
Bank of the United States. 

Capital and Surplus . 


$1,500, 000.00 
$12,500, 000.00 
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for Banks 


Our specialty is con- 
ducting efficient and 
thorough bank and com- 
mercial audits, and the 
installation of account- 
ing systems for banks, 
trust companies, and 
foreign exchange de- 
partments. 


McArdle, 


| Djorup & McArdle | 


42 Broadway, New York 





TWO WOKLD’S RECORDS FOR MILWAUKEE BANK BOWLING TEAM 


It is felt by the organizers of the Guardian 
Trust Company that his experience peculiar- 
ly fits him to head the new enterprise. 

The Guardian Trust Company will occupy 
a large part of the ground floor of the new 
Buhl Building, one of Detroit’s newest and 
most important office structures in the heart 
of the financial district. It is expected that 
the new company will be open for business 
about June 1. 


W. E. WALKER OPENS OWN 
AGENCY 


W. E. Walker, assistant vice-president and 
director of advertising of the First National 
Bank-Central Wisconsin Trust Company of 
Madison, Wisconsin, has resigned his official 
position with the Wisconsin institution and 
on the first of April opened a financial ad- 
vertising agency in the First National Bank 
Building of Madison. Associated with the 
new agency, called the W. E. Walker Com- 
pany, is R. R. Aurner, formerly professor of 
advertising at the University of Wisconsin, 
who has been specializing in financial adver- 
tising for the past three years. 

The seventy-year-old bank with which Mr. 
Walker was connected has doubled the num- 
ber of its depositors, tripled the number of 
its box renters, and increased its correspond- 












The six members of the First Wisconsin bank team recently rolled up a total of 1410 for a single game 





and 3812 for three games. 





In their record game the bank team had forty-six strikes 
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ent banking business six-fold in the past 
two years. 

During the past year, Mr. Walker has 
written a 350-page book of practical plans 
called, “Bank Business Building,” also the 
first correspondence course on financial ad- 
vertising that has ever been prepared. There 
are twenty-four assignments in the course. 
Both the book and course are now being 
published by the Bankers Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. 

The new advertising and business building 
features offered by the new company include 
a bank advertising news feature which is 
now being used in Wisconsin, a series of 
pamphlets for banks in rural communities 
aiming to win the farmer’s good will by 
giving him helpful, concise, brass tack in- 
formation about agricultural subjects, and a 
unique plan for developing new investment 
business. 

The W. E. Walker Company is located in 
the same building as the agricultural com- 
missions of both the American Bankers 
Association and the Wisconsin Bankers 
Association. 


NEW DEPARTMENT FOR CENTRAL 
TRUST 


The Central Trust Company of Chicago 
has announced the organization of a depart- 
ment of research and statistics for the serv- 
ice of its customers. Consultations regard- 
ing any prime commodity or basic condition 
of trade or reports are offered. This de- 
partment is a natural development of the 
digest of trade conditions, which the bank 
has been furnishing to its customers for 
more than ten years. 


NEW ADVERTISING AGENCY 
FORMED IN CHICAGO 


Announcement has been made of the es- 
tablishment of the Maurice H. Needham 
Company, general advertising agency, with 
offices in the London Guarantee Building, 
360 North Michigan avenue, Chicago. 

Mr. Needham has for some time been 
closely associated with financial advertising. 
As vice-president of the David C. Thomas 
Company during four years, he handled 
among other accounts the advertising of 
the Illinois Merchants Trust Company. 

The present clients of the Maurice H. 
Needham Company include the Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company and The Peoples 
Trust and Savings Bank. 
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ISTINCTIVENESS in de- 

sign and completeness of facili- 
ties adequate to meet the most 
exacting requirements of banking 
service mark the new modern 
home of the Northern Trust 
and Savings Co. of Lancaster, 
Pa., as the work of Specialists. 


e 


‘The Griswold Building Co., Inc. 
Bank Architects and Builders 
101 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 






































SPRING IS HERE ! With all it’s fresh loveliness. 
So is OUTCAULT’S New 1926 


CHRISTMAS CLUB 


The Club with a purpose 


You ought to see it—for your own good 
Write, wire, phone or call 


OUTCAULT ADVERTISING COMPANY 


221 EAST 20th STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 








































J. G. GEDDES ON EUROPEAN TRIP 


J. G. Geddes, vice-president of The Union 
Trust Company and manager of its foreign 
department, sailed from New York March 
25 on the S. S. “Berengaria.” 

Mr. Geddes expects to make an extended 
business trip to London and the Continent. 

This will be the second time within a 
year that Mr. Geddes has been abroad. 


Last spring he attended the convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World in London, and then traveled through 
Germany, Italy and other European coun- 
tries. 

Mr. Geddes is a firm believer in the value 
of European visits as a means of promot- 
ing American business. 

“Business between Europe and America,” 
says Mr. Geddes, “like business everywhere 




















HE lobby of the Union Trust Company, Cleveland, one of the largest banking rooms in the world, 

was filled almost to capacity at noon on March 4 when President Coolidge delivered his inaugural 
address. A powerful receiving set was placed in the lobby and the President’s address was picked up 
from WEAR, the radio broadcasting station located upon the roof of the Union Trust Building, which 
received the address direct by long distance telephone wire from Washington through Station WEAF 
of New York City 
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CAPITAL, SURPLUS and 


UNDIVIDED PROFITS 
more than $6,750,000 





else, is best conducted on a basis of per- 
sonal understanding. If you want to learn 
how or where your products can be sold 
abroad, the ways of the European business 
man and how to deal with him in an intelli- 
gent way, a trip to Europe is a wise invest- 
ment.” 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST 
ADVANCES WILLIAMS 


At a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, held Wednesday, J. Gates 
Williams was elected assistant secretary of 
the company. 

Mr. Williams was born in St. Louis in 
1896, und received his academic education 
at Smith Academy and at Princeton, which 
was followed by legal training at Harvard 
and at Washington University. During the 
World War he was an ensign in the navy. 
He entered the Mississippi Valley Trust 


Compiny in 1922 and worked successfully in 
the «cit, auditing, and new business de- 
partients. In his new capacity he will be 
assoc ied in the business development work 
of t! ympany. 





4 


J. GATES WILLIAMS 


Assistant secretary Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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5 2) Ey ee), (em 
COIN COUNTING MACHINES 
COIN WRAPPERS AND BILL STRAPS 


USED FROM COAST TO COAST 
ASK YOUR STATIONER OR WRITE US 
THE C.L. DOWNEY CO. 


943 CLARK ST CINCINNATI. O 





JOHNSTON BECOMES CHAIRMAN 
AND BEMIS PRESIDENT OF 
LIBERTY CENTRAL 


J. L. Johnston, president of the Liberty 
Central Trust Company of St. Louis, was 
made chairman at a meeting held on March 
16, and W. N. Bemis was elected president. 

Mr. Johnston was born in Kentucky and 
began his banking career as cashier of the 
Bank of Ashland, Mo. in 1905; he has since 
served as vice-president and director of the 
First National Bank of Muskogee, Okla- 
homa, and as cashier and director of the 
National Reserve Bank of Kansas City. He 
became vice-president of the German Sav- 





J. L. JOHNSTON 


(Chairman Liberty Central Trust Company of 
St Louis 





ings Institution (later changed to the 
Liberty Bank of St. Louis) in 1915, and be- 
came president of that institution in 1916. 
He has continued as president of it and the 
consolidated banks ever since. He took an 
active interest in the Red Cross and g.iberty 
Loan drives during the war, and was chair- 
man of the Southwest Division. 

Mr. Bemis was born in New York in 1866. 
He has been actively engaged in the lumber 
business all his business life. He is presi- 
dent of the Ozan-Graysonia Lumber Com- 
pany, the Home Appliance Corporation, 
Prescott & Northwestern R. R. Co., and 





W. N. BEMIS 


President Liberty Central Trust Company of 
St. Louis 


vice-president of the Louisiana Pulp & 
Paper Co. He is a member of the Belle- 
rive, St. Louis and Noon-Day Clubs. He 
has been a director of the German Savings 
Institution (later the Liberty Bank and the 
Liberty Central Trust Company) and has 
taken a very active interest in the opera- 
tions of the bank. 


NORTHERN TRUST HAS NEW 
REPRESENTATIVE IN WEST 
A. D. Hutchings has succeeded Thomas F. 
Ford as Western field representative of the 
Northern Trust Company of Chicago. He 
will cover Iowa, Nebraska and parts of Kan- 
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sas and Missouri. Mr. Hutchings has come 
to the fore while still a young man. He 
is 31 and hails from St. Joseph, Missouri. 
He is a graduate of the Walton School of 
Accounting. 





A. D. HUTCHINGS 


Western field representative of the Northern 
Trust Company of Chicago 


During the three years that he has been 
with the Northern Trust Company Mr. 
Hutching’s work has been in connection with 
farm mortgages in the trust department. 
His experience and knowledge in this sub- 
ject are considerable and will give him a 
helpful note in common with the banks he 
visits in the Northern Trust’s behalf. 


FLETCHER SAVINGS AND TRUST 
PROMOTIONS 


To make provision for adequate adminis- 
tration of rapidly expanding business in 
various new channels of banking activity, 
the directors of the Fletcher Savings and 
Trust Company, of Indianapolis, Ind., have 
just increased the list of officers of the in- 
stitution in a manner that is somewhat un- 
usual. Development of the commercial 
phases of the company’s business, and grow- 
ing totals in the older elements of the busi- 
hess, such as the savings, bond and trust 
departinents, has resulted in the working out 
of an enlarged officers’ list by President 
Evans Woollen, and the grouping of parts 
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20,000,000 
People 


BEING EDUCATED ON 
BANKING 


—and they’re the 20,000,000 who 
have money enough to be good 
bank customers 


In America there are roughly 20,000,- 
000 people of sufficient incomes to 
make them the most likely bank cus- 
tomers—out of our whole one hundred 
ten million population. 

Today we are giving these people a smash- 
ing educational campaign—on saving, on 
banking in general, on the justice of a service 
charge on small checking accounts, and other 
subjects important to all banks - through the 
columns of the magazines they read. 


What part for you? 


Every line of this advertising campaign 
gives you an opportunity to build the busi- 
ness of your own bank. 

That is helping give Super-Safety Bank 
Checks their real, business-building power. 

To the banker who takes advantage of this 
help we provide a local, year ‘round service 
for the individual bank to use. It all links 
together in the strongest chain ever welded, 
of effort to promote banking interests —your 
interests. 




















SANK CHECY 


Super-Safety Bank Checks protect depositors 
against check fraud. They are made of the 
safest check paper supplied by any bank 


You want ail/ the information, detail- 
ed, of course. Simply address, today : 


BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Division 
THE TODD COMPANY 
Business-building merchandise for banks 


New York Chicago Rochester Denver 
Dallas 




















Knickerbockers a Specialty. 


M. ROCK .- 


Cleveland Steubenville 


Pittsburgh Toledo 








Custom Made Garments for Dress, Busi- 
ness and Sport Wear. Golf Jackets and 


315 Firth Avenue, New Yor 


Our services can be had in the following cities: 


| My representative visits the above cities once every month 


Tailor 


Wheeling 
Youngstown 











of this list in such fashion that increased 
activities will be readily possible. 

Three new vice-presidents were added to 
the company’s list. Donald S. Morris, form- 
erly trust officer, was named vice-president 
and trust officer; William B. Schiltges, form- 
erly loan officer, was made vice-president, 
and the loan business of the company was 
grouped under his supervision; H. F. Clipp- 
inger, formerly manager of the bond depart- 
ment, was made vice-president, remaining 
at the head of the bond department, with 
Harold B. Tharp, formerly assistant man- 
ager of the department, elevated to manager. 

L. Albert Buennagel, formerly manager 
of the service department of the company, 





P. A. FERNANDEZ 


Foreign trade advisor Central National Bank 
Savings and Trust Company, Cleveland 
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was named secretary; Leland Crawford, 
former auditor, was named treasurer, and 
Mrs. Orpha Runge was made chief ac- 
countant. 


TOURING SOUTH AMERICA FOR 
CLEVELAND BANK 


P. A. Fernandez, foreign trade advisor 
for the Central National Bank Savings and 
Trust Company of Cleveland, is touring Cen- 
tral and South America in search of com- 
mercial opportunities for American firms, 
particularly firms in the Cleveland area. Mr. 
Fernandez has been making such tours 
through the southern republics for the Cen- 
tral National for some years. Before start- 
ing on his present trip he emphasized the 
vastness of the commercial opportunities 
that South and Central America have to 
offer to American business. 


& 


Western and Pacific 
States 


Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, 
Nevada, Arizona and Alaska 


CONVENTION DATES 
California—at Santa Barbara, May 20-23. 
Kansas—at Topeka, May 21-22. 
Oklahoma—at Tulsa, May 26-27. 
Colorado—at Bear Creek, June 19-20. 
North Dakota—at Devil’s Lake, June 

25-26. 
Montana—at Glacier Park, July 11-13. 
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A. P. GIANNINI SAILS FOR EUROPE 


A. P. Giannini, chairman of the Bank of 
Italy of San Francisco, has sailed for 
Europe. He has gone abroad to investi- 
gate certain British methods of investment 
with the idea of adapting them to American 
requirements. The Scottish and English in- 
vestment trusts and similar vehicles for in- 
vestment which have been built up on the 
Continent will come into this study, but it is 
understood to be his plan to evolve an in- 
vestment type of security which will be dis- 
tinct from these, although it may possibly 
embody some of their principles. 

Mr. Giannini is president of the Bancitaly 
Corporation which is affiliated with the Bank 
of Italy, serving as an investment banking 
division of the parent institution, which is 
of commercial banking character. 


COMMERCIAL TRUST BECOMES NEW 
FIRST NATIONAL 


Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, or- 
ganized three years ago under state charter, 
has been granted a national charter and will 
become New First National Bank of Oak- 
land, Calif. 

The title of First National Bank was re- 
linquished by the former First National 
when it was merged into the P. E. Bowles 
chain of banks as a branch of the American 
Bank of San Francisco, a year ago. 


& 


Dominion of Canada 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, On- 
tario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince 
Edward Island and Yukon 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tyson 


wits the improved buying power of the 

Canadian people, in which the advance 
in prices for agricultural products is an im- 
portant factor, there is some improvement 
reported throughout the country in retail 
business. However, thus far the influence 
on Canadian manufacturing has been disap- 
Pointing. One handicap which is regarded 
as more or less serious by Canadian manu- 
facturers is the increasing inflow of cheaply 
made foreign goods. Canada’s imports from 
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A Specialized 
Service 





for Banks and Bankers 
which is the result of more 
than sixty years of experi- 
ence is offered by 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


Complete facilities are 
provided for active and 
inactive accounts, collec- 
tions, bills of lading, in- 
vestments and foreign 
exchange transactions. 





FRANK O. WETMORE, 
Chairman 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR, 
President 





Combined Resources 
Exceed $350,000,000 
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Europe, excluding the United Kingdom, for 
the last nine months of the past three years 
increased from $28,900,000 to $86,388,000, 
and to $39,353,000 last year. Imports from 
Germany alone trebled in three years. The 
manufacturers feel that the country’s tariff 
policy is not being employed to protect their 
interests as it might be and the restrictions 
employed in the United States to keep out 
these foreign goods are pointed to as an evi- 
dence of this. Industry, it is submitted, is 
bearing very heavy taxation burdens in 
Canada and should be protected from for- 
eign goods manufactured with much cheaper 
labor than possible with the standard of 
living which has been set in this country. 
Not only has there been a failure in recent 
years to reduce taxation, but some of the 
restrictions against the importation of for- 
eign goods have been removed. However, 
the government’s course seems to have made 
rather a favorable impression on the people, 
particularly those of the agricultural com- 
munity, and no radical change in policy 
seems likely. The government’s slogan has 
been to modify the tariff in the interests of 
the basic industries to encourage the cheaper 


production of raw materials and the lower- 
ing of the cost of living. 

It is estimated that Canada’s field crops 
for the last year yielded close to $1,000,000,- 
000 or about 10 per cent. over the previous 
year. And this estimate is based on ex- 
tremely conservative figures, such as $1.22 
for wheat and 49 cents for oats. The west- 
ern wheat pools have announced their de- 
cision to make an interim payment of 35 
cents per bushel on all their holdings. This 
will place about $55,000,000 in the farmers’ 
hands immediately. With the exception of 
sheep, live stock sales so far this year are 
20 per cent. above those of the same period 
last year and a moderate price advance has 
been recorded. 

Fundamentally, however, there is perhaps 
a more marked improvement in the situa- 
tion than indicated by the volume of busi- 
ness. Financial institutions and industrial 
concerns with extensive loans and credits 
report a marked improvement in collections 
in Western Canada. This is a healthy situa- 
tion. And in view of the experiences of the 
past few years it is altogether unlikely, and 
not to be particularly desired, that there 
will be the same tendency to spend freely 
or establish new credits with the optimism 
and freedom which was in evidence during 
the yar and post-war booms. 

In the steel industry railroad equipment 
and construction orders have added to the 
volume of available business while in mill- 
ing the big flour orders from Russia have 
greatly aided some of the larger plants. 
While the expansion in steel has not been 
on anything like the scale which has been 
experienced in the United States, the im- 
provement is substantial. In flour milling 
the fact that Canada received the greater 
part of the recent Russian orders aggregat- 
ing more than 2,000,000 barrels is a big fac- 
tor in this industry. Export orders from 
other foreign countries have also improved. 
Not only do these orders provide a market 
for large supplies of wheat, but at the in- 
creased prices now prevailing the increase 
in the country’s income is important. 

The continued rise in the prices of cereals 
and the strong tone of the hog market ac- 
count for the Bank of Commerce index num- 
ber of the wholesale prices of exports rising 
from 160.85 to 161.36. On the other hand @ 
weakening of the metal market is mainly 
responsible for the fall in the number for 
imports from 169.37 to 166.57. The number 
for imports and exports combined fell from 
165.11 to 163.96. 
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CANADA’S PROSPECTS 


“While I am convinced that nothing ul- 
timately can prevent Canada from going 
right ahead, I am also convinced that a little! 
more optimism would help to attain that de- 
sirable end sooner, for it strikes me that 
business conditions here are just as good | 
or as bad as the business people make them,”| 
asserted F. B. Patterson, Dayton, Ohio, 
president of the National Cash Register Co., 
at Winnepeg. “I may be wrong, but I cer- 
tainly think the business is here if the busi-' 
ness men care to go out for it. There should 
be no sitting back due to pessimism. My 
company intends going hard after the Ca- 
nadian business and accordingly is counting 
on a good year. I find that the benefits of 
the high grain prices are just beginning to 
make themselves felt in general business. 
If these prices keep up and the 1925 crop is 
good, why, nothing can hinder the speedy 
advances of the country, for suitable im- 
migrants will be attracted to the Dominion 
as a matter of course.” 


TWO BANKS ABSORBED 


The disappearance of Molsons and Sterl- 
ing Banks from the list included in the 
monthly bank statement issued by the Do- 
minion Department of Finance was noticed 
when the January figures were issued from 
Ottawa. The incorporation of Molsons with 
the Bank of Montreal and the amalgama- 
tion of Sterling with Standard, accounts 
for the reduction in the number of chartered 
banks in Canada by two. The total now 
stands at twelve, whereas a year ago it was 
fifteen. 


STANDARD BANK REPORT 


As the result of the amalgamation with 
the Sterling Bank which formally went into 
effect on December 31, 1924, the annual 
statement of the Standard Bank for the 
year ending January 31, and therefore rep- 
resenting the merged institutions, can only 
be compared in an indefinite way with the 
preceding report of the institution. How- 
ever, there having been only one month in- 
tervening between the consolidation and the 
making up of the report, earnings would 


not be greatly affected. The profits of $688,-| 


682 compared with $695,095 in the previous 
Standard report. Dividends of 12 per cent. 
were paid, the rate having been reduced 
by 1 per cent.; $150,000 was added to re- 
Serve. Following are comparative figures: 





| RESOURCES EXCEED #200,000,000 
OVER 285,000 DEPOSITORS 
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Are You Interested in Canadian Trade? 


If so, this bank can be ot service to you. With Branches 
and direct connections in all important centres through- 
out the Dominion and a Foreign nt maintained 
exclusively for their needs, Importers and Exporters can 
rely upon an unexcelled service. 


For turther particulars write 
Foreign Department 
Standard Bank of Canada 


TORONTO 


Capital Paid Up - - - - - $4,000,000.00 
Reserve - - - - - - - -  2,750,000.00 
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Profit and Loss J. C. Thivierge; chief inspector, Chs. St. 



























1924 1923 1922 Pierre; chief accountant, A. Courtois; 
PPOMES oo... 1e-stonee---$688,682 $695,095 $728,074 manager, foreign business department, L. P. 
MINED: So cceeccrcsrasenactins 2 25,000 25,000 25,000 St. Amour; chief of legal department, A. 
Taxes .. veneer 6000 55,098 ye Gerin-Lajoie, LL.D.; superintendent of 
o i ariccsibeniaiisaiy iy 40, . °) 3° — * * o 28 
ee — buildings, Olivier Deguise; chief of publicity, 
$115,000 $120,000 $120,000 Jeon Lorrain; superintendent, Quebec dis- 
;, $573,682 $575,095 $608,074 trict, Henri des Rivieres; superintendent, 
Pte DAS wvvv-nwnveneee 488234 620,000 560,000 = North-west district (Edmonton), Alex Le- 
a fort; superintendent, Middle-west district 
$ 55,095 $ 48,074 —e . A 
Bal. forward 160,566 112,492 (Winnipeg), J. E. Arpin. 
TOGIOG one cessiccesereccsve $215,661 $160,566 ‘ ‘ 
BOGUS IMPERIAL BILLS 
+r des bit 
Eleven Year Record Officials of the Imperial Bank of Canada 
Per are warning the public that a considerable 
xRate cent. on F : . 
Year Earnings Rest Cap. Div. number of counterfeit notes of its old Brit- 
ID sacorcioiorseie’ $688,682 8.92 14.28 12 ish American Bank Note Co. issue dated 
RET 395,095 .37 5 
1922 LS pastors «S09 1830 14 January 1, 1917, for $100 each are appear- 
i enn 736,014 = > a. oe circulation. It is suspected that a 
1919 .................. 776,310 9.70 22:17 13 large number have been passed in England. 
1918 .............. 697,443 8.71 19.91 13 One Canadian bank at Toronto recently re- 
ae 649,546 $.21 19.08 13 - ; A ‘ 
BORG covcccccovccccscccrece $90,230 7.63 17.59 13 ceived quite a number from its agent in Lon- 
+ fil pecans oan a ee a_i i; don. The serial number was 85,000, which 
x On capital and rest. oe would indicate an extensive business if the 


BANQUE CANADIENNE NATIONALE 


The board of directors of Banque Cana- 
dienne Nationale has appointed as assistant 
general manager Ernest Guimont, who will 
continue to act as general secretary. 

Executive charges are distributed as fol- 
lows: Assistant general manager and secre- 
tary, Ernest Guimont; general superintend- 
ent, Yvon Lamarre; controller of credits, 


counterfeiters have numbered their product 
all the way up. 

The face of the counterfeit note is black 
and white with some green, particularly 
over the “one hundred dollars” appearing 
above the signatures, and the back is 4 
bright green with the words “Imperial Bank 
of Canada” appearing in a circle and the 
numerals “100” in large figures horizontally 
on either side of the device. The counter- 
feit is a clever one. 
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Houston Bank 


OMEWHAT tattered and thumb-worn, 
ss its leaves now faded a rusty brown on 

the edges, an old copy of the first 
Houston City Directory dated 1866, the year 
following the Civil War, carries a ten-line 
paragraph noting the organization of the 
First National Bank of Houston, and assum- 
ing “that this new institution will shortly 
begin operations.” 

The assumption was correct, for the First 
National did begin operations within that 
year with a capital stock of $100,000. Cir- 
cumstances and events of the era were fa- 
vorable to the establishment of but few en- 
terprises, and a conservative would not have 
included a bank among these. Reconstruc- 
tion, the dread memories of which are just 
now fading in the old Southern conscious- 
ness, then held the country in the grip of 
tumult. 

Nothing daunted, however, the new bank 
—among the first in Texas to receive 
its charter under the National Bank Act 
passed by Congress in 1865—set forth on 
its career. By virtue of skillful guidance 
under B. A. Shepherd, elected president in 
1867, and an able board of directors, the 














JOHN T. SCOTT 


President First National Bank of Houston 





in New Home 


institution contributed very definitely 
toward bringing order out of chaos and 
helping the city, then of 6000 population, 
along the path of progress. From the out- 
set the First National Bank played an im- 
portant réle in financing cotton harvesting 
and movement—Houston’s foremost single 


-industry—and to this day still occupies a 


high position in this field of credit. 

Cheap transportation for baled cotton 
early manifesting itself as a primary need of 
the city, virtually compelled opening of a 



















F. M. LAW 
Vice-president First National Bank of Houston 


waterway to the seaboard through what 
was then known as Buffalo Bayou, a slug- 
gish, meandering stream. In this work, 
which involved the expenditure of approxi- 
mately $100,000 to cut a channel through a 
sand bar at Morgan’s Point (so named after 
Morgan, steamship operator and railway 
magnate) the First National contributed 
generously of its resources. The Houston 
Ship Channel of today, successor to Buffalo 
Bayou, with its turning basin and port im- 
provements valued in the millions of dollars, 
is ranked among the world’s greatest inland 
ports, and last year gained second place 
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New hom: of the First National Bank of Houston 


among United States ports in the exporta- 
tion of cotton. 


Growth of the City and Bank 


Until 1900 the growth of Houston was 
slow. A people brought up in agricultural 
and stock-raising pursuits, Houston’s early 
citizens were backward in visioning the pos- 
sibilities of a great port for their town. 
The gradual pressure of necessity and the 
inducement of greatly augmented commer- 
cial activities soon, however, forced develop- 
ment of the natural waterway. This in turn 
gave rise to a burst of city building the 
end of which is by no means yet in sight. 
The record of this twenty-five years of mu- 
nicipal progress and achievement is very well 


told in the parallel growth of the First Na- 
tional Bank, as indicated by the following 
figures: 


Capital 
Date stock 
June 29 
May 29 
June 30 


Surplus 
$400,000 
500,000 
300,000 
400,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 


Deposits 
$1,847,760 
3,487,260 
6,161,080 
8,717,106 
20,968,780 
33,059,195 
36,662,049 


2,000 
Dec. 31 2,500 


March 6 2,500,000 

Original quarters of the First National 
Bank of Houston were rented at a spot 
about two blocks from its present location. 
Despite the towering skyscrapers which ‘have 
since arisen to surround it, this little two- 
story brick building still stands. In 1904 
the bank built what was then corisidered a 
large building on its present site, at Main 
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Bookkeepers’ desks and rear of tellers’ cages 


Safe deposit vault, First National Bank of Houston 
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and Franklin streets. Twice after that, up 
until 1923, these quarters were enlarged and 
expanded as adjacent firms passed out of 
existence and made possible the purchase of 
additional land. 


The New Building 


In 1923 President John T. Scott and the 
board of directors agreed on a plan to give 
Houston a banking-house second to none in 
the United States in proportion and beauty 
of architectural treatment. That this ideal 
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has been accomplished is the sincere ack- 
nowledgment of architects and engineers of 
wide experience who have visited the block- 
long lobby, at once a beautiful collonade of 
Corinthian columns and a modern canyon 
of finance. Visitors, numbered in the thous- 
ands who attended the formal opening of 
the new banking rooms, warmly congratu- 
lated both Mr. Scott and the board of di- 
rectors on their vision in providing not only 
for the needs of today but for several years 
to come. 


WW 


The Southern Exposition 


THER sections of the country have 

heard a great deal about the tremend- 
ous strides that the South has made in re- 
cent years in industrial and other important 
lines of endeavor. To the unnumbered 
thousands who have had no opportunity 
through personal contact or observation to 
regard the remarkable progress which the 
South has been making, the forthcoming 
Southern Exposition, to be held at the 
Grand Central Palace in New York, May 
11 to 23, will prove not only exceedingly 
interesting but highly enlightening. 

Co-operating with the president of the 
Southern Exposition William G. Sirrine, a 
lawyer of Greenville, South Carolina, in an 
endeavor to make the exposition one of the 
most comprehensive and successful of its 
kind ever held, are some of the country’s 
most prominent public figures, as well as 
Southern chambers of commerce, manufac- 
turing and trade associations, agricultural 
societies, development boards, railroad, min- 
ing, timber, land and power companies, in- 
dustrial bureaus and other agencies. 

“The exposition is the best means of reach- 
ing the buyers of the United States,” says 
Mr. Sirrine, “and we realize that Grand 
Central Palace is the best place to stage a 
display of Southern resources and attract 
the attention not only of the buyers but of 
many thousands of others who would be at- 
tracted to the exposition. 

“We are not making a bid for the curi- 


osity seeker but for the patronage of suc- 
cessful and practical people who want in- 
formation about the South for practical 
purposes. 

“We need in the South farmers of in- 
telligence and with some wealth to develop 
our agricultural resources. We _ desire 
a high type of settlers to take advantage 
of our horticultural opportunities. We want 
investors of every kind, and good citizens. 
We desire a wide distribution for the varied 
products of the South, including both the 
natural and the manufactured. 

“We have represented in the South a 
multitude of interests. The question is how 
to market those things we have to sell. A 
comprehensive and highly organized expo- 
sition seems to offer the best medium for 
advertising what the South has to offer. 

“At the British Empire Exposition all of 
the things that vast country has to offer 
to the markets of the world were. looked 
over by the buyers of the world. .In the 
Dominion of Canada the All-Canada Ex- 
position last summer induced people to come 
from all over the American continent to see 
what Canada had accomplished and what 
she had to offer. 

“It seems to me that it is timely that 
there should be brought into the Grand 
Central Palace in New York in May a con- 
densed, a miniature picture of what the 
South has done, what it is doing and what 
it proposes to do.” 














Architect’s drawing of the new home of the Pennsylvania Company, Philadelphia 
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The Packard Building 


The New Home of the 


N 1812 the first president and board 

of directors of the Pennsylvania 

Company for Insurances on Lives 
and Granting of Annuities issued an 
address to the people of the United 
States in which they said: 

“The want of a company 
United States for insurances on lives 
and granting annuities has been long 
experienced, and it is therefore with no 
small degree of satisfaction that the 
existence of such an institution is now 
announced.” 

Although originally founded for the 
purposes indicated in its title, the func- 
tions of the company were soon extend- 
ed to include trust and fiduciary powers, 
which now constitute its principal busi- 
ness. That this company has been suc- 
cessfully managed is evident from its 
dividend record, which has been uni- 
form since 1815 in spite of the crises, 
wars and panics of more than a century. 

It is appropriate that this historic 
Philadelphia institution should now be 
housed in the higest office building in 
the city, and in one of the most modern 
and best appointed structures of its 
kind. The new building is twenty-four 
stories above ground, with a basement 
and sub-basement below. The entire 
first floor, the mezzanine, second floor 
and third floor, as well as most of the 
basement and sub-basement, are occu- 
pied by the Pennsylvania Company. 
On the twenty-fourth floor are the di- 
rectors’ room, and dining rooms for the 
use of the company’s employees. 

The exterior of the new Packard 
Building and the main banking floors 
are a modern adaptation of Italian Ren- 
aissance, designed by Howell Lewis 
Shay of Ritter & Shay, architects. The 
interior decorative scheme, even the fur- 
niture and equipment, has been kept in 
thorough accord with the general ar- 
chitectural motive. 

Some of the notable and interesting 


in the 


Pennsylvania Company 


features of these banking quarters are 
the following: The main banking room 
is in the style of the Italian Renaissance 
with Italian Botticino marble walls and 
columns and Napoleon grey marble 
floors. 

The safe deposit department in the 
basement is entered by a broad monu- 
mental stairway directly from the main 
entrance, and the massive vault door 
can be seen immediately upon entering 
the bank. This arrangement is contrary 
to the usual practice of placing the safe 
deposit department in the basement of 
the building with very inadequate means 
of access instead of making it as near as 
possible a part of the main banking 
room and directly accessible to the pub- 
lic. The vaults were manufactured by 
The Mosler Safe Company. 

The entrance gates, exterior grills and 
banking screens were executed by Sam- 
uel Yellin, the master craftsman of or- 
namental iron. This work is represen- 
tative of the finest wrought iron work 
of modern times, and is one of the most 
striking features of the building. 

The main board room on the twenty- 
fourth floor is finished in oak cut from 
the Argonne Forest of France, and is 
in the style of the English Renaissance. 

The main banking room as well as 
the basement, sub-basement and second 
floor are supplied with fresh air, fre- 
quently changed, by means of a modern 
ventilating system. 

Charles S. W. Packard has been pres- 
ident of the Pennsylvania Company 
since 1899 and has been a force in its 
growth and development since that time. 

During his administration resources 
have been increased from $20,824,000 
to $71,068,164, and holdings of indi- 
vidual trust funds from $114,000,000 to 
over $326,000,000. 

The new home of the Pennsylvania 
Company, The Packard Building, was 
so named in honor of its president. 
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Another view of the main banking room 
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The president's conference room 
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Trust department library 
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Ladies’ room in safe deposit department 
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deposit vault of The Pennsylvania Company, built byithe Mosler Safe Company 
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A general view of the banking.room of the Phoenix National Bank 


The New Building of the Phoenix 


National Bank 


HE recently completed building of the 
Phoenix National Bank, Hartford, 
Conn., unusually good 
example of the type of bank building which 
contains a number of floors. besides the 


offers an 


banking quarters proper. The new structure, 
of which Dennison & Hirons were the arch- 
itects, stands on the centrally located site 
that the bank has occupied ever since its 
founding in 1814, and serves not only as the 
home of a famous and long established 
financial institution but is so designed that 
it can house organizations conducting other 
forms of business. 

The design of the building’s facade, 
planned simply in Italian Renaissance style, 
places emphasis upon its character. A large 
portal at the middle of the facade leads up 
from the sidewalk through a_ vestibule, 
guarded by huge bronze grilles, also of 
Renaissance design, into the spacious bank- 
ing room which is three stories in height and 
which occupies a substantial part of the 
.area of the plot. 


rf 
‘ rm ooh 

A large window, lighting several bf the 
bank’s departments, ‘stands to the left of 
the main entrance of the ‘bank, and is 
guarded by a bronze’ grillé. To the right, 
balancing this window, is the entrance to -the 
elevators serving the upper’ floors ‘of? the 
building. 

Above the lower part of the facade are the 
six additional stories of the building,’ the 
windows being arranged in bays and ‘the 
walls between treated as pilasters supporting 
a cornice. The dignity ‘and simplicity: of 
design, rather than extravagant ornamenta- 
tion, convey the suggestion of luxury. 

As one enters the impressive banking 
room with its marble floor one sees the 
various departments arranged about three 
sides of a square and upon a mezzanine 
at each side. The large center area, left 
open to the public, is flooded with light 
both from the windows facing the street and 
from a large skylight built in the ceiling 
over the center of the room. 

One of the most striking details of decora- 
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A view of the front facade of the new building of the Phoenix National Bank of Hartford, Conn. 
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Rear of banking room of the Phoenix National Bank showing mural painting in the form of a map 
of Hartford as it appeared in 1814 


‘tion in the banking room is an arched space 
‘balancing the arched main entrance door- 
way, and containing a striking mural paint- 


ing in the form of a map of the city of 


Hartford in the year 1814, when the bank 
was founded. 
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Head office, 96 Rue Franche, Basle 


HIS institution, whose head office is 

at Basle, ranks among the oldest and 

foremost banks of Switzerland. Called 
upon to fill the gap of a much-needed larger 
credit institution whose duty it was at first 
to assist in financing and furthering the 
trade of the citv of Basle and its surround- 
ings, it was organized in 1863, with an au- 
thorised capital of Frs. 20,000,000 by a 
group of prominent leaders in commerce and 
industry. Ever since its inception, a policy 
of sound banking has been strictly adhered 
to by the management, while at the same 








Kk Chairman’s room at the head office 


(in Sw 





Capital 
1923 60,000,000 
1922 ¥ 60,000,000 
1921 60,000,000 
1920 60.000,000 
1919 60,000,000 


Banque Commerciale de Bale 


time great care was taken to make all pru- 
dent concessions to the constantly changing 
business conditions. 

From a comparatively small beginning 
the bank has made remarkable advancement 
since the election of R. A. Koechlin to the 
board of directors; his untiring activity, 
character and individuality are in the main 
responsible for the pleasant business rela- 





Entrance to managers’ offices and reception rooms 
head office 


tions now existing with many lecal and for- 
eign institutions of great repute. 

The fully paid up capital and reserves of 
the Banque Commerciale de Bale stand to- 
day in the balance-sheet at Frs. 82,000,000 
while the yearly turnover has increased from 
Frs. 4,767,000,000 in 1914 to Frs. 10,119,000- 
000 in 1923. The balance sheets for the 
years 1919-1923 show the following figures: 


iss frances) 





Deposits Total of 

and current balance 

eserves accounts sheet 
22,000,000 119,445,459 309,949,174 
22,000,000 155,711,093 342,715,321 
22,000,000 118,790,221 301,228,799 
22,000,000 103,828,335 291,631,455 


22,000,000 134,363,337 347,959,502 











Board room at the head office 


The dividends for the last years were 6 
per cent. annually. 

To facilitate commercial transactions in 
Switzerland the Banque Commerciale de 
Bale has established branches in the cities 
of Zurich and Geneva. It has special rep- 


resentatives in Alexandria and Cairo, in 
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Egypt and at Buenos Aires, Argentina. The 
special representative in New York City is 
Charles E. Berthoud, at 68 William street. 

While the institution carries on a regular 
commercial banking business, it is devoting 
special attention to the financing of import 
and export transactions by granting loans 
against merchandise in course of shipment 
It also does an 
exclusive bond and share business and is 
equipped to negotiate new domestic or for- 
eign issues. 

The results attained in the last twenty 
years have been principally due to the de- 
termination of the directors and officers to 
give the commercial community and the 
bank’s private clientele a highly useful ser- 
vice. The esteem that the Banque Com- 
merciale de Bale enjoys at home and abroad 
makes its management the more determined 
to put forward all possible efforts so that 
the bank may maintain a constant rate of 
progress. 


or placed in warehouses. 





Geneva office, 9-11 Place de la Fusterie 


Zurich office, 20 Rue de la Gare 
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New Home ¢ the Head Offiee, Italian Savings Bank, New York 


HIS building, situated at the corner of Spring and 

Lafayette streets (Cleveland Place) is one of New York’s 
newest and most modern bank and office building struc- 
tures. The bank will occupy the main floor, mezzanine 
and basement. It was erected and equipped under the 
supervision of the office of 


C. P. H. GILBERT 


ARCHITECT 
Specialist in Bank Architecture 


METROPOLITAN TOWER —MADISON SQUARE—NEW YORK 
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New building of the United States “Mortgage Bond Co., Detroit, “Mich.. designed by 
Harry S. <Angell. eArchitect of Detroit -All vault work was installed by 


Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. 


Factory— Hamilton, Ohio 
Principal Offices: New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, Birmingham, Pittsburgh 
Agents in Shanghai. Manila, Tokio, Havana 
Cable Address “Fireproof "’ New York 


The Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. for noarly a century, has built and will 
always continue to build the same undeviating quality into its product 














Esefjord, Balestrand Logn, Norway 


Vacationing in Vikingland 
By Ben Blessum 


OME one has said: “See Naples—and 
S die!’ Now just why anyone should 

want to commit suicide by going to 
Naples, although I fully recognize that the 
stage is beautifully set for such an event 
there, I never could understand. I think it 
much better to see Norway—and live! And 
really life does take on a pleasanter aspect 
during a vacation in Norway than I have 
found it to assume elsewhere. It is not only 
on account of one or two features either; 
for instance, inspiring mountains or a pleas- 
ant climate—but because of a number of 
things which together make it not only 
unique among holiday lands but also pre- 
eminent. 


Facilities for Travel 


In the first place—and this I want to 
mention at once, because personal comfort 
is essential to the enjoyment of anything, 
and imperatively necessary in the case of a 
vacation—the communications by land and 
water are in Norway equal to those of any 
other country. The steamers plying along 
the coasts, in the fjords and on the lakes, 
are, while not luxuriously appointed—al- 
though that adjective may fairly be used in 
connection with not a few of them—very 





comfortably fitted up, having plenty of deck 
space, cozy smoking-rooms, good cabins, 
ladies’ saloons, dining saloons, etc. The 
trains likewise are very commendable, the 
seats being almost too luxuriously uphol- 
stered—one gets rather lazy lolling about in 
their sybaritic depths; the windows are 
large, giving a full view of the beautiful 
landscapes gliding by in endless procession; 
the sleeping-cars are generally conceded to 
be better than the American Pullman; and 
the dining-car service is—and this is true 
of the steamers too—of very high merit in- 
deed. The best of meals are served every- 
where, afloat, on trains and in hotels. It 
may be well to mention in this connection 
that direct sailings from New York to Ber- 
gen and Oslo (Christiania) are frequent, 
also to other ports, and that the ships in 
this service are equal both in tonnage and 
appointments to the general run of liners 
calling at British and Continental points. 
The cuisine of these vessels is also excellent. 

Connecting with all steamers and trains 
Norway has a great many cross-country 
automobile services, the machines running on 
scheduled time. Of course, there is no rea- 
son why you may not drive your own car if 
you prefer, or hire a private car. The regu- 
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Merok, Geiranger, Norway 


lar automobile lines, however, employ in no 
case the great omnibuses familiar to the 
American in his own and some other lands. 
The passenger is in all cases conveyed in 
seven-passenger touring cars, generally of 
American make, but some come also from 
the best European factories. 

Splendid hotels and restaurants are every- 
where in evidence and the traveler invariably 
encounters polite and fair treatment, a good 
bed and the best of meals. In Norway every- 
thing will be found as clean and wholesome 
as the remarkable air of that remarkable 
country itself. Then, too, the beggar 
nuisance is unknown. 


Museums and Galleries 


Being a highly civilized land Norway 
offers the traveler museums, art galleries, 
etc. Notable among these is the Historical 
Museum at Oslo, which contains far and 


away the richest collection of articles of 
Viking times in the world. I wish particu- 
larly to point out, among these, the two 
Viking ships, about twelve hundred years 
old, there to be seen, together with the 
many artistic objects found buried in them 
and the bodies of a great chief and of a 


queen and her lady-in-waiting. These finds 


are in their way as notable as those of the 
tomb of ‘Tut-Ankh-Amen, and prove that the 
Vikings were far from being barbarians in 
the ordinary sense. No visitor to Norway 
should fail to see these interesting relics. 
But Norway has two other museums quite 
different from practically all others and of 
extraordinary interest: The great Open Air 
Museums of Norse Antiquities in the out- 
skirts of Oslo and in the charming little city 
of Lillehammer, five hours by rail from 
Oslo. Both show a number of buildings of 
venerable age collected in various parts of 
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Oslo (Christiania) Norway 


the. country and perfectly restored and re- 
built. These, completely furnished as they 
are, give the best possible idea of how the 
Norsemen have lived from the earliest times 
up.to comparatively recent ones. The home 
industries of the past, just now enjoying a 
cheering renaissance throughout Norway, 
aré carried on daily, while ancient music of 
long ago, and splendid reconstructions of 
the life of other days—dances, gorgeous 
weddings, ete.—are shown the visitor at in- 
tervals. ‘The collections are in both cases 
located in beautiful natural surroundings, 
which makes it very easy for you to put 
yourself hack into the spirit of the ancient 
and less hustling times. 


Norway’s Chief Charm 


But, of course, the chief charm of Nor- 
way lies in its natural beauties. And in 
such Norway without question excels in 
point of variety all other lands. It has 
twelve thousand miles of coastline, sometimes 
low, smiling and fertile; sometimes stern 
and rocky, with mighty headlands everlast- 
ingly assaulted by the great rollers of the 
Atlantic or the Arctic; at other times rising 
thousands of feet out of the sea, into mag- 
nificent, snow-hooded and glacier-clad moun- 
tains—perhaps the most beautiful as well 
as the most impressive coast to be found 
anywhere in the world. And just off the 


mainland lie, scattered in chaotic profusion, 
about one hundred and fifty thousand 
islands and islets, these forming a natural 
breakwater between which and the mainland 
lies an ever placid sea-lane in which the 
fisherman’s little cockleshell is as safe as the 
greatest liner afloat. Along this great in- 
land sea plow the local ships as well as the 
great cruising steamers which every summer 
make merry in the delightful and, naturally, 
world-famous fjords. 

These great fjords—hundreds of them— 
are long and exceedingly narrow arms of the 
great Atlantic or Artic Oceans reaching 
into the country in every direction. They 
are rarely more than a couple of miles in 
width, the smaller ones, which branch off 
like innumerable fingers from the greater 
ones, being in many places only a few hun- 
dred feet in width. But their depth is some- 
thing to marvel at: soundings of about four 
thousand feet have been taken. Then again 
rising sheer out of the salty waters great 
chains of mountains lift their tremendous 
bulk up to the very heavens, their snowclad 
peaks soaring four, five, six thousand feet 
above the pigmy-like steamer—even though 
it were the “Leviathan”—often wreathed in 
fleecy clouds, while the greatest glaciers in 
Europe send down glittering rivers of ice 
almost to the water’s edge, and hundreds of 
waterfalls, some of them thousands of feet 





Trognesater restaurant, Oslo, Norway 


Norwegian farm houses, Lillehammer, Norway 
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Fjarlandsfjord, Norway 


in height, leap from dizzy precipices through 
the deep gorges. 

But where the mountains have conde- 
scened to leave a little soil along the fjord 
fair fields and rich orchards abound, and the 
perfume of the lilacs is often wafted miles 
out upon the waters. The most adorably 
quaint farmhouses, their sod roofs forming 
perfect gardens of wild flowers, and their 
gaily-painted trim and shutters laughing in 
the sunshine, perch upon every rocky knoll; 
while nearer, along the dazzlingly white 
shore, above the gracefully festooned golden- 
brown seaweed, brilliantly colored boat- 
houses somnolently seem to nod in the pleas- 
ant warmth of the morning; and the gorge- 
ously decorated fishing boats, direct descen- 
dants of the mighty Viking ships of old, lie 
gracefully sprawling, absolutely asleep, upon 
the white sands. And mingled with the 
laughter of the littler waterfalls and of the 
tumbling brooks is the tinkling of the cattle 
bells among the pleasant trees that thickly 
and closely hug the steep slope leading up to 
the everlasting snows. 

Then there are the highlands, those illimit- 
able expanses of moors colorful as a Persian 
carpet, purling brooks, dreamy tarns and 
silent lakes, reflecting in their mystic depths 
the glories of the highland skies, and in the 
distance always the sharp peaks rising out 
of the very bodies of the vast and shining 


glaciers. The paradoxical nature of Nor- 
way is everywhere evident, but perhaps no- 
where to a greater extent than upon “the 
back” of the country. For round about 
your hotel, on the verandas of which you 
perhaps loll about a great deal more than 
you really ought to in order to enjoy a 
pleasant sunbath, the flowers are blooming 
in profusion and the weather is sometimes 
just a bit more than warm. At the same 
time your more energetic companions may 
perhaps be skating on a frozen lake or ski- 
ing on the smooth slopes of the snowfields or 
glaciers within a very short distance from 
you. And this in July! And only a short 
drive off, down among the orchards at the 
end of the fjord, where the climate is often 
Riviera-like, lies your yacht in waters that 
irresistibly entice you to a swim on your 
return. 

Then, again, there is “the Land of the 
Midnight Sun”— that northern half of Nor- 
way along the coast, among the uncounted 
islands of which you may sail day after day 
and night after night under a blazing, to- 
ward “midnight” gorgeously colored, sun, 
past a land of fairylike charm, of the most 
magnificent grandeur, of the pleasantest 
quaintness, and on the gentlest of seas. And 
it is not, quite aside from the colorful ves- 
sels of “those who go down to the sea in 
ships,” a dead and monotonous sea either; 
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for the spouting whale, the playful por- 
poise, the curious eider duck and her nu- 
merous brood, and thousands—in places mil- 
lions—of seabirds offer neverending enter- 
tainment. And when you go ashore you 
will pinch yourself and wonder if you really 
are hundreds of miles north of the Arctic 
Circle, for beautiful gardens, rich farms 
and considerable forests greet you on every 
hand. And to make the busy ports of the 
North still more picturesque the quaint and 
kindly Lapps, strangely and wonderfully 
accoutered, smilingly receive you in their 
villages, show you their lowly but interest- 
ing homes, and offer you ravishing furs and 
most charming souvenirs, often very artis- 
tically done, at ridiculously small prices—a 
Stone Age people in the very midst of a 
modern civilization. And here too it may 


me said that another of the features that 
will appeal to visitors is that, like the Lapp, 
the peasantry who in western and southern 
Norway offer the beautiful native silver jew- 
elry, embroideries, tapestries, carvings, etc., 


a 


never badger you, but politely and patiently 
show you their stock, and wait until vou de- 
sire to buy. Good manners are universal, 
and the tourist in Norway is never 
feel that he is a lamb to be shorn 
possible, skinned. 

Another thing that makes traveling in 
Norway easy and pleasant is that practic- 
ally everyone speaks English. One needs 
no interpreter and no guide, except when 
ove desires to traverse the greater glaciers 
or climb the more difficult peaks. In fact 
I know of no country in which an English- 
speaking person can more freely enjoy him- 
self. 

But if one desires to “cruise” that too is 
easily arranged. For several great ships 
leave New York every summer for Norway, 
while a great many such have their begin- 
nings at various British and Continental 
ports. And private yachts, from all parts 
of the world, may almost be said to swarm 
in the Norwegian fjords. 
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National Credit Fund Gains Force 


IKE a great snowball, the National 
Fund for Credit Protection is steadily 
gaining force. Preliminary subscrip- 

tions totaling many thousands of dollars 
have already been received from many banks, 
including several important New York 
banks. In a few weeks this movement will 
throw a chill into the hearts of the most 
intrepid commercial criminals who have here- 
tofore practiced comparatively unmolested. 
Since the start of this movement over a 
score of the largest banking and commer- 
cial centers of the United States east of 
the Mississippi River have organized their 
industrial, commercial, and financial in- 
terests in an effort to insure the success of 
National Credit Protection. This movement 
has received strong endorsement of a vast 
number of banking houses and trade asso- 
ciations throughout the country, of account- 
ing institutes, Federal district attorneys, 
judges, and cabinet ministers. 

A study of the interwoven relations of 
finance and commerce in the nation, makes 
it apparent that there must be effected some 
powerful measure which will guarantee se- 
curity to the credit granters of the country. 
Not only will a very indirect result be in- 


sured by a national system of credit pro- 
tection, but a decidedly direct benefit may be 
counted upon. The question of credit pro- 
tection is not really so much one of in- 
dividual opinion which decides for this 
method or that method of securing the 
greatest commercial safety. It is rather 
more one of study and appreciation of the 
affiliations of all business groups through- 
out the country. 

Since credits are inter-trade and national, 
since prosperities and failures and crimes 
are, so also must protection be inter-trade 
and national. In our present commercial 
system it is hardly possible for a large 
failure to occur without affecting creditors 
in many localities. It is seldom possible for 
one house alone to undertake the investiga- 
tion, detection, and prosecution of the crook, 
should such a failure have been fraudulent. 
Not only does a large failure affect cred- 
itors in various localities, but also in various 
trades. No one commercial class, no one 
profession or vocation suffers from the 
operation of this enterprising criminal—all 
trades and all business suffer and national 
prosperity is threatened proportionately. 
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Reconstructed and enlarged building of the Colonial Trust Com- 
pany, Waterbury, Conn. Alterations were made by the Griswold 
Building Company, Inc., of New York 


Some Recent Bank Building Operations 


COLONIAL TRUST COMPANY, WATERBURY, CONN. 


the Colonial Trust Company of Water- 

bury, Conn., prove to be interesting 
both from an architectural and layman view- 
point. Although adhering partially to the 
architecture of the former one-story build- 
ing, the new modern home presents such 
larger quarters and greater facilities that the 
general aspect of a new home is apparent. 
The style is Colonial, carried out in white 
Vermont marble. By doubling the length of 
the old building another floor has been 
added, with mezzanines at either end of the 
building. Abundant daylight has been pro- 
vided for the main banking room floor by 
large steel windows. 

The interior, in arrangement, equipment, 
and decoration, is entirely new and modern 
in every respect. The main banking room 
floor, with a spacious public lobby 58 by 16 
feet, is representative of the carefully 
planned interior. The public space, with a 
pink Tennesee marble flooring, is flanked on 
two sides by counter screens of imported 
Botticino marble surmounted by handsomely 
ornamented bronze glass frames, trim, and 
bronze wickets, while check desks of a marble 
to match that of the counter screen are 
equiped with bronze fittings. 

The officers’ quarters, and the private office 
of the president at the left of the entrance, 
are complete with mahogany furniture and 
Wwainscotting, with a flooring of rubber tile 
in imitation marble. These quarters are di- 
vided from the public space by a counter, 


Ti recent alterations and additions to 


which is a continuation of the counter screen, 
giving the room a uniform and balanced ap- 
pearance. To the right of the entrance is a 
marble staircase leading downstairs to the 
safe deposit department and safe deposit 
and security vault. Immediately off the stair- 
case on the main floor is a tastefully ap- 
pointed ladies’ rest and retiring room, with 
mahogany furniture and wainscotting. 

Ample work space is allowed behind the 
olive painted steel cages. Both work space 
and cages have a flooring of quarter-inch 
battleship linoleum. Three large banking 
room windows and an additional dome- 
shaped skylight of leaded glass provide 
plenty of daylight, giving the valuable asset 
of a bright, cheerful banking-room. 

The general decorative scheme of the in- 
terior embraces a _ wealth of carefully 
studied detail. Fluted pilasters, with graceful 
Corinthian caps, take their appropriate 
places about the four walls, supporting 
splendid cornice work which in its turn leads 
to the beautifully coffered ceiling. There is 
a certain symphony in grace which imparts 
the tone of refinement and dignity to the 
whole room, while the perfect blending of 
the delicate color scheme lends that touch 
of warmth necessary for a home. The tops 
of the counter screens serve a double pur- 
pose in concealing not only the reflector 
lights which throw the correct line of light 
on the counters, but also the indirect lighting 
system employed to illuminate the banking 
room. This method of lighting sheds a soft, 
subdued glow which melts into the harmony 
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Interior of the Colonial Trust Company, Waterbury, Conn. The 
marble stairway at the rear leads to the mezzanine floor, on 
which is located the trust department 


A modern safe deposit vault similar to one installed in the new building of the United 
States Mortgage Bond Company, Detroit, Mich. The Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe 
Company of Hamilton, Ohio, built and installed this vault 
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of the decorations without losing its real 
efficiency. 

To the rear of the banking room is the 
rich marble staircase serving the mezzanine 
floor, on which is located the trust depart- 
ment. The large area given this important 
branch of the bank is equipped to supply 
every need of the bank’s clients. The de- 
partment is a complete unit in itself. Di- 
rectly under this mezzanine floor is located 
additional work space for the bank. Posting 
machine rooms, a funds vault, and the ele- 
vator serving the two floors of the building 
find their convenient locations here. A front 
mezzanine is given over to the large di- 
rectors’ room, decorated and furnished in a 
style befitting the dignity which the room 
demands. The floor above this mezzanine 
was originally intended for work space, but 
it is being used for renting purposes until 
need calls for the additional space. 

The safe deposit department and safe de- 
posit and security vault in the basement are 
completely equipped with every convenience 
for the customer. This department is 
reached by the marble stairway from the 
main banking room and the entrance is 
guarded by a highly. polished steel grill. 
The vault, constructed of eighteen inches of 
solid reinforced concrete with a laminated 
steel lining, is guarded by the most modern 
of electric burglar proof protection, and the 
bank has an additional daylight-hold-up 
alarm system. A massive round steel door 
with sixteen inches of solid steel protects the 
entrance to this vault. Coupon booths, in 
mahogany with bronze fixtures, adjoin the 
vault, and also located near the safe de- 
posit department are two committee rooms 
for the convenience of the bank’s patrons, 
and a pay-roll room. Other space in the 
basement is utilized by storage rooms and 
the bank’s heating plant. 


Unique building of 
the new Bank of 
Coral Gables, Coral 
Gables, Miami, Fla. 
Designed by Walter 
C. DeGarmo 
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The alterations and additions to this mod- 
ern fireproof building were completed by the 
Griswold Building Company Inc. of New 
York City, who are specialists in designing 
and building banks. 


BANK OF CORAL GABLES 


po raars one of the most unique and 

attractive bank buildings in Florida 
is that of the Bank of Coral Gables 
at Coral Gables, Miami, Florida. This build- 
ing, together with the new post-office, oc- 
cupies a triangular block at Alhambra 
Plaza, and in this group Walter C. De 
Garmo, the architect, has achieved a distinc- 
tive bit of Mediterranean atmosphere. A 
shaded cloister with its series of graceful 
arches surrounds the entire block. 

The architecture of the new bank is rem- 
iniscent of the early Italian period, with 
suggestions of Hispano-Colonial style. The 
interior savors of some of the Basilican 
churches in Rome. It is a large room, 
twenty-six feet in height at the sides, the 
raftered ceiling sloping upward to thirty 
feet in the center to a tinted glass skylight. 
Arches and columns, as well as other trim, 
are of stone of Travertine finish, and the 
plaster work is of smooth finish. The floor 
of the bank is of black and white tile, with 
a black border. The raftered ceiling is dec- 
orated in the polychrome finish and design so 
well illustrated in the decorated wooden ceil- 
ings of Spain. 

Between the new bank and the post-office 
lies the patio, which will contain a small 
pool, trees and tropic growths of interesting 
variety and color. 

The officers of the new bank are Telfair 
Knight, president; Henry H. Taylor, vice- 
president, and L. W. Fuller, cashier. 














Final approved plan for the proposed new home of The Equitable Trust Com- 
pany, New York, to be located on the present site of the well known Mills 
Building 
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Proposed new 
building for the 
Peninsular Nation- 
al Bank of Cedar- 
hurst, L. I., de- 
signed by Alfred 
C. Bossom of New 
York, banking en- 
gineer 


NEW BANK BUILDING FOR CEDARHURST 


ROUND has recently been broken for 
the new home of the Peninsula Na- 
tional Bank at Cedarhurst, Long Island. 
The building will be of brick and limestone, 
with dimensions of 60 by 80 feet and will 
be three stories in height. Its simple Co- 
lonial architecture will synchronize with the 
prevailing style of building in the Long 
Island communities. 
The space provided for banking on the 
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first floor will have all the facilities of a 
New York City bank as it has among the 
depositors many well known residents of 
the city who have summer homes in the 
neighborhood. One of the main features 
will be a large safety deposit department, 
which is to have about 1500 boxes. The 
savings department, devoted to time de- 
posits, has an unusually large clientele from 
all classes in the vicinity. On either side 
of the banking room will be cages for tellers 
and cashiers, and a wide space has been pro- 


SCHIFF TRUST & 
SAVINGS BANK, 
CHICAGO 


‘THIS new build- 
ing is the fifth 
occupied by the 
Schiff Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank since its 
inception in 1892. 
At the time of the 
opening the bank 
had just passed the 
$6,200,000 mark in 
resources, having 
gained $500,000 im 
the three months 
preceding its open- 
ing celebration. 
Alfred 8. Alschuler 
was the architect 
for the building 





